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A WOMAN'S WORD; 



AND HO^V SHE KEPT IT. 



CHAPTER I. 



«rkNE— two — three— four ! 



^ Remember your own youth! — Tairu, 

Genevieve Weir counted each stroke of the French 
^ clock as it fell musically into the silence. It was curi- 

^ ous, too, that the soft, silvery tones seemed to strike 

** on some secret place in her heart, and leave an ache 

^ there — ^yes, a very decided ache. 

She was all alone that afternoon, walking up and 
down the great drawing-room of her uncle's grand 
house on Madison Avenue. That was rather*curious, 
too ; but admitted of a very simple explanation. Her 
aunt had gone to drive, and her cousins — gay, dashing 
girls — ^were at a matinee. They would have swept 
off in their train the " little country cousin," as they 
half-affectionately, half-patronizingly called Genevieve, 
if she had not plead very earnestly to be left behind 
that afternoon. So they had gone off, leaving her for 
a few hours as absolute mistress of the elegant home 
as though she had been born into its gold and purple, 
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4 A woman's word; 

instead of being only its wondering, half-dazed guest 
for the last two months. 

The sunlight finds its way through lace and silken 
draperies, and seems to follow the slender figure caress- 
ingly as it moves up and down the great room ; and 
groups of gleaming marble and dark bronzes gaze on 
her in still, immortal loveliness from their pedestals. 

On the walls, too, the pictures watch silently. 
What colors burn, what visions glow on those charmed 
canvasses ! They have stories to tell of all lands, of all 
time, from gray desert and lonely pyramids to green 
meadows gay with sunlight, to the homely interior of 
some old New England farm-house. 

But the lovely marbles gaze, and the wonderful pic- 
tures glow in vain for Genevieve Weir this afternoon. 
Yet the solitary figure moving to and fro has a grace 
which holds its own amid this beauty. It seems a fit- 
ting presence there, as though even statues and pictures 
would miss something if that young girl's figure van- 
ished from among them. 

Dear me! It is no new story that hearts can ache 
under lofty roofs as under lowly ones. How many 
thousands in the huge, moiling city would have envied 
Genevieve Weir if they could have glanced inside the 
window and seen her the sole mistress of all that 
splendor! 

Oh, miracle and mystery of art ! Oh, light and 
glory of color that shone down upon her! Oh, divine 
grace of marbles and bronzes that gleamed about her! 
All these were hers for that hour — they would be an 
uplifting and idealizing memory for all her future. 
Yet if any, envying her, could have looked down into 
her soul, could have seen what fate lay behind, what 
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giants rose before, they would not have grudged Gene- 
vieve Weir her fair fortunes as she walked up and down 
the room when the clock struck four— oh, no I 

.Two months ago — it seemed two years to her — she 
had come for the first time in her life to the city. Her 
father's half-brother, on the mother's side, had made a 
large fortune years ago — made it partly on Wall Street, 
partly in speculations outside. He had the business 
gift. He was one of the few men who seem, Midas- 
like, to turn everything they touch to gold. 

Genevieve had not seen him since she was a child. 
After her father's death there had been almost no inter- 
course between the two families. She had never even 
met her aunt or her cousins until she cam& to New 
York. Her visit seemed to have fallen out by the 
purest accident. Some people from the city came 
down to pass the summer at the quiet little seaside 
town where Genevieve lived. They boarded within 
half a mile of her home — ^a little gray nest of a cottage, 
with great shadowy pine-woods behind, and the sound- 
ing sea in front. People in that retired place were 
neighborly, and before the summer was over the young 
folks in the party from the city had met Genevieve 
and taken a decided liking to her. They must have car- 
ried back some glowing reports of the girl, for these 
had come to the ears of Genevieve's relatives. The 
result was, that she received a very kind letter, urging 
her to come to them for a couple of months. 

Danae herself could not have been more amazed 
when the golden shower flashed in the sky above her 
and fell in shining heaps around her couch, than was. 
Genevieve Weir when that small missive floated into 
the gray nest of her home. It opened to her the golden 
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gates of that great world about which she had been 
wondering and dreaming all her life, but which seemed 
as impassable to her as the gates of bright, many- 
peaked Olympus once seemed to mortals. 

You see now how it happened that Genevieve Weir 
came to the city. It was like being suddenly swept 
off with a magic wand into fairy-land. For two 
months she had lived in a world of magnificence and 
luxury. It was one whirl of delightful novelty and ex- 
citement from morning to midnight. She had come at 
the height of the season, and she had been carried 
about to grand parties and picture-galleries, to mati- 
nees and operas, to choice little lunches and fashion- 
able receptions. She had had drives in Central Park 
and on the stately avenues. And she had enjoyed all 
these things with the keen delight of youth and novelty. 

At first, it must be owned, she had been a good deal 
oppressed by the unaccustomed splendor. She had 
stood more or less in awe of the stately aunt and the 
stylish cousins. But this wore off as she grew to know 
them better. It was a little wonder to herself — it was 
a great deal more to her kinsfolk — that this girl, 
brought up in that quiet, homely fashion, in an out-of- 
the-way little nook between woods and waters, should 
fall as naturally into the new ways and habits as 
though she were to the manner born. 

Genevieve's relatives had been very kind to her in 
their thoughtless, good-natured way. They had given 
her some handsome dresses and soft laces, in which 
she felt gorgeous as a princess; and some lovely sets 
of jewelry — sapphires, and pearls, and trinkets of vari- 
ous sorts — which they could well spare from their 
crowded jewel-caskets. They had taken a real pleas- 
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ure, too, in seeing their dainty little kinswoman look 
pretty, and in showing her with every advantage of 
surroundings to their own gay world. The truth was, 
she had been a surprise to them. She was like a bird 
of lovely plumage, straight from the green woods, 
where it has built its nest and welcomed the sunrise 
with its song; she was like a flower that in deep 
woods has opened its heart only to the dews and the 
sunlight, but whose wild, native loveliness rivals the 
choicest bloom of garden or greenhouse. 

So poor Genevieve had her cup filled to the brim. 
She was getting to the last of her sparkling drops now, 
Her uncle had suddenly decided to go abroad on busi- 
ness, and to take his family with him. They would 
make the "Grand Tour" before they returned. The 
great house would be left to silence and the servants ; 
and Genevieve would go back to her old gray home 
by the sea; and her beautiful life in the city must 
seem like a dream, or as that wonderful evening at 
the palace seemed to Cinderella, when she stood 
among the pots and brooms the next morning — only, 
after that night, the world could never have seemed 
the same to poor Cinderella, any more than her old home 
could seem the same to Genevieve Weir. 

I wish I could make you see her just as the sun- 
shine, and the statues, and the pictures saw her that 
afternoon, moving up and down the drawing-room. 
She was a pretty creature, just on the edge of twenty- 
one. Her skin was of the clearest olive-brown; and 
her eyes, too, were brown like nuts, and bright as 
waves touched by summer sunsets. Her mouth was 
red as the reddest of June roses, and there were pretty 
dimples at the corners. The features were finely and 
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clearly moulded. At the first glance the bloom and 
sweetness would have struck you, but at the second 
you would have discerned lines of quiet strength 
and character. Hair of the darkest brown — flossy, 
silky — shaded the low, wide forehead and crowned 
the well-shaped head. One could easily see why at 
home they nicknamed her "The Nut-Brown Maid/* 
when they wanted to be playful or affectionate. 

So the end of the beautiful times, of the gay, luxu- 
rious life was sat hand ! Genevieve must go back to 
the old, dull home ; to the weary round of lessons 
with her half-score of music-pupils; to the sight of 
aunt Esther's faded, patient face ; to Bob's fiery, boy- 
ish tempers, and to poor, little, spoiled Gracie's pets 
and whims. And her cousins would go their way, 
too — such a different one — full of ease and delight, 
of travel and sight-seeing. For them the visions would 
unfold — the grandeur and beauty of nature, the mystery 
and glory of art! What did they know of daily 
cares, of wearing economies, of the hard, steady grip 
of poverty ? 

Poor Genevieve had known all these since her 
father died, ten years ago, and left her and her 
young brother and her younger sister with only the 
cottage by the sea and a few thousands which a life- 
insurance company had paid over to his heirs. 

But Genevieve Weir had not stayed at home this 
afternoon tcr wander through the grandeur, to grieve 
over the contrast between her own home and the one 
she was to leave — not she! No straitened fortunes 
of the past, no dreary outlook of the future, had sent 
that thrill of disappointment through heart and soul, 
when the clock struck four. At the bottom of all that 
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lay a secret which her lady-aunt and her gay cousins 
never dreamed of. 

This secret was, that somebody whom she had met 
at the opera had inquired if she would be at home 
early in the afternoon, and had asked permission to 
call on her. He had asked this, too, in a low, hurried 
voice, which showed plainly the remark was intended 
for her alone, though her cousins, who had known the 
speaker much longer than Genevieve had, were close 
at hand. 

She had thought of that promise all day, and even 
in the night, when she woke up suddenly and saw the 
great moon in state above the tops of the tall houses, 
and remembered how it was shining at that moment 
on the wide, white sea, and on the dark, solemn pines 
behind her home. She thought, too, of the promise 
when she put the white japonicas in her hair that day, 
at noon, and dressed herself in the soft, pearl silk, 
with the blush-rose trimmings, which her aunt had 
lately given her, and which, when she wore it the 
first time, made her look, her cousins said, wonderfully 
like a picture at Versailles, of a court beauty of the 
time of Louis XIV. All this sounded oddly enough 
in the ears of Genevieve Weir, fresh from the pine- 
woods and the sea. It might have turned her head a 
little, if it had been a less sensible one, and if — well, 
there were several mighty "ifs" in her fate which 
kept pretty flatteries from running away with her. 

But the guest she had secretly expected had not 
come. Of course, there was some good reason for it. 
Through all her disappointment, Genevieve was sure 
of that. He was not one to break a promise lightly, 
and there had been something in his tone and look which 
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made her feel that the call was of consequence to 
him. 

To herself she said, "What nonsense!" whenever 
she thought of it ; and yet the soft rose-tints of her 
cheek would grow deeper by a shade. 

You know now why it was that when the clock 
struck four, every soft chime sounded a good deal like 
a knell in the ears and in the heart of poor Genevieve 
Weir. There was no use in expecting anybody now — 
no use in looking forward to a quiet interview, with no 
watchful, curious eyes and ears to mark every word 
and look. If she met him again, it must be in the 
presence of others, who would have a far better claim 
to the society of their guest than she — the acquaint- 
ance of a few weeks. 

What with these thoughts — ^and a good many others 
of a like dismal complexion — ^the five minutes which 
followed the striking of th^ clock were not very happy 
ones to Genevieve Weir. She kept on her walk up 
-and down the room, too restless and disappointed to 
set about anything else. It seemed to her that her 
home had never looked so bare and pinched, or the 
future so dark and hopeless, as it did in that hour. 
The life of these last weeks had opened her eyes very 
clearly to the hardships and straits of her own youth. 
They had never seemed so cruel before. What had 
been the use of all this new pleasure if its only result 
was to teach her by its contrast the bitterness of her 
own lot? It seemed just then as though a cruel Fate 
had brought her to her uncle's grand home only to 
send her back a little later sadder and wiser, to take 
up the heavy burdens, and fight the old, long battle 
with the wolf so near her door. 
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Genevieve suddenly stopped in her walk and stood 
still before a beautiful marble Venus of Milo. The 
tears shone in the girl's great brown eyes. The mar- 
ble gazed down on her in cold, pitiless beauty. But 
if a mortal, full of warm, human sympathies, had stood 
in the place of that white loveliness, it is doubtful 
whether the girl would have broken the silence, which 
she did now in a voice that quivered with sadness, as it 
said: " I begin to wonder, after all, whether it was 
best that I came to New York on this grand visit ! " 

" But / cannot for an instant share your doubt on 
that subject, Miss Weir," said a voice at her side — a. 
voice so pleasant, with such a manly ring in it, that 
you would have liked the owner even before you 
looked at him. 

With a little frightened cry, Genevieve turned 
around and faced the speaker. The soft, tea-rose 
skin was all alive with blushes ; and the surprise and 
the confusion, and the very tears she had no time to 
dash aside, only made her look prettier than ever. 

"Why, Mr. Darrow!*' she could only falter, in her 
amazed bewilderment. " How did you get here?" 

"I sent up my card by the waiter, and walked into 
the drawing-room. Will you forgive me, Miss Weir, 
for most innocently playing eavesdropper? " 

As the speaker said these words, he extended his 
hand; his tone and manner were admirably adapted 
to relieve the confusion of his young hostess ; but his 
pleasant, gray eyes, while they smiled on her, had a 
curious, questioning look, which showed that the speech 
he had just overheard had surprised him. 

** I have only myself to forgive, if I can, Mr. Dar- 
row," answered Geneveive, while the gloom cleared 
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suddenly, and the sky of youth and hope shone bright 
over her soul. " I have a shocking habit of talking to 
myself when I am alone, and often say what is not 
absolutely true." 

It was a flimsy explanation at best; and Genevieve's 
auditor was the last man in the world to be easily 
hoodwinked. But he certainly was a gentleman, and 
had to accept her excuse without a word. He led her 
to a chair, sat down near her, and — it was very strange 
— but in a few moments she felt quite as much at ease 
in the grand drawing-room with her elegant guest as 
she would have felt in the little parlor at home. 

" I have called to ask a great favor of you, Miss 
Weir," said young Darrow, after a few moments of 
half-grave, half-gay talk had passed between the two. 

'* I am quite devoured with curiosity to know what 
it can be," she answered, with a smile that brought 
out all those pretty dimples lurking about the corners 
of her mouth. 

" That you will take a drive with me in Central Park. 
The afternoon is perfect — a, golden gate through which 
the winter goes out softly to meet the spring. The 
horses are at the door. There was some stupid mis- 
take about the span I ordered, or I should have been 
here an hour ago." 

What a beaming face answered him! Could it be 
the same one which had drooped before the marble a 
few minutes before? But words were not wanting, 
either. 

"Thank you, Mr. Darrow," replied Genevieve, in 
her simple, straightforward fashion — a fashion which 
had a fresh, indescribable charm of its own. ''Some 
gracious fairy must have inspired you, or you would 
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never have thought of asking me to do anything which 
I should like quite so much." 

If she had been a society-bred maiden, she might 
not have answered with such graceful frankness. She 
might, perhaps, have paused to think what her con- 
ventional aunt and cousins would say to her going to 
drive all alone with young Darrow. 

But no such doubts and questionings entered 
Genevieve's mind. She just excused herself long 
enough to go up-stairs for her wrappings. She 
must have whisked them on in a great hurry, for 
she was down again in less than three minutes in 
the prettiest cloak and hat, which had come from 
Paris that very winter, but which Maude, her elder 
cousin, fancying they did not suit her own pink-and- 
white complexion, had only worn twice, and then 
made over to Genevieve. 

The dainty little hat, with its soft lace and gold- 
colored plume, was wonderfully becoming. At least, 
that was what Royl Darrow thought, as he handed the 
girl to the phaeton. He was a judge of such things. 
But there were plenty of young girls with whom he 
might have driven that afternoon, who had pretty 
faces, and who did not wear second-hand hats either, 
like poor Genevieve Weir. 

Some women thought Royl Darrow was a handsome 
young fellow ; some thought he was not ; but all ad- 
mitted that he was a striking one, and that he could 
never, under any circumstances, be other than a gen- 
tleman. 

The span of handsome grays whirled the pair along 
the avenue and out on the Park drive. Royl was very 
young still — hardly twenty-five ; he was rather tall and 
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slender, with lightish hair and yellowish beard; his 
features were all of a clear, fine mould, and his large 
gray eyes full of young fire and mirth, but they had, at 
times, other expressions, when the strong, manly soul 
gazed out of them. 

What a drive that was to Genevieve Weir ! All the 
sorrows that lay behind, all the carking griefs that were 
waiting before, veiled their dark faces, and slipped 
away noiseless as ghosts, and left her to the joyousness 
of the hour. 

It was in the late winter afternoon, the very last of 
February. Every soiled bank of snow had disap- 
peared. The sky was cloudless and blue as skies of 
May. The sunlight shone on the bare branches, and 
made the loveliest work with the varied tapestries of 
shrubs and evergreens. They brought back to Royl 
the delicate carving he had seen on friezes of mighty 
columns in Gothic temples. Every pulse of the soft, 
pure air seemed to thrill with a sense that the spring 
was at hand. 

But, oh, what a color came into Genevieve's eyes, 
and cheeks, and lips ! How she sparkled, and glowed, 
and talked at her own sweet will ! How she was, with- 
out once dreaming it, more charming than she had ever 
been in her life before ! How she felt glad enough and 
brave enough to meet anything the future might have 
in store ! How eager and pleased as a child she was 
over every new view in the landscape, every new fea- 
ture in the scenery ! How the sweet face listened with 
still brightness as she drank in her companion's talk, 
describing all that Central Park would be among the 
robins and roses of another May; or painting for her 
other parks, older and grander, and glorious with his- 
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toric statues and memories — parks amid which he had 
roamed and dreamed far across the sea. 

Royl Darrow watched each ^hange in his compan- 
ion's face ; each seemed to him lovelier than the last, 
and his feeling, at first almost against his will, grew 
softer and tenderer towards Genevieve. 

He was almost frightened himself at the emotion 
which throbbed at his heart, and made his pulses leap, 
while that young girl sat by his side. He had known 
her such a little while ; he had known so many other 
fair young girls, that he had secretly regarded himself 
as rather invulnerable to feminine charms; not that 
he would on any account have said this, because he 
would have thought it savored of conceit. And if 
there was anything in this world that Royl Darrow 
despised, with all his high-souled nature, it was a 
coxcomb. 

He had met Genevieve for the first time at an even- 
ing reception at her uncle's house. Her face struck 
him amid all the fair faces surrounding it; and ever 
since it had haunted him with some sweet, subtle 
drawing and persuasiveness which no other face had 
ever done. 

Young Darrow was on a tolerably intimate footing 
with Genevieve's relatives. He was sure of a welcome 
at the house; and he had met the girl there and at parties 
and operas that winter. They had, in this way, been 
thrown a good deal together, and become wonderfully 
well acquainted, considering the brief time they had 
known each other. But everything Genevieve said 
and did had an interest, a charm, which others lacked 
for Royl Darrow. He did not mean to fall in love, 
certainly ; he was not ready to do so absurd a thing, 
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he fancied, for several years to come. • But the heart 
of the young man could no more resist the subtle, un- 
conscious attraction of Genevieve Weir than the tides 
can resist the moon ; than grass and daisies, asleep un- 
der the earth, can fail to stir when the sunshine and 
the soft south winds are feeling about in the cold and 
dark .after them. 

In one way and another the young man had learned 
parts of the story of Genevieve's life. Indeed, ho could 
hardly help doing this. She had made a sensation in 
the charmed circle which she had entered that winter, 
and people were curious, and gossiped about her. The 
girl herself was quite unconscious that her relatives, 
when they let any hints drop of her history, had man- 
aged to surround it with an atmosphere of interest and 
romance which something in her appearance and bear* 
ing well sustained. 

All that Royl Darrow heard of Genevieve only 
whetted his interest and curiosity; and, what was 
more unacountable, deepened the strange glow of 
warmth and gladness which came about his heart when- 
ever he entered her presence. 

That afternoon they drove round and round the Park, 
and far out on the Harlaam Road. The golden light 
lingered lovingly among the tree-tops, and died out so 
slowly and tenderly that one might have fancied the 
hard heart of the winter was sad at leaving the earth 
to the new reign of the spring, to the soft hands which 
would yet heal all the wounds and clothe the bareness 
which the frost and the storm had left behind them. 

The two young people talked on, sometimes grave, 
sometimes gay; but, really, it seemed as though they 
must have known each other all their lives ; and the 
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young man, sitting there, whose life had been one of 
careless ease and good fortune from his birth, who, thus 
far, had revelled in the sunshine and nested in the 
clover of this world; and the young girl, whose life 
had bloomed amid the shadows, whose years had been 
full of struggles and anxieties such as wear the heart 
and slowly waste the strength of youth, would have 
been glad if that hour could have lasted forever. In- 
deed,.it would be impossible to tell which was the 
happier at that moment. 

Well, why should I linger over it ? It is only the old 
story of young love that I am to tell you now, with 
its sweetness, and mystery, and joy ineffable ; that 
story which shall give the charm and sacredness 
to life so long as poets shall sing in it, so long as hearts 
of strong men and fair women shall throb and draw 
together. Neither Royl Darrow nor Genevieve Weir 
had the slightest prescience of what was to be when they 
started out on their drive that afternoon. It came 
upon both suddenly. But the solen^n, supreme hour 
had struck, and the heart of the man and the woman 
must speak to the other. 

It happened on this wise. As they were bowling 
along in the early brown twilight, chatting brightly 
together, something flashed across Genevieve which 
brought a sudden shadow into her eyes, and dimmed 
the smile which had shone around those sweet lips for 
an hour. 

Royl noticed the change. Not a ripple of expres- 
sion had passed over her face during that drive with- 
out his being conscious of it. 

"I beg your pardon. Miss Weir," he said, "but I am 
very curious to known what you are thinking about at 
this moment!" 
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Despite himself, there was a little ring of anxious 
tenderness in the speaker's voice. 

Perhaps it was this tone which drew out Genevieve's 
answer, almost before she was aware. " I was wonder- 
ing, Mr. Darrow, whether this would be the last drive 
I should ever have in Central Park ! " 

This speech struck young Darrow as so very odd, 
that, for the moment, he could only stare blankly at 
the girl who made it ; then he said : " I do not at all 
understand you. Miss Weir. I can only say, for my 
part, that I hope this will not be your last drive in 
Central Park, nor your last with me'^ And again 
there rung through the closing words that little tender 
sound. 

Genevieve must have felt it, for the rose-tint in her 
cheek deepened a tint, but the shadow was in her face 
and in her voice still, as she answered: "Oh, thank 
you! You are very good, to say that, Mr. Darrow. 
But I forgot to tell you that I am to leave the city day 
after to-morrow.*' 

" To leave New York ! " repeated Royl, and now 
there was a shadow on his face, too. 

" Yes," she said, " it is quite time I should go home. 
Indeed, I have been away just twice as long as I in- 
tended, when I came here. New York is such a fasci- 
nating place, that I suppose one would always linger 
here until the last moment. But, of course, you have 
not heard that my uncle's family sail for Europe next 
week? It was a very sudden decision. Half their 
friends do not yet know of it." 

"/ certainly did not," answered Royl; and then he 
was silent, while they rolled along in the gathering 
twilight, and the full, round moon looked down sud- 
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denly on them through the leafless branches. Gene- 
vieve sat silent, too, gazing at the bright, solemn face 
up in the sky. The ache and the darkness were com- 
ing back to her heart again. They must be going home 
now. The beautiful drive would soon be only a haunt* 
ing memory, too. 

As Genevieve thought this, they reached the Park 
entrance. " No,' called Royl to the coachman, " turn 
back, and go round again." 

Genevieve's words had sent a pang through his 
soul. She was going away, then. It seemed to him 
she would take all the light and joy with her. The 
one supreme, satisfying thing would be wanting for 
him in the great, gay city, when he missed that lovely 
face, the clear, vibrant tones of a voice sweetest in the 
world to him. A longing, mighty in its strength and 
tenderness for this girl — a feeling that life would be 
worth nothing without her, its chief est good, its central 
joy, shook the soul of Royl Darrow. 

When a man feels in that way, he will be likely to 
speak. 

" Miss Weir," said Royl, turning suddenly and facing 
his companion, "when you said, just now, you were 
about to leave New York, you told me the worst news 
I ever heard in my life ! " 

"I don't understand you, Mr. Darrow," faltered 
Genevieve, and the rose-pink in her cheek flashed sud- 
denly into scarlet: for, if the tones might, perhaps, 
mean little, the words meant a great deal. 

" I am not surprised at that," answered Royl, and his 
eyes, looking now on Genevieve, held something in them 
which a man's can only hold for the woman who is all 
the world to him. " I did not understand it myself, 
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Miss Weir, until this moment ; but it is none the less 
true." He stopped then a moment, as though his 
thoughts or his feelings crowded and struggled too 
mightily for words ; but his eyes — ^his eyes, with the 
flame in them — did not leave her face. 

"What is true, Mr. Darrow?" gasped Genevieve, 
and she trembled all over, but whether from fright or 
joy, she could not have told. 

" It is true that I cannot have you go away from 
me ! " burst out Royl, in such passionate strength and 
tenderness, that it seemed they must carry all the 
world before them. "I want you always near me — 
want you where I can see your beautiful face — the 
loveliest God ever made, — and hear your dear voice 
at my side ! I may seem very rash, presumptuous — 
everything that I would not seem to you, Miss Weir ; 
but I must tell you what God knows is true — that I 
love you, as I never have loved, as I nevdr can love 
any other woman ! " 

She tried to answer him, and then she burst right into 
tears — poor, frightened, happy Genevieve Weir ! 

" What a brute I must be, for distressing you so ! " 
exclaimed Royl, in a voice full of remorseless tender^ 
ness. 

Then he heard Genevieve's fluttered voice, saying : 
" Do forgive me ! I am very foolish, but I can't help 
crying, though I am — glad! " 

He bent his handsome head down close to hers then. 
"I shall be quite content with one little word," he 
said. "If you will once call me *Royl,* I shall know 
what that means — that you take me — that you give 
yourself to me ! " 

He bowed his head a little nearer ; he waited with 
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stilled breath. In a moment, soft and clear and solemn, 
the word floated to his ear: 

" Royl ! " 

" Genevieve ! '* 

There was no need of vows after that. The young, 
pure souls had made their covenant with each other 
— ^with God. They were silent for a good while after- 
ward. Into that delicious joy, that new, beautiful 
certainty of mutual love, no speech, though it were the 
tenderest and sweetest, could enter. But there were 
no more flutterings of heart or pulse. A wave of inef- 
fable calm had rolled over both of the young souls. 
Royl felt that he had passed, in a moment, from his 
careless, joyous youth into a strong, brave manhood — a 
manhood ready to dare and do anything for the sake of 
the sweet woman who sat by his side. He had passed 
out of the narrowness of self into another. His soul 
awoke with new life and glowed with new emotions, 
purposes, hopes. His future opened into new vistas, 
arched itself into something loftier and grander than he 
had ever dreamed before. He felt more and humbler 
than he had ever felt in his life — the life that held in 
it now something more and dearer than himself. 

I suppose all natures love after their kind. What- 
ever faults he had, there must have been much that 
was fine and noble in Royl Darrow, or he would not 
have been so possessed and uplifted even by this 
hour. 

And Genevieve Weir, sitting by his side, was con- 
scious of nothing but the supreme, unutterable bliss 
of the moment. 

Royl Darrow and she belonged to each other! In 
that one amazing, blessed truth everything else seemed 
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swallowed up. What were her troubles now — the 
cares and sorrows that had so heavily darkened her 
youthi* Why, she could have shaken her small right- 
hand with a happy, defiant laugh at the world! 

Yet, the most amazing part of it all was, that now 
it did not seem strange at all, only just the right and 
best thing, that they two should love each other— as 
though God, far above the white moon and the watch- 
ing stars that one by one were unveiling their sweet 
faces in the sky, must have meant it from the be- 
ginning. 

But when she gazed at the graceful young lover 
by her side, Genevieve could not help wondering how 
he, who had been accustomed all his life to the 
society of young and beautiful women, could have 
chosen her out of her quiet life and her lowly home 
to be to him something all those gracious and lovely 
women could never be. In the midst of its young 
pride and joy, her heart was not lifted up with con- 
ceit or vanity. How should she ever thank God, she 
thought, for this great gift He had sent her ? 

Perhaps it was all these thoughts which made 
Genevieve's voice break the silence first. 

" There are some things you do not know — that I 
ought to tell you — things about myself." 

Royl sought the little hand under the carriage 
robe, and covered it with his own. 

"Tell me anything you want to, my darling," he 
said. 

*' Then I shall have to tell you first," continued the 
girl, with a little touch of pride in her voice, " that we 
are as poor as it is possible for people to be, and that 
my life has been altogether such a different one from 
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yours that I suppose you can hardly imagine anything 
about it/' 

*' My poor little Genevieve," replied Royl, in a 
half-remonstrant, half-tender voice, " do you suppose 
I am such a poltroon as to have that make any differ- 
ence with me ?" 

" No; you are too good and noble for that. But it 
would make a difference with many people ; and after 
what we have said to each other, you ought to know 
— it is your right, and it is my duty to tell you." 

" Well, dear," and he smiled on her with eyes and 
lips, a glint of his native mirth shining through all the 
tenderness, " then do your duty ; only be sure I do 
not say that for my sake, only to quiet your sensitive 
conscience. Ah, Genevieve, what am I that I should 
be its keeper !" 

These last words broke from Royl in a tone of re- 
morse. In the humility that is born of a true love, 
the brave youth, who had always held himself to 
courage, and truth, and honor, stood accused and con- 
victed before his own soul. He could hold up his 
head in the presence of men and women, but here 
was one, the purest and best, of whom he was not 
worthy. 

** You are the grandest man in the world !" said 
Genevieve, an3 her beautiful eyes turned all their 
pride and tenderness on Royl Darrow. 

Little as he felt at that moment that he deser\'ed 
it, the praise was very sweet from those lips. 

Afterwards, Genevieve told her story. No man, 
if he had a heart — even if he had not been in love — 
could listen to it unmoved — the story of the young 
orphaned family left alone, and almost helpless, to 
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fight the hard battle of life ; the straits and shifts to 
keep a roof over their heads, and soul and body to- 
gether. Genevieve, as the eldest sister, had had to 
bear the brunt of things. She tried to touch as 
lightly as possible on her own share in the family 
sorrows; but the simple pathos of that young, 
lonely figure in the midst of the wrecked family 
fortunes, mu5t have forced itself upon the dullest 
imagination. 

Genevieve made her story as brief as possible ; but, 
when it was finished, Royl knew all about the little 
nest of a home between the whispering pine-woods 
and the many-voiced sea ; knew all about the young 
brother and sister, and the kindly, faded aunt who had 
tried to be a mother to her half-sister's young brood. 

And from such a home as this, the elegant Royl 
Darrow was one day to take his bride. 

Once, while Genevieve was talking, the thought of 
the proud, fastidious uncle, who had adopted him, and 
doated on him, and made him his heir, flashed across 
Royl — only once; the rest of the time he drank in 
with ear, and eye, and heart all that the girl was say- 
ing. It only made her fairer and dearer in his eyes. 

" How could such a lovely creature have bloomed," 
he wondered, "in such a soil, among such shadows! 
But nature always did her work thoroughly, whether 
it was in the making of a rose or a woman. Cities 
and courts could add no gloss and no grace to the 
perfection of Genevieve Weir." 

If this reasoning was due in part to a lover's par- 
tiality, the facts, it must be admitted, went far to 
sustain Royl's opinion. How he longed to take 
Genevieve at once out of her narrow, cramped life, 
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and set her in the ease and luxury of his own * How 
his heart glowed with a sense of protecting tender- 
ness as he thought of the time when he could take 
this fair creature to his home and shield her from 
every harsh wind of life, and surround her with 
every comfort and grace her youth had so far missed. 

All this, and a great deal more, he said to Gene- 
vieve — said it, she thought, in the most beautiful, elo- 
quent words which man had ever addressed to 
woman ! 

In return, he told her something about his own life, 
and the careless, joyous story struck Royl for the 
first time — it was such a contrast to poor Genevieve's. 

He had never had a sorrow in his life worth the 
naming, for, though he had lost his parents in his 
infancy, his doating uncle had lavished on the boy 
whatever love and wealth could supply. After he had 
graduated at home, Royl had gone abroad for a 
couple of years' travel and study, and a few weeks after 
his return he met Genevieve for the first time. So, 
his story ended, like a summer's day, fair and cloud- 
less from beginning to end. But the lovers' tallj and 
the drive around Central Park, under that yellow moon 
and the happy, gathering stars, could not go on for- 
ever. In all their lives the two would never look 
up through leafless branches to the full, stately moon, 
without that night, with its young hope and joy, 
coming back to them — never, though the gallant 
youth lived to be a bowed old man, and the fair girl 
a white-haired, wrinkled woman. 

Sometimes, it is true, a thought came across Gene- 
vieve of her aunt and her cousins, and of what they 
would say if they knew with whom she was out driv- 
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ing in the twilight. But the thought hardly troubled 
her. Nothing, it seemed, could do that any more. 
The new love made her calm and strong to her heart 
of hearts that night. 

But, at last, the phaeton turned out of the Park and 
rolled down the avenue where the tall street-lamps 
flared on either side. On the door-step of her uncle's 
house Royl was obliged to leave Genevieve, with his 
first soft kiss on her forehead and his tender farewells 
in her ear. 

Once inside, she heard the voices of company in 
the drawing-room, and made her way unobserved to . 
her own chamber. 

A few moments later there came a summons for 
Genevieve. She learned from the maid who brought 
it fhat her cousins had just returned. 

Nobody evidently, suspected tliat she had been out 
of the house. For an instant she resolved to say 
nothing about her drive, but she was of a simple, 
truthful nature, and concealment did not strike her 
fine sense of honor pleasantly. She made up her 
mind to seize the first opportunity to say, as though 
it were the most natural thing in the world, that 
Royl Darrow had called to take her out to drive in 
the Park that afternoon. 

So much, and no more, her relatives seemed to have 
a right to know* Then she went down-stairs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I were but little happy if I could say how much. 

— Much Ado About Nothing, 

ACK WALDO came out of the front door with a 
bound, ran straight into somebody who stood in 
his way, and just escaped lying flat on the door-steps. 

Jack was in a hurry to meet some fellows at the rid- 
ing-school that afternoon, and he regained his bal- 
ance, anything but pleased at his rencounter. He 
looked up with a flush and a scowl, to see Royl Dar- 
row's face towering over him, an amused look in the 
) man's eyes. Jack was as good-hearted as he was hot- 

tempered a youth; his face cleared on the instant. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Darrow," he said ; " I had 
no intention of assaulting you on the door-step." 

Royl put out his hand. The two had grown toler- 
ably well acquainted in his occasional visits at the 
house. Jack in this case agreed with his sisters, that 
Royl Darrow was a splendid fellow. 

The young man's hand was on the door-bell when 
the boy ran into him. 

" My dear fellow, what a fiery onslaught that was ! '* 
exclaimed Royl, with a laugh. " You came upon me 
terrible as Achilles came upon his foes! But, since 
neither of us is vanquished, let us shake hands on it. 
Is Miss* Weir in?" he ended, rather abruptly. 

He did not ask for Jack's sisters. The boy noticed 
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that. In fact, very little went on under his eyes 
which escaped the rather shy, keen-witted boy. 

As Jack Waldo has a considerable r6le to play in 
certain crises of this story, perhaps you may as well 
make his acquaintance on the door-step as anywhere. 
He did not resemble any of his family. The face of 
some long-forgotten ancestor probably lived again in 
the boy's dark, thin features and keen black eyes. 
One of the reasons which had induced his father to go 
abroad at this time was the new start a sea-voyage 
would give Jack's health. For the boy, despite all 
the home-chafiing and criticism of which he was the 
object, was still the idol of the household. His par- 
ents and his sisters were amused at his oddities. They 
repeated his droll speeches, while his opinion of peo- 
ple and things had more weight with his family than 
any of them were aware of. They said he was " keen 
as a brier" and " sharp as a blade," while his shrewd, 
outspoken criticism went straight to the point, and 
showed up a family weakness or girlish foible as 
nothing else could have done. He had been petted 
and spoiled a good deal, as the only son and the 
youngest of the family is apt to be ; but there was good 
stuff in him — a larger brain — a roomier heart — than in 
any of the others. 

The truth was. Jack had grown very fond of his 
cousin Genevieve during these two months that she 
had been under his father's roof. Indeed, his parti- 
ality for her had been the source of endless rallying and 
jokes on the part of his sisters. Jack had taken it all 
with wonderful good-humor, parried the jests, and 
chosen his own time for handsomely turning the tables 
on those young ladies. 
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Genevieve, too, had a stronger liking for her boy- 
cousin than she had for any other of her grand rela- 
tives. Despite all their real kindness and cordiality, 
she was always vaguely conscious of some subtle ele- 
ment of criticism in the atmosphere when she was in 
the presence of her aunt or of her young cousins. 
She always fought the feeling, as an injustice to them 
and a weakness in herself. Still, she was never at 
home with them as she was with Jack. The two were 
together a great deal, and an affectionate intimacy had 
sprung up between them. If he had been two or 
three years older. Jack would probably have fancied 
himself in love with Genevieve Weir ; but he was now 
at the period when anything of that sort seems abso- 
lutely and ineffably ridiculous to a boy. That, how- 
ever, did not at all prevent him from thinking his 
cousin the loveliest girl he had ever met, and drawing 
comparisons between her and his sisters' young lady 
friends, much to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Jack's thoughts went like a flash on the door-step. 
He knew Genevieve was at that moment in the draw- 
ing-room with his sisters and some of their young lady 
friends. " If Royl Darrow once got into the drawing- 
room, all those fascinating young creatures would at 
once make a rush at him,' to quote Jack's very ungal- 
lant way of putting it to himself. " He would not 
have a chance for a private syllable with Genevieve. 
Of course, if he wanted to see the others, he would 
have inquired for them," Jack reasoned rapidly, " and 
as he didn t> Royl Darrow was acting like the fine, 
brave fellow he was, in asking, for nobody but Gene- 
vieve." Jack's heart warmed towards him; he made 
up his mind on the instant. 
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" Yes, my cousin is in," he said, promptly opening 
the door. " Walk in, and I will call her." 

Moments were precious to Royl Darrow, for he had 
only a few to spare. He had come, resolved at all 
hazards on having a private interview with Genevieve. 
He was not sure whether his meeting with Jack on 
the door-step would advance or retard his purpose. He 
was ready enough to tell the roguish-eyed boy that 
he wished to see his cousio alone; but he saw that 
such a request might embarrass Genevieve. He was 
not supposed to be on so intimate a footing with her 
as he was with her cousins. Royl himself was brave 
enough to dare or avow anything. It was only for 
the sake of the woman that he loved that he hesitated. 

But Jack was equal to the occasion. Indeed, the 
boy's mangement of the whole matter would have done 
credit to the most finished intrigant. 

At the head of the stairs was a small ante-room, 
which opened into the library. At this time of day 
both were sure to be empty. Jack remarked to young 
Darrow, in the most matter-of-fact tone, that the draw- 
ing-room was full of company, and escorted him up the 
great staircase through the small ante-room into the 
library. Then he went for Genevieve. He found 
her, as he expected, in the drawing-room. He managed 
to draw her aside and slip a card into her hand. 

" You will find Darrow up-stairs, in the library," he 
said. 

And they all imagined, when Genevieve excused 
herself and left the drawing-room for a few minutes, 
that she had gone to gratify some whim of Jack's. 

No servant, though he had been in the secret, could 
have managed the thing half so cleverly as that young 
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boy had done. But his thoughtfulness did not end 
there. It was scarcely two minutes after Genevieve 
had passed up the stairs, with a deepened flush on her 
cheeks and a happy light in her eyes, before Jack fol- 
lowed her. It was no small sacrifice for the boy to do 
this, as that afternoon would be his last chance, before 
he sailed, of meeting some of his cronies at the riding- 
school. 

But he felt that his presence in the ante-room might 
be of some service to the pair in the library ; he could 
post himself as a kind of picket-guard outside, and in 
case any one approached the door, Jack felt pretty 
certain he could trust his ready wits to draw off the 
intruder. 

"There isn't another girl in the world — my ele- 
gant sisters included — for whom I would take all this 
trouble," muttered Jack to himself, as he marched, 
with rather a rueful face, up the long staircase. "But, 
bless your sweet soul and your pretty face, my cousin 
Genevieve, you are worth a fellow's putting himself 
out for you; and if Royl Darrow and you should — " 
He did not finish this sentence, he only turned a somer- 
sault, while an expression of mysterious and unutterable 
exultation almost distorted his face. Then he went to 
one side of the ante-room and ensconced himself on a 
small lounge behind some heavy silk curtains. 

A low hum of voices from the library came to him, 
but he could not distinguish a word ; and if he could, 
he would have been horrified at the bare idea of turn- 
ing eavesdropper. Still, he did feel rather grand, 
mounted on guard there, and he chuckled no little to 
himself, thinking how electrified the people down- 
stairs would be if they knew that Royl Darrow and 
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Genevieve Weir were having an interview all to them-i 
selves in the library. 

Meanwhile, the young people were having their own 
talk together. 

**0 my darling!** Royl Darrow was saying, as he 
held the soft, small hand, and drank in the sweetness 
of the brown eyes that smiled into his, " this has been 
the happiest, humblest day of my life! The world 
around and the heavens above seem changed and glori- 
fied to me. What have I done, I constantly ask my- 
self, that God ' should so supremely bless me? What 
am I, that He should give me the loveliest woman in 
all His world, that I may love and cherish her? My 
Genevieve, when I try to think what you are to be in- 
my future — inspiring arid ennobling whatever is best in 
me — the song, and poem, and bloom in my life, my soul is 
still with joy and wonder. The knights and heroes of 
the loftiest poems, of the noblest romances, hardly seem 
worthy of you! And to what stature must I dwindle 
when I dare to place myself in thought by their side?" 

This talk seemed divine as the music of the spheres 
to Genevieve. Yet, as she listened, a certain fear min- 
gled with her joy. 

" O Royl !*' said the clear voice, with a quiver all 
through its sweetness, " I am not what your love and 
fancy are making me. I tremble for the time when you 
shall come to see the real Genevieve behind all your 
beautiful idealization of her. And yet, Royl, you 
shall hold me to my best ! Love, you know, has trans- 
muted even base natures into something fine and, 
noble. I will try to grow into the woman you imagine 
me! How could I have dreamed yesterday thai: I 
should be sitting here to-day, saying this to you ? I 
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have lived so much, I have been so happy, it seems 
ages since you told me last night ! " 

So they talked their lover's talk, while Jack, in the 
next room, a self-posted sentinel, was having a hard 
time of it, thinking of the fellows at the- riding-school, 
and telling himself " he was a long-eared donkey not 
to cut out of the house, and leave the young people in 
the library to take care of their own affairs. He didn't 
suppose they would thank him for mounting guard 
over their interview." 

But, for all that, though he fumed and grew more 
vexed and impatient every moment, and twisted his 
slight, lithe figure into all imaginable shapes. Jack 
stayed. Meanwhile, young Darrow, though he had a 
great deal to say, had very little time in which to 
say it. 

He had that morning experienced about the sharp- 
est vexation which had ever fallen to his smooth lot. 
His uncle was interested in some matters at that time 
before the Legislature, and had found it necessary to 
go to Albany that afternoon. He had expressed a de- 
sire that his nephew should accompany him. Indeed, 
the man, always fond of the youth, in these days 
hardly wanted him out of his sight. It would have 
seemed unpardonable selfishness on the part of Royl 
to refuse so slight a request to one to whom he owed 
everything, and who had exacted so little in return for 
all the love and care he had lavished. But this short 
journey was most unwelcome to Royl. The ardent 
young lover had made up his mind to acquaint his 
uncle that very evening after dinner with his engage- 
ment. Indeed, Royl would not feel quite easy until 
the man he loved above all men shared his knowledge 
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and wished him joy of his love. And now this jour- 
ney to Albany must not only delay the all-important 
disclosure and shorten his last interview with Gene- 
vieve, but prevent his seeing her at the last moment 
at the depot, to-morrow morning, before she left the 
city. It was very aggravating for a devoted young 
lover, especially for one who, like Royl, had had his 
own way all his life, so that the wonder was he was 
not altogether spoiled. 

In his vexation, Royl had hinted that some affairs 
of his own would make the journey to the Capital, at 
this time, particularly inconvenient, and his uncle, he 
thought, had seemed a little surprised or hurt at his 
nephew's reluctance to accompany him. It was not 
strange. The elder could not imagine the younger 
had anything more important on hand than an engage- 
ment at the opera or a club-dinner. Of course, Royl 
could not explain matters at that time; and so it had 
ended in his consenting — for his uncle's sake, with ap- 
parent cordiality — to go. 

All this Royl rapidly communicated to Genevieve — 
for the golden moments were precious — as they sat in 
the library. Royl was to join his uncle and to take 
the train late in the afternoon. He assured Genevieve 
that only a few days would elapse before he should 
seek her in that gray nest, which held by the sea a 
treasure to him more and dearer than all the palaces 
of the world ; and then he said something else about 
another home which was to be in a little time. But I 
have already told you quite enough of their talk. The 
rest shall be sacred to themselves. 

At last Royl drew from his pocket a small box of 
dark-veined malachite, dainty and beautiful enough to 
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have been fashioned by Vulcan in some idle hour, 
when he paused from forging thunderbolts for Jupiter 
and making crowns and sceptres for the lesser gods. 
When Royl touched the spring, the lid flew back, 
and the light flashed up from a rather old-fashioned 
but choice circlet of small diamonds. 

" It is the ring my father gave my mother," he said, 
"the day she promised him she would be his wife. 
Less than two days before she died — I was not seven 
years old at that time — she placed this box in my 
hand, told me its history, and bade me keep it until I 
should place it on the hand of the woman who was 
dearest to me in all the world." And while Royl was 
talking, he slipped the circlet around Genevieve's 
finger, and the light leaped after it and flashed around 
her hand. Little, white, soft hand! It had never 
worn any diamonds before. 

In a little while she was able to thank the giver; 
and afterward Royl had to slip the ring off, lest curi- 
ous eyes should see it, and the truth be dragged out 
by eager, pitiless questions, when Genevieve, just on 
the point of leaving her relatives, would be least pre- 
pared to answer them. So he returned the diamonds 
to the box, which he placed in her hand, and Gene- 
vieve promised that she would put on the ring the day 
after her return home. 

Oh, how that hour did fly to the pair in the library! 
How it did crawl to poor Jack, waiting outside and 
resolving a dozen times that he would go off aqd leave 
other people to manage their own affairs, and yet 
never doing it ! 

But at last his long watch was over. The door 
opened, and Royl Darrow and Genevieve came out 
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Jack involuntarily drew back into the shade of the 
heavy draperies. He saw that Genevieve's face was 
all tremulous and aglow with a wonderful light. The 
boy thought she was more beautiful than she had ever 
been in her life before. 

He saw, too, the fondness that shone in Royl's fine 
eyes before he spoke, taking Genevieve's hand in his : 
" I must go now, my darling ; but the thought of this 
blessed hour will be the heart and joy of all the other 
hours until we meet again." 

As he said those words, Genevieve stood quite still. 
The flushed, tremulous face turned up to the young 
man suddenly grew bright with a strange, solemn radi- 
ance. Long afterward, looking back upon that time, 
it seemed to her that there must have been some presci- 
ence in the singular mood which came over her. A mys- 
tery of feeling, a mighty calm, a solemn joy, thrilled 
her whole being. She felt almost as one might who 
has passed suddenly into the stillness and remoteness 
of another life. 

" Royl," she said, looking up at him with large, 
beautiful eyes, and laying her hand on his arm, while 
the sweet, familiar voice had a thrill in it no mortal 
ears had ever heard before, "I have given you my 
promise — I shall keep my word. Whatever the future 
may have in store for us, whatever may be coming to 
test the faith of either, I shall keep my Word to you, 
to God — keep it to the last day of my life ! " 

The clear, ringing voice, the pale, radiant face, the 
solemn words themselves, gave to this speech the 
sacredness of a vow Indeed, Genevieve almost won- 
dered whether it was herself or another that was 
speaking. It seemed as though her soul had risen up 
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within her, and, swayed by some mighty impulse, had 
spoken the word, had given the pledge, and was :still 
again. 

Royl Darrow gazed on her a moment in silence. This 
was a phase of Genevieve he had never seen. He was 
thrilled, awed by her words, and dazzled by the almost 
unearthly loveliness of her face. His voice shook 
when, a moment later, he took her hands in his. 

" Did you think I needed that promise — that I could 
ever doubt your word, Genevieve ?" he asked. Then, 
with bowed head, and with a voice that was like a 
prayer — for Genevieve's speech had lifted him into a 
rare, solemn mood — he said: "God — who has given 
you to me — keep you safely until I come again ! " 

There was not another instant to spare; he bent 
down, kissed her on eyes and lips, and went away. 

Genevieve turned towards the library. Her heart, 
like a rose heavy with morning dews, was shaken 
with the burden of its very joy. She could not go 
down-stairs to face all those strangers, and join in the 
light talk and careless gossip of the drawing-room. 

Jack Waldo had heard every word, seen every ges- 
ture which had taken place in the ante-room. He 
could not help himself if he would. He had stood 
there breathless with wonder and amazement. The 
beauty and sentiment of the whole scene had stirred 
his boyish heart with some awe and delight which it 
had never known before. 

Genevieve had almost reached the library again 
when she happened to glance up on one side, and met 
Jack's black eyes staring on her from between the 
curtains. 

She gave a little cry of dismay, then stood quite 
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still; her cheeks grew very white with the sudden 
shock, and then flamed into scarlet with pain and 
anger. 

For a moment Jack's heart seemed to stand still; 
the discovery was so sudden, the appearances so 
greatly against him. But the desire to rehabilitate 
himself in Genevieve's eyes brought back courage and 
voice. He came forward at once. 

" I should have run away if I could," he said, in a 
tone and with a face whose frank honesty it would not 
be easy to doubt. " But you both came so suddenly 
out of the library, it was too late to rush anywhere." 

" But how came you to be in the ante-room ?" asked 
Genevieve, still fluttered and doubtful. 

There was nothing for Jack to do now but make a 
clean breast of it, and explain what had brought him 
there ; he bungled over it a good deal, as a boy natu- 
rally would. 

"I met Mr. Darrow at the front door; he asked only 
for you. I fancied he didn't want to see the others, 
and so I brought him up into the library, and then 
went after you, and — " 

"Oh, I remember!" exclaimed Genevieve, her face 
breaking into sudden radiance. " And I owe all this 
unbroken interview to you ! " 

"Yes," answered Jack, with a flush of honest pride. 
"You and Royl Darrow would never have gotten in 
there, if it hadn't been for me. But you needn't sup- 
pose," continued the boy, now growing scarlet to his 
temples with honest indignation, as he remembered 
the reproach of Genevieve's first look and cry, " that 
I was hanging round here, like a confounded sneak, to 
spy out anything. I thought it might be awkward if 
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anybody rushed in on you. I fancied, if I set about 
it, I could trust my wits to keep intruders off, so I 
turned myself into a sort of picket, and mounted be- 
hind the window-curtains, and, like Hamlet's Francisco, 
had 

** * — Quiet guard, 
Not a mouse stirring.' " 

"You dear, dear Jack! you don't know what you 
have done for me ! " exclaimed Genevieve, and in her 
surprise and gratitude, she put her arms around his 
neck and kissed him. 

"I'm tremenduously glad if I have!" said Jack, 
in a glow of relief and pleasure. **But I never did 
feel quite so much like a sneak as I did when you 
turned round and saw me behind the curtains. A 
fellow doesn't want to have that sensation more 
than once in his lifetime!" and he shrugged his 
shoulders and shook his head with a gravity that 
was amusing. 

"Jack, you dear boy, come into the library with 
me!" said Genevieve, making up her mind on the 
instant. 

Jack followed her obediently, and they sat down on 
the lounge, where a few moments before Royl Darrow 
had sat with Genevieve. The soft light shone now 
upon the young faces. Rows of books in rich bind- 
ings, in massive cases, with a few choice landscapes 
and engravings, covered the walls. Jack stared at his 
cousin with curious, pleased eyes. A great deal must 
have gone on before that scene he had just witnessed 
in tl>e library, and which had so impressed his boyish 
heart and imagination. 

In a moment Genevieve spoke: "I am going to 
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prove to you, Jack, what I think of the favor you have 
just done me, by telling you my secret." 

Jack twirled his cap, and his black eyes shone, but 
he could not think of a word to say. 

"Yesterday afternoon, when your family were all 
out, Royl Darrow called and took me to drive in the 
Park, and he asked me, and I have promised to — to 
be his wife ! " 

Jack bounded off the lounge. "Hurrah!" he 
shouted ; " that is the best news I have heard this year. 
Royl Darrow is a splendid fellow ; and you, Genevieve, 
you are the dearest girl in the world — the very pearl 
and rose of women ! Oh ! I want to break out in 
three cheers and a tiger ! " 

Genevieve laughed, while the tears shone in her eyes. 
Jack's boyish enthusiasm went to her heart more than a 
thousand elegant congraulations. It was a real comfort 
to have this boy even, with whom she could share her 
joy. 

The burden of her happy secret was almost more 
than her young heart could bear. She was so alone 
in the world — alone even in her joy. At home, her 
brother and sister were too young, and her aunt — 
kind and motherly as she was — too burdened and sad- 
dened by wearing economies and household cares to en- 
ter fully into Genevieve's joy. 

Her very affection would probably take the alarm 
when the engagement was first announced to her. She 
would very likely be troubled with doubts and fears 
regarding her niece's lover, a man whom she had never 
seen, and of whom she had no knowledge, while Gene- 
vieve was the apple of her eye. 
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' But, with Jack, there were no drawbacks. His de- 
light was as heartfelt as it was outspoken. 

" To think what a splendid match you are to make, 
Genevieve ! " he went on. " Why, there isn't a girl in 
all my sisters' elegant set who would not feel as proud 
to marry Royl Darrow as Cinderella did when she wed 
the Prince ! What a bomb-shell will go off down-stairs 
when they learn the news ! " ' 

" I must leave to-morrow morning, you know," said 
Genevieve. " We shall have company to dinner, and 
there will be no time to tell them. Had Royl not 
been called out of town so suddenly, I think he would 
have spoken to your father." 

" If the girls knew, before they sailed, it would keep 
off seasickness," said Jack. "It would furnish them 
with an inexhaustible topic of conversation from Sandy 
Hook to Queenstown," and at that they both laughed 
merrily. 

Then Genevieve opened the malachite box and 
showed Jack the diamond ring inside, and told him 
its history, all of which interested him vastly. 

" Well, Genevieve," said the boy, in his bliint, honest 
fashion, " you have won the prize without trying for it. 
But you deserve it. Royl Darrow knew how to choose 
the best." 

" O Jack, it frightens me to hear you say that ! " re- 
plied Genevieve, and there was no affectation in her 
speech. 

"Well, Royl Darrow and I happen to be of one 
mind on that subject," laughed Jack. 

That was the end of the talk. Voices outside were 
shouting for Genevieve, and saying that absurd Jack 
had just carried her off for the afternoon. But, boy 
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as he was, she had not asked him to keep her secret, 
and he had given no promise. All the same, she trusted 
him. 

The next day Genevieve left for her home, and in the 
following week the Waldos sailed in the Scotia. 



CHAPTER III. 

There's something in his soul 
O'er which his melancholy sits on brood. — Hamlet, 

ROYL DARROW and his uncle Alvin were at the 
Delavan House. One of the wild storms of early 
March was raging outside. The wings of the mighty 
tempest struck fiercely at the windows. But the 
sound did not in the least interfere with the comfort 
of the two gentlemen seated together at their dinner 
in their private apartments that evening. 

Everything about the two was as luxurious as pos- 
sible. The brightest of fires glowed in the grate. 
The meats and the game had been served some time 
before, and the waiters had left the gentleman alone 
with the fruit and the wine. 

Alvin Darrow was a man of refined tastes and ex- 
pensive habits. But his elegance was not of the 
ostentatious kind. At home he lived in handsome 
but quiet style. He had choice pictures and fine 
horses, and old china and plate. He never sat down 
to a dinner at his own table without flowers from his 
conservatory made a bank of glowing bloom and 
fragrance in the centre of the board ; he never drank 
a glass of wine without first lifting it to the light and 
enjoying the sparkle of the champagne, the red glow of 
the claret through the cut glass. He took his 
coffee in a cup of rare faiencey worth more than its 
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weight in gold ; and out of this, tradition said, Marie 
Antoinette had sipped her morning chocolate in the 
gay, happy days when she played that pretty mas- 
querade of dairy-maid at Little Trianon. 

A man of this type would be apt to be critical and 
fastidious. But although Alvin Darrow was this to 
a degree whicli only his intimate friends suspected, 
still there was a na!tive kindliness and urbanity about 
the man which made, him a favorite with all classes of 
people. He was a good deal of a scholar, and devoted 
much of his spare time to books, though he had never 
gone out of business. 

The meal was over at last. It had struck Royl 
that his uncle was in an unusually gay mood to-night. 
His temper was naturally equable ; but during the 
last year there had been some change in him which 
the younger man had tried to disguise to himself. 
The elder was absent, moody, and a little inclined to 
be exacting and irritable with everybody except his 
idolized nephew. 

Royl sometimes wondered whether his uncle was not 
growing old, though he was not sixty-five, and in the 
erect gait, the bright, keen eyes, the dark hair, not yet 
heavily frosted with gray, there were as yet few signs 
of age. 

But to-night the man's humor was of the pleasant- 
est. Everything was going smoothly at the Legisla- 
ture. He was by no means a lobbyist, but he was 
deeply interested in one or two bills which were cer- 
tain to be carried through to-morrow. He had been 
talking over these matters, and relating some amusing 
incidents of the day, during the dinner. But all the 
time there was an undercurrent in the elder man's 
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thoughts, as there was in the younger's. Each had 
made up his mind to impart a secret to the other that 
evening — a secret which was as the centre of life to 
himself. And outside the wind thundered, and 
the rain flapped its black wings fiercely at the win- 
dows. 

There was a little silence in the talk between the 
two. The elder man pushed back his chair and re- 
garded the other earnestly from under the straight, 
heavy line of his eyebrows. At that moment an ob- 
server could not have failed to be struck with the 
family likness between the two men. It showed it- 
self in the firm mould of the chin, in the clear lines 
of the face ; but there the likeness ceased, for Royl's 
gray eyes and yellow-brown hair had come of his 
mother s race. 

The elder Darrow was a rather spare, medium-sized 
man, with a dignified and courteous presence. His 
gray beard became his* handsome face; There was 
something about the man which would have made you 
turn and look at him in a crowd. 

At last Royl looked up — he had been in a brown 
study for several minutes, not even tasting the banana 
which he had been absently peeling — and meeting 
the other's eyes with that intent look in them, he 
exclaimed : ** Uncle Alvin, you have something to 
say to me?" 

**You are right, my boy; I have something to say 
to you." He spoke in a slow, impressive tone, and 
he took up the small glass of sherry at his plate, and 
held it in the light, where every drop of the bright 
amber sparkled afresh ; but he did not see it ; he was 
thinking how to begin the talk. He had never until 
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to-night thought twice before speaking to Royl. It 
was more curious still, because the subject which he 
was now approaching had not been out of his thought 
for months. 

Royl, too, had something to say to his uncle to- 
night ; he had been saying it for the last three days 
to himself ; but there had been no chance for a private 
talk. The elder man had been occupied with com- 
mittes, and members, and numerous acquaintances ; and 
the only film of cloud that ever rose over the sky of 
Royl's joy in these days was the thought that he had 
not told his uncle. Not that he had any real mis- 
givings on the subject. Of course, he reasoned, the 
news of his engagement would take his uncle im- 
mensely by surprise. Royl must not expect that he 
would be very cordial at first. His fears would prob- 
ably take the alarm lest his nephew had acted on a 
rash, romantic impulse ; he would have a great many 
critical questions to ask regarding the lady who had 
so suddenly ,won the heart of his nephew. 

But Royl was brave and strong enough for anything. 
He meant to pour out heart and soul to his uncle to- 
night. He would tell Genevieve's pathetic story — as 
those sweet lips had first told it to himself. He knew 
his uncle's heart. Had he not proved it a thousand 
times \ It would be touched by that tale. Royl knew too, 
better than anybody else, the old man's ingrained pride 
and prejudices; a penniless orphan from an obscure 
home, whose whole life had been cramped and starved 
by poverty, could not be the sort of wife which Alvin 
Darrow's love and ambition would have desired for 
his nephew. 

,So much Royl admitted to himself. But he be- 
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lieved his uncle one of the noblest of men. His pre- 
judices would yield when he saw how Royl's happi- 
ness was at stake, and he had only to know Genevieve 
to have her walk straight into that large heart. 

After this fashion the young lover had reasoned 
during these three days in which one face had glim- 
mered before him wherever he wandered around the 
streets of the old city, and followed him into his 
dreams, and thrilled the nights with the joy of the 
days. 

He had, too, the loveliest fancies about Genevieve. 
He saw her in a little while a graceful and harmonious 
presence in their home, the young mistress of all the 
refined elegance that surrounded her; the supreme 
joy of her husband's heart ; the comfort and gladness 
of his uncle's. So Royl seemed to walk on air these 
days. On each of them he wrote to Genevieve, and 
each letter was filled with the passion of his heart, 
with the dreams and hopes of his future! 

All through the dinner, and the pleasant talk on 
both sides, Royl had been telling himself that the 
time had come now ; as soon as the meal was over and 
the waiters had left the two to themselves, he would 
speak. 

It was singular that Royl had been just on the 
point of opening his lips when his uncle made that 
remark. Something in the tone or manner of the 
elder struck him, for he waited silently. 

Alvin Darrow put down his glass and gazed at his 
nephew ; the grave, searching glance from those dark, 
keen, eyes was not unmixed with tenderness, but there 
was something in the look which implied a little un- 
certainty — if it had been any other person than Royl, 
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you might have thought the man was trying to take 
the measure of his companion before he opened the 
subject he had in hand. He suddenly started up. 
Two large easy-chairs had been drawn in front of the 
glowing coals. 

" Let us sit down here," said the elder. " A grate- 
fire, like that, should always make the foreground of 
a confidential talk. I think this weather has given me 
a touch of rheumatism, my boy. I fear, one of 
these days, my old bones will get stifif, and I shall be a 

' Lame Vulcan laboring o'er the palace-floor/ 

and you can have your fun out of me, you young ras- 
cal, as the gods did out of him." 

He spoke in the light, rallying tone which he so 
often used to his nephew. The two were always hav- 
ing their jesting-tilts together, and loving each other 
all the better for them. 

Royl laughed. " I shall have my revenge then, at 
last, for the dark game you played me the day I was 
a youngster of fifteen, and you brought me home 
Racer for a birthday present, and I was in a seventh 
heaven of joy until you got me on the mare's back, 
and mounted your own gray. Do you remember 
what a mad race of ten miles that brace of quadru- 
peds took us? Ugh! how my young bones did ache 
the rest of that day! I think yours, or your con- 
science, must have given you some twinges. IVe 
owed you, sir, a grudge for that gallop these ten 
years!" 

The elder man laughed heartily, and stroked his 
white hands. "You were game to the last, Royl ! * he 
«aid. "You sat the mare splendidly! How the two 
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creatures kept abreast with wide nostrils and flaming 
eyes! It was like that old historic gallop from 
Ghent to Aix. Ours was no heroic errand, though. 
We bore no goods news ; we had no grand old city at 
her last gasp to save. I was simply bent on treating 
your young muscles to a thorough seasoning on the 
new mare's back." 

At this point the two sat down together. How the 
storm howled and raged outside! How the red coals 
glowed and the little violet wreathes of flame quiv- 
ered among them ! 

Something happened that night which made the 
two remember these things all their lives. In this 
light talk — a mere fencing-match of wits — did either 
have any vague instinct that a mighty struggle was at 
hand ? Did either have any prescience of that which 
was to come, which was to prove the will, the purpose, 
the manhood of one of these two the stronger? In 
after days, looking back on that night, each often 
asked this question of himself, but never of the 
other. 

"Uncle Alvin," said Royl, breaking the silence 
which had fallen again, "I, too, have a secret to tell 
you to-night ; it is about — a woman ! " 

The man turned at those words and gazed at his 
nephew, but there was a strange, absent look in his 
eyes — on his whole face. Royl saw that his uncle had 
not heard a word he had been saying. 

" Royl," he said, in a low, solemn voice, taking no 
notice of his nephew's speech, " I have tried to be a 
good friend to you — I have made it the great aim of 
my life that you should be happy, my boy." 

The tone, the words touched Royl inexpressibly. 
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" I know you have, uncle Al," he said, with an un- 
usual softness in the clear, manly quality of his 
voice. His heart had been tenderer than ever to- 
wards his uncle these last days. The love for one 
woman seemed to have elevated and enlarged his 
whole nature. All his relations to his kind had ac- 
quired a new depth and sacredness in his thought and 
feelings. I cannot conceive of a true love having any 
other effect on a man. 

" I can never," continued Royl, " utter what I owe 
to you. From the moment I came to your door, a 
lonely, friendless little orphan, no boy ever had a 
kinder friend, a tenderer father, than I have found in 
you. I have been thinking a great deal about these 
things of late, and that I have been a sort of ungrate- 
ful scapegrace, uncle Al." 

The uncle looked at his nephew with eyes that shone 
with pride and tenderness. 

■ " No, Royl," he said, " God knows you have been 
the joy of my heart ever since that morning when 
they brought you to me straight from the sailing ves- 
sel, with the letter of your dead father in your hands. 
What a handsome little rogue you were just then, de- 
spite the long, hard voyage, the seasickness, and the 
sailors' rough care ! How sturdily you carried your 
head, and how you looked at me with your big, solemn 
eyes, as though you would take my measure, would 
read my soul with your young boy's instincts. And from 
that hour I loved you better than anything in the world, 
Royl. There was wide room in my heart. My wife 
and my girls had gone, and I had not a near relative 
on earth but you. From that hour, my boy, you have 
been everything to me." 
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"I've been a selfish scamp, u^ncle Al, said Royl, 
smitten with a sudden, remorseful tenderness. 

" No. Royi, you have been all ^.ha*■. I would have 
asked my own son to be to me," answered the elder. 
" And I — I have lived for you. If I have not made 
you happy, if I have known a wish of yours that I have 
not tried t9 gratify, let me know, Royl." 

" Not one," replied the younger. "You've done your 
best to spoil me, uncle Al." 

" I think I have not been a very hard guardian," 
continued the elder man, softly. " I believe I have 
not been exacting on my part. I always said to my- 
self, * The boy's happiness shall not be sacrificed to 
an old man and his whims.' Whether I have done 
much or little for you^ Royl, I have not asked largely 
in return." 

"You have asked nothing, uncle Alvin. I have 
taken all your generosity, all your devotion, as I have 
taken the air or the sunlight. And what have I done 
for you in return?" 

With a nature like Royl's, some such speech was 
sure to be the outcome of this talk. 

" You have done more than you know. But we will 
not discuss that now. If you knew there was any- 
thing, Royl, on which I had set my whole heart 
and soul, would you try to bring that thing to 
pass I " 

Royl drew a long breath. Jlis uncle had asked the 
question very earnestly. 

" Words are cheap things," he replied. " Uncle 
Alvin, do you believe there is anything -in the world 
which you could ask of me, and I could do, where I 
should fail you ? " 
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" Then I wilJ ask it. J want you to let me choose 
you a wife, Royl." 

If he had asked the young fellow to stand up that 
moment and he shot for him, I doubt whether Royl's 
face could have turned whiter. He stared at his uncle 
a moment in speechless consternation, then he burst 
out: "O uncle Alvin, ask anything but that — ^any- 
thing but that ! " 

The uncle, in turn, stared at his nephew in dumb 
amazement. In a moment he found voice to exclaim : 
** What is the meaning of all this, Royl ! You look as 
though I had sentenced you to axe and block ! Is the 
suggestion of matrimony, then, such a horror to you 
— ^you, a gallant young fellow of twenty-five?" 

" No, it is not that, uncle Al," answered Royl ; and 
then he was silent a moment, thinking it was best to 
come out with the whole truth at once. 

But the elder man had not the dimmest conception 
of what was passing in the younger's mind. 

" Did you imagine, Royl, after all the time you have , 
known me," he asked, in a tone half-indignant, half- 
remonstrant, " that I should want to marry you to 
some veiled horror, some beautiful Medusa? Upon 
my word, one would think as much from your face !** 

Royl opened his lips to speak, but his uncle made 
an imperious gesture, and continued : " No, don*t apeak 
yetc Hear what I have to say, and get that look off 
your face. The woman whom I have chosen for you, 
Royl, is one after your own heart. She is young, beau- 
tiful, accomplished enough to satisfy even your ex- 
acting tastes. If she were not all that man can most 
desire in woman, I should not wish to see her your 
wife or my niece/* 
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" But, uncle," broke in Royl, desperately, " if she 
were all you say, and an angel to boot, and I did not 
love her — " * 

** You could not marry her, you would say !" ex- 
claimed his uncle, taking the words out of Royl's 
mouth. '* That conclusion does you honor. At 
twenty-five, I wou)d not haA^e you speak otherwise; 
but, my dear boy, I have had of late a growing sus* 
picion that you v/ere in love already, and with the very 
lady of whom I am talking." 

"Already!" repeated Royl, utterly confounded now, 
and a deep flush overspread his face. 

*'Yes; for I see you do not suspect it is of Ashley 
Brier that I have been speaking." '' 

As he uttered that name, Alvin Darrow leaned for- 
ward, his keen eyes dilated, and he stared with breath- 
less intentness at his nephew. But the name did 
not produce the effect for which the man so eagerly 
watched. 

Ashley Brier was a beautiful creature, the daughter 
and sole heiress of an old college classmate and busi- 
ness friend of Royl's uncle. The young people had, 
through the relations of their elders, been thrown a 
good deal together, and each heartily admired the 
other. 

Perhaps Royl's admiration would have deepened 
into a warmer feeling, if Genevieve Weir's fair face 
had not shone in his way and spoiled — more than he 
knew. 

But the light for which his uncle so passionately 
watched and waited did not come into Royl's 
eyes at the mention of Ashley Brier's name; and 
the elder man's features grew dark and sharp with 
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a disappointment which made him look twenty years 
older. 

" O Royl ! " he called out, suddenly, like a man who 
staggers under some terrible blow, "it has been the 
dream and hope of my life. Do not disappoint it ! " 

The voice was like the voice of a man who pleads 
for his life. Royl could hardly believe that those were 
his uncle's tones. But, through all his blind pain and 
bewilderment, one feeling was uppermost — and that 
was, his duty to speak at once, to tell the whole 
truth. 

He leaned forward ; he looked straight in the elder 
man's eyes. 

" Uncle Alvin," he said, " I cannot marry Ashley 
Brier, because I am engaged to another woman ! " 

At those words the elder sprang to his feet; his whole 
frame shook ; the dark eyes shot out a flame. 

**It is a lie — it must be a lie you are telling me, 
Royl ! " exclaimed he, in a voice low and hoarse with 
passion. 

Royl rose up. It would be difficult to say which 
face was the whiter. Such an accusation from such 
lips was a smiting blow ; but the proud, sensitive young 
man, stung to the quick as he was, managed to control 
himself enough to ask calmly: " Have I ever told you 
an untruth, uncle Alvin ? " 

"Who is she? What is her name?*' demanded the 
other, in a wild sort of way, taking no notice of his 
nephew's question. 

" Genevieve Weir. She is a niece of your old friend, 
Josiah Waldo. I met her first at his house this 
winter.'* 

"Genevieve Weir!" repeated the elder, and wrath 
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and pain made his tones almost a hiss, and then he 
hurled an oath after that beloved name ! 

The sound smote like a bolt to RoyFs heart. In 
all his life before he had never heard his uncle utter 
an oath, and now he coupled it with the name dearest 
to him on earth. The strong young man sat down 
with a dreadful sickness at his heart. 

In the silence that followed, Alvin Darrow sat and 
stared at his nephew. At last he raised his hand to his 
forehead in a wearied, dazed way. Royl saw it, and his 
soul was moved with a great pity. His uncle had not 
been himself that evening, he thought. He was al- 
ways so courteous, so kindly, so thoroughly master of 
himself, that he would never have given way to this 
excitement if nerve and strength had not suddenly 
broken down. Royl caught eagerly enough at this 
excuse, and all his old tenderness for his uncle re- 
turned. He leaned forward and took the old man's 
hand in both of his, and said : " Let me tell you the 
whole truth, uncle." 

The old man made him a sign to proceed, and in 
the next half hour 'Royl had the talking all to himself, 
while his uncle learned the whole story of his engage- 
ment to Genevieve Weir. 

Royl opened his heart so completely; he talked in 
such a brave, honest way of his love and of what 
Genevieve Weir had come to be in his heart and in his 
life, that any man or woman not quite world-hardened 
must have been touched listening to the story. But 
he did not succeed in moving his uncle. It is true, 
the man seemed to have regained his self-control, in 
a measure, and there were no more outbreaks of pas- 
sion on his part. 
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But what ' followed was even harder for Royi to 
bear. His uncle persisted in regarding his nephew's 
engagement as a rash, absurd, and altogether indefen- 
sible proceeding. Its very haste, he argued, proved 
its thoughtlessness and folly. Young men of Royl's 
age, he admitted, were likely to be carried away by 
some romantic impulse of that sort, and the only hope 
for them was, that reason and good sense would come 
to the rescue before their lives were spoiled. He in- 
timated, too, that Genevieve Weir must have been an 
artful young person, or she could not so easily have 
fascinated his high-souled nephew, and drawn him into 
her toils. Certain it was, that a young woman who 
could enter so precipitately into a secret engagement 
was not the sort of person Alvin Darrow would desire 
to see the wife of his nephew. 

All this talk was gall and wormwood to Royl. Re- 
membering who it was that spoke, he bore the torture and 
held down the fierce temper that rose hot and panting 
to his lips, and only defended his lady like a true 
knight ; yet he could not deny that his uncle seemed 
at times to have the best of the argument. 

He entreated the younger man to break his engage- 
ment. Under the circumstances, he insisted, it could 
not be binding on Royl; and here the man brought all 
his eloquence, all the power of his influence, and the 
memories of a lifetime of love and devotion to bear 
on his nephew. 

"I have never asked anything of you, my boy," 
he said, sadly and tenderly. "Do not, therefore, 
refuse me this time. My heart and soul are set on 
this matter. Have I not earned the right to ask so 
much? Must all the years of my love and care go 
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for nothing? Will you not make one sacrifice foi 
me, Royl? " 

It was hard for the young man to hear that voice 
plead in this way. The bitter tears came into his 
bright eyes and fell over his proud young face. 

" Uncle Alvin," he said, and if his voice shook at 
first, it grew steady at the last, " if it were my life you 
were asking of me, I believe I should freely give it to 
you, remembering all I owe you, all you have been to 
me. But you are are. asking me now to sacrifice my 
honor. I cannot be false to the woman I love — I can- 
not break my word to Genevieve Weir !" 

As he said these words in a kind of white-heat of 
pain and resolve, Royl rose up. The tall figure stood 
at its full height ; the pale, handsome face shone with 
inward truth and nobleness — he had never looked so 
grand before in all his life. 

His uncle, sitting in the chair, gazed up at him. So 
many feelings mingled in that gaze which Royl could 
not understand! The man shook his head in a sad, 
dazed sort of a way. 

"Honor! honor!" he muttered, and a bitter smile 
was about his gray beard, and a dark look was on his 
face; and, at last, Royl sat down. 

The men talked until long after midnight, and outside 
the storm kept on its wild way. In vain his uncle rea- 
soned and plead. Royl had been tortured and ago- 
nized, but he had not yielded. You might have 
thought there was, after all, the stuff of which mar- 
tyrs are made in the careless young fellow. 

At last the two men separated, bidding each other 
good-night in their old fashion. 

Royl went up to his apartments ; but not to sleep. 
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It had been the most miserable night of his life. All 
the time his heart was torn with pity for his uncle. 
He was full of alarm, too, about the old man's condi- 
tion. He had not said one harsh or unkind word to 
him during all their talk. 

But Royl's misery would not have been lessened if 
he could have looked into the room and seen his uncle 
after he left it. 

The old man sat a long while before the grate-fire 
absorbed in thought, while the shadow and the wretch- 
edness deepened on his face ; and at times a wild fear 
shone in his eyes, and he would glance around the 
room with a terror that was dreadful to see on the re- 
fined, agreeable features of Alvin Darrow. What could 
that man be afraid of? 

At last he rose up, went to his sleeping-room, 
opened a small drawer in his dressing-bureau, and drew 
out a dark steel-mounted case. When he opened it, a 
small revolver gleamed inside. The man's eyes glared 
at it ; he laughed a little, hard, triumphant laugh to 
himself. 

" If the boy holds on like this, if neither prayers, 
or arguments, nor any device of mine can bring him to 
yield, and if the worst comes, I can make a swift end 
of it with this ! " he said. " It will all have to come 
out then ; and you will see, my boy, why I was bent 
on this marriage, and that I did all as much to save 
you as myself! 

" My poor boy ! I have hurt you terribly to-night ; 
but it would hurt you worse, it would bring down that 
proud young head of yours to the dust to know — to 
know ! " and again that swift, scared gleam shot into 
his eyes. 
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"But the time hasn't come to use you yet," he 
muttered. " It seems as though this — this business 
would break me down; but I must sleep, and keep 
my brain clear and my nerves steady, and see what 
can be done, and hold myself to the doing of it re- 
morselessly." 

He closed the box after he had said these words, 
and put it back into the drawer. As he did this, the 
gray dawn through the breaking clouds looked in at 
his window. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Something is rotten in the State of DenmBik.-^Ifamlff, 

IT was one of the loveliest May mornings in which 
robins ever sang, in which young leaves ever 
quivered through all their fresh green to the soft 
caresses of the south wind, and over which blue, joy- 
ous skies ever shone. The bright, clear air was full 
of the sweetness of opening tree-blooms. It seemed 
as though the world had just been created ; and fin- 
ished and perfect, as God's hand had left it, was listen- 
ing to the welcoming-song of the morning stars, as it 
wheeled into its place among them and joined in the 
immortal paean. 

All this, and a great deal more, Genevieve Weir 
thought to herself, as she came down the cottage- 
walk, bordered with pink and purple hyacinths and 
golden crocuses, and passed out of the little brown 
gate into the road. Here she stood still a moment, in 
doubt which way to go. Into the stillness came two 
sounds, each soft and murmurous, yet each quite dis- 
tinct from the other. On her left the low, rustling 
voices, like a tune that half loses itself in dreams, was 
the wind among the pines; on her right the low, 
sweet, solemn sound, full of ineffable joy, of strength 
and peace, was the voice of the sea. 

Each of these sounds drew the soul of the girl at that 
moment. The old pine-grove was like a temple to 
60 
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her. She loved its shadowy stillness, the sunlight that 
glimmered on its mossy trunks^ the voices of the winds 
in its dark and mighty bosom. The place gave her al- 
ways a sense of rest, of a kindly, protecting Presence 
around her. At the foot of those grand old pines she 
had sobbed away many a childish grief, and whispered 
many a happy story to their crooning winds. 

But at other times the sea had the mightier spell 
for this girl. When her soul was all alive with joy, 
and life, and freedom ; when she felt bravest and glad- 
dest, then Genevieve Weir loved the vast spaces, the 
grand horizons, the boundless might and mystery of 
the sea. It was not strange that magnetism proved 
the stronger this morning. She kept on the road for 
a short distance, and then turned into a path which 
wound through green fields and low meadows in a 
zigzag fashion, until it reached the shore, half a mile 
away. And the May morning was in the soul of 
Genevieve Weir. The brightness, the throbbing life, 
the joy and beauty seemed a part of herself that hour. 
The robins sang in the trees, but the robins of her 
young life's May sang sweeter in her soul their songs of 
youth, and hope, and love. 

She looked herself like a very incarnation of the spirit 
of the morning ; there was such a gladness in the lovely 
brown eyes, such a glow of life, such an air of youth, 
and beauty, and happiness about her. She wore a new 
dress of some quiet gray fabric, and she had wreathed a 
light scarf of netted silk about her head. The soft 
golden meshes made a halo around her face. She wore 
this, too for the first time. One day, in her cousin Ella's 
room, and in a playful mood, she had caught up the scarf 
and wound it around her hair. The young girl, struck 
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with the picturesque effect, had declared the thing 
made Genevieve look half like a saint in some old 
painting, and half like a newly-crowned queen, and in- 
sisted on her keeping the scarf. 

But the Genevieve Weir who went down the blos- 
som-scented road, and turned into the path leading to 
the sea, while her soul within her was like the May 
morning for song and gladness, was never to be again. 
That radiant vision of young, joyous girlhood will no 
more light these pages. Something happened before 
that day was over which changed Genevieve Weir 
forever! 

It was now nearly three months since she had left 
New York, During this time she had not seen Royl 
Darrow. The day after he returned home, his uncle 
had business advices which made it necessary that 
Royl should start for the West within twenty-four 
hours. The case was so plain, the call so urgent, that 
again Royl was left without excuse, and had to swal- 
low with what grace he could a second bitter disap- 
pointment. He had fully intended to see Genevieve 
within two days after his return. 

The whole of this Western business had proved 
more involved, and demanded his presence in more 
places than Royl had imagined when he set out. 

But, if Royl returned before matters were adjusted, 
his uncle, in failing health, and absorbed in affairs at 
home, must take the young man's place. Even so 
ardent a lover as Royl Darrow could not propose an 
alternative which seemed so purely selfish. So he had 
crushed his eager impatience as best he could, and 
poured out his heart and soul in his letters to Gene- 
vieve. Her courage and sympathy had helped him 
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to bear a disappointment which, to some extent, she 
shared. But the consciousness of his love, and his 
frequent letters, had almost sufficed the girl these 
days. She had, too, the joyful looking forward to his 
coming. She fed her imagination on blissful dreams 
of the hour when he should stand in his young strength 
and manliness before her; and with such a hope to 
live on, the heart of Genevieve could well afford to 
wait. 

Indeed, these three months h^d been unusually 
happy ones to all the inmates of the little cottage at 
Grayledge, the old town on the Connecticut Sound 
where the Weirs lived. It was a curious old place. 
Farmers and fishermen formed the bulk of its popula- 
tion. It drowsed along the shore, and straggled off 
among the low hills in a long, loose fashion; still it 
was a strikingly picturesque place, with its bold fea- 
tures of sea and shore, its broken granite ledges that 
rose at intervals along the coast, and gave a name to 
the old town, and its varied landscapes of darkly- 
wooded hills, and sunny valleys, and sloping meadow- 
lands. 

Into the little cottage, that stood midway between 
the center of the town and the sea, Genevieve had 
brought these days something of the life and stir of 
the great city she had left. Such stories as she had 
to tell of the varied, crowded days and nights there I 
Even aunt Esther's face grew curious and eager like a 
child's as she listened; and to Rob and Gracie, their 
sister's stories of the great world beyond Grayledge 
were fascinating as Hans Anderson, and Arabian 
Nights, and Faerie Tales. 

But Genevieve brought home something more tan- 
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gible than fine stories as the result of her visit. The 
Waldos could afford to be generous with their old 
wardrobes, when they revelled in the near prospect 
of elegant Parisian toilets. So a trunk of all sorts of 
cast-off clothes, really as good as new, had been sent 
off with Genevieve. The careless generosity, which 
cost the donors nothing, had been a rain of marvellous 
good fortune to the cottage. There was no end of 
pretty garments, hardly touched by wear, that could 
be made over for Grade's small, lithe figure ; and a 
share fell to aunt Esther in two or three handsome 
gowns and breakfast-caps of Mrs. Waldo's ; and when 
she tried these on, the quiet lady blushed like a girl, 
and the young people stared at her, and wondered 
whether, after all, aunt Esther had not once been a 
beauty. 

Some of Jack's old suits, with a few alterations, 
made his young cousin Robert Weir feel as though he 
were dressed like a prince ; and these had been supple- 
mented with other gifts of books and toys most likely 
to delight the heart of a boy of fourteen. Jack had 
ransacked the nursery and playhouse, sure that his 
thoughtfulness for her young brother would gratify 
Genevieve. 

But through all these happy months the girl had 
kept her secret. She was surprised at her own reti- 
cence. There was something curious about it — almost 
like a fatality, she sometimes thought. She had re- 
turned to Grayledge fully intending to confide her en- 
gagement to her aunt, and during the first fortnight 
had been, constantly on the watch for an opportunity 
to speak. But the right moment never came. The 
two women, though they lived under the same roof. 
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never seemed, for that fortnight, to be alone together 
long enough for the necessary confidence ; or, if they 
were, Genevieve was not in the mood for that intimate 
revelation. There had been so many other matters to 
hear and relate on her return. Old neighbors had 
called to welcome her home, and Rob and Gracie had 
seemed ubiquitous. Once or twice, it is true, the 
story had faltered on Genevieve's lips. She had drawn 
her chair close to her aunt's, and even got so far as to 
say in a low-keyed, tremulous voice, " Aunt Esther, I 
have something to tell you." And then, on the in- 
stant, there would be a summons for one of them, and 
Genevieve would turn away from the questioning eyes 
with a light **No matter; another time will do, 
auntie." 

The day after her return home, she had put on the 
diamond ring, as she had promised Royl; but even 
this, among so many pleasant surprises, had failed to 
arouse any special curiosity. 

** It was an ancient ring and there was a story con- 
nected with it. They should hear all about that some 
time," Genevieve had said, in the most matter-of-fact 
tone. And there was so much else to tell that every- 
body had been content to wait, after inspecting and 
admiring the pretty diamond heirloom which, oddly 
enough, had found its way to Genevieve's little white 
finger. No thought of a lover crossed any one's mind. 
It was taken for granted that the ring, like the other 
presents, must have been a generous impulse of her 
aunt or her cousins. 

So the first weeks went by, and Genevieve had not 
spoken, and each day the silence seemed harder to 
bieak. 
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Every letter of Royl's assured her of his speedy 
return; and at last she resolved to bres^the no syllable 
of her secret until he presented himself at Grayledge. 
Having once made up her mind on this point, her im- 
agination busied itself with a pretty programme of his 
first advent. She had a romantic young girl's liking 
for dramatic effects. How amazed and delighted they 
would be when Royl should stand among them; when 
they should first learn what he was to be to her — to 
them all ! 

" No," she said to herself, " she would not describe 
him; she would not so much as name him. He should 
come among them first, a glorious surprise, her brown- 
haired Viking, her splendid Apollo, her Prince of the 
morning and of men ! " 
. For Royl Darrow was to this little, bewitched 
Genevieve Weir what Hector was to Andromache — 
what Hamlet was to Ophelia — what all brave and noble 
lovers have been to the souls of fair, true women since 
the first pair walked together among the shining 
meadows of Eden. 

Everything had conspired to make her silence easy 
for Genevieve. She had always been in the habit of 
carrying her own mails to and from the office ; so even 
in the matter of Royl's letters nobody had been the 
wiser. 

But the waiting, which had been so much longer 
than either at first anticipated, was now almost ac an 
end. The denouements lived over so often in dreams, 
must soon take place under the little cottage-roof. 
Royl was far on his way to New York when he had 
last written. He must be at Grayledge within a day 
or two. 
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This was the thought uppermost in Genevieve's soul 
as she went down towards the sea that morning. She 
was so absorbed when she passed through the little 
stile set in the stone wall which divided the field from 
the meadows, that she did not observe a strange figure 
moving leisurely on the road before her. In their 
approach to each other, this stranger had a full view of 
her before she was aware of his presence. His first 
glance had been one of surprised curiosity. As he 
drew nearer, a startled, intent look came into his eyes 
— a wonder, a doubt, that was not accounted for, even 
by that vision of young, radiant loveliness which was 
drawing near him. 

A shadow fell upon the road before her, and with a 
little start Genevieve looked up. She saw a face there 
which she had never seen before. It was a fine, 
thoughtful face, a little past middle age ; and yet one 
would hardly call it old. The presence of the man 
was altogether striking, dignified and gracious. But 
the questioning look of those dark gray eyes might 
have called a sudden flush into cheeks less softly 
rounded, less sweetly dimpled, than Genevieve 
Weir's. She, in her turn, stared breathlessly at the 
man. He had some likeness to another, which struck 
her at the first glance, and at the second puzzled and 
baffled her. 

The beauty, the grace, the indescribable something 
about Genevieve Weir which had impressed^ the 
stranger at the beginning, only deepened as he ap- 
proached her. What if this should prove to be the 
woman he had come to Gray ledge to seek? Half 
against his will, the doubt, the questioning within 
him grew almost to a conviction. At least he would 
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know the truth. Accustomed always to act promptly, 
he lifted his hat, and with most courteous bow and 
tone, said : " Will you pardon the liberty I take in 
asking whether the lady I see before me is not Miss 
Genevieve Weir?" 

And the voice, like the face, had some baffling re- 
semblance to another. 

"That is my name, sir," answered Genevieve, and 
her voice was clear and steady, despite the fluttering 
at her heart and the flush in her cheeks. 

Then the stranger put out his hand and smiled. 
There was a beautiful grace and cordiality in that 
simple action. 

"Must I announce myself?" he asked. "Can you 
not divine who I am?" 

When she saw that smile, Genevieve's thought 
leaped like a flash to the truth. 

" You are Royl Darrow's uncle ! " she said, and the 
words followed the thought so quickly she hardly 
knew that she spoke. 

" Yes, I am he," answered Alvin Darrow, and he 
held the little hand she had given him while she 
spoke. He noticed its whiteness, its delicate mould, 
and its ring of small diamonds ; he had seen that be- 
fore. " I had come here to see you, my child," he 
said. " I am glad we are met just like this." 

For a moment Genevieve was dumb. The sur- 
prise was like a shock to every nerve. Royl's uncle 
had seemed a very formidable personage to her, even 
at a distance, and she had looked forward to the hour 
of their first meeting with little cowardly shrinkings 
of heart, even though she knew Royl would be at her 
side. 
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She had learned a jjood deal of the man — of his 
character and habits — from his nephew, and the* talk 
of the Waldos, who always gossiped, half f^ood- 
naturedly, half satirically, about their acquaintances. 

And now here she was, all alone in the great out- 
doors, with this elegant, critical gentleman — no hat 
on her head, no gloves on her hands ! What a simple 
rustic — what a pure barbarian she must seem to him ! 
Her woman's instincts taught her she would be meas- 
ured by no ordinary standards of taste and criticism. 
But it was only for one moment that she faltered. 
The next the innate forces of the girl had ^rallied. It 
was the thought of Royl that calmed and strength, 
ened her.' She must not shame his choice ; he must 
not blush for the woman of his love. 

" I am very glad to meet you, Mr. Darrow," an- 
swered the bright, clear voice. " Will you walk up 
to the house ? " 

The question had hardly passed Genevieve's lips 
before she remembered that the cottage was quite 
solitary; her aunt and the children had, actually gone 
off to pass the day with some friends just outside the 
town. Genevieve's persuasions and the beautiful 
morning had beguiled her aunt into the rare indulg 
ence of a holiday. 

" Thank you. Miss Weir," answered the gentleman, 
with his perfect courtesy of mien and tone. ** I like 
best this informal fashion in which the kindly fates 
have ordained we should meet. Can we not stay ouc 
doors awhile and grow all the better acquainted for 
this lovely atmosphere ? " 

** Certainly, if you prefer it," answered Genevieve, 
simply and heartily. She was already beginning tQ 
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feel more at ease with this gracious, kindly gentle, 
man. 

He looked abdut him a little doubtfully now. 
From the point where they stood they could see the 
white stretch of sandy shore below them, and the blue, 
wide glitter of the sea in the sunlight. 

"You were out for a walk, I suspect," continued 
Mr. Darrow, and his gaze returned to his companion's 
face. " And you had chosen the road that leads to 
the shore ? *' 

"Yes," she answered. "I could not help coming 
to the sea this morning, even though I left the lovely 
May-land behind me." 

" I, too, love the sea in some of its moods better 
than the fairest shore," said Mr. Darrow. "Shall 
we not go down there together? May an old man 
presume to offer you his company. Miss Weir?" 

Of course there could be but one reply to this ques- 
tion, and the two kept on through the sloping 
meadow-path until that lost itself in the sands of the 
shore. The tide was out, and the still, blue sea lay smil- 
ing in the morning, with only a few fishing-boats and 
white sails on its wide bosom. The waves broke 
around the shore with a soft, joyous, caressing sound, 
as though they bore from the deep heart of the sea 
and whispered to the dumb land some secret of 
eternal peace and love ; the rocks rose at intervals all 
along the shore, great beetling masses of bare granite, 
scarred by the tjempests, worn by the waters; the 
brown sea-weed clung about their feet, and the long 
beach-grass hung its elfin locks from many a seam 
and cranny. A little to the right of the place where 
the two came out upon the shore stretched a long, low 
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ledge of rocks, only a few feet above the sands. The 
whole mass was nearly covered with a thick netting of 
beach-grass and sea-weed, dry and warm in the sun- 
light. 

The two half-involuntarily bent their steps to this 
point. Mn Darrow assisted the lady to mount the 
few feet of steep rock. She had done that many a 
time, light and swift as bounding chamois, in her 
childhood. The old, weed-netted rocks had been a 
favorite haunt of Genevieve's. Here the two sat down. 
The mighty sea spread in solemn gladness before 
them; the race and laughter of the waves on the 
sands mingled pleasantly with their talk. In all the 
radiant blue sky above them there was not a film of 
cloud. 

And Genevieve Weir, sitting on those rocks, with 
Royl's elegant uncle at her side, was quite at her ease, 
quite her best, sweetest natural self in that strange 
time and place. 

No doubt Alvin Darrow had something to do with 
all this. The keen, practiced reader of men and 
women knew how to draw out skillfully what was in 
them. He had a wonderful faculty, when he chose to 
exert it, of attracting people towards himself, and 
placing them wholly at their ease in his presence. 
And this man had never exerted all his powers more 
strenuously than he did this morning to charm and 
draw out this young, fresh nature at his side. He 
tried to sound its utmost depths, its powers and 
possibilities, as a skillful musician tries the quality of 
some new instrument. 

He drew out Genevieve to talk of herself; of her 
life at Grayledge ; of her tastes, her habits, her favor- 
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ite authors ; of her visit to New York, and oif the im- 
pressions which the great city and the people she had 
met had made on her ; and indirectly, and not at all 
in a way to startle her maiden shyness, he drew her 
also to talk of Royl Darrow. 

The man talked himself, too, in all pleasant, enter- 
taining ways. He told stories of his nephew; of his 
childhood and youth; of their life abroad and at 
home ; and all the while he was talking or listening, 
Alvin Darrow was watching Genevieve with an intent, 
restrained watchfulness that let nothing escape him — 
not the slightest ripple of expression on her fair face ; 
not a tone of her voice; not a motion of the small 
hands, even; and all the time he watched, he was 
weighing this young girl in some secret balance ; he 
was asking himself what tests she would bear — ^what 
were the forces of her character, what was its strength 
of silence and endurance ; what the temper of her 
soul, what the might of her love ? He was asking 
these questions as a man could only ask them when they 
were a matter of life and death to him. 

The lady of Royl Darrow's love did credit to his 
choice that morning. She had never looked lovelier ; 
she had never sparkled, never glowed with more native 
grace and charm than she did as she sat on the rocks 
by his uncle's side. Her thoughts came bright and 
swift from her soul, and were touched with the ideal 
lights of an imagination that was a part of herself. 
She was witty and pathetic, and grave and gay, with- 
out knowing it. Yet she sometimes paused a moment 
in wonder at herself, and looked timidly at her com- 
panion. Could this kindly and fascinating man be 
Royl's stately, redoubtable uncle, of whom she had 
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secretly stood in dread ? But his smile or his manner 
always re-assured her the next moment. 

Alvin Darrow had come to Grayledge the night be- 
fore, on a sudden, desperate impulse. He had no 
formed purpose at that time in his mind. He knew 
Royl was on his way home. The evil day of his re- 
turn could no longer be put off. He had left no stone 
unturned to prolong his nephew's stay at the West ; as 
he had, at the first, used all his skill to make this 
journey appear indispensable in Royl's eyes. 

Late one night, as he paced his chamber, in the 
midst of despairing, half-maddened thoughts, a sudden 
desire seized him to look upon the face of Genevieve 
Weir — ^to see the woman who had baffled his dearest 
hopes and purposes ; whose very name he dreaded and 
hated — the woman who stood between him and life, 
and the good name and the flawless honor that were 
more to him than life ! 

He had passed the night at the hotel in the town ; 
he had taken a walk down to the beach to steady his 
nerves and brain, and was on his way to the cottage of 
the Weirs when he first came upon Genevieve. At 
this time he had formed no plans, he had no purpose 
beyond following out the vague, blind impulse which 
urged him to stand face to face with the woman who 
was Royl's affianced wife, and whose very existence 
threatened Alvin Darrow with shame and curse ! All 
the while, too, the man was telling himself no good 
could come of this interview ; that his seeking it was 
simply the last effort of despair, the drowning man's 
desperate clutch at broken spar or floating sea-weed 
amid the swirling waves. On his journey down to 
Grayledge, through the waking hours of the night, 
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even after he had set out from the hotel, Alvin Dar- 
row had told himself he was a fool. 

Genevieve Weir had been to him a great surprise. 
He had all along held the belief that Royl's youth and 
fancy had been beguiled by a pretty face and a shal- 
low heart and brain. He had no doubt the fel- 
low would wake up — ^when it was too late, as many a 
man had done before him — to his mistake. He thought 
it altogether improbable that a woman brought up in 
that remote country town, amid the circumstances and 
limitations which Royl had described, could be, in any 
sense, the peer of his fine-souled, gifted nephew. But 
he knew Royl's capacity for idealizing what he loved. 
With all the ardor of youth, and all the strength of his 
affection, he had invested some commonplace maiden 
with whatever was noblest and sweetest in woman ; and 
he would cling to her with all the loyalty and all the 
honor that were at once the glory and the danger of 
Royl Darrow. 

So the man had reasoned. But the first sight of 
Genevieve had shaken that opinion. It was not that 
she was simply a beautiful girl. Alvin Darrow had 
seen these in all lands and among all races. But there 
was about her a native grace, a rare finish, not only of 
face and figure, but of tone, and movement, and man- 
ner, which the fastidious man of the world could fully 
appreciate. It seemed as though she were a thought 
of nature in some tender, poetic mood. And this 
grace and refinement proved to be, on further acqaint- 
Mrtce, the very atmosphere of her soul. She was a 
vare woman ; rare, not only in sweetness and tender- 
mess, but rare in strength and dignity of character, in 
grasp and force of intellect. Her soul was, at this time, 
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Simple, child-like, poetic, full of ideals and enthusiasms. 
If it had in reserve grand forces of courage, endur- 
ance, sacrifice, life would be certain to prove them. 

Through their talk on the weed-covered rocks that 
May morning, Alvin Darrow, as I said, had been watch- 
ing and weighing this girl — quiet, alert, intent, as one 
watches and weighs another on whose word and will 
his life hangs. 

**I see," his thoughts went; "the boy was right. 
She justifies his choice; a rare, beautiful, fragrant soul; 
a nature touched to fine issues, and lovely in body as 
she is in soul. One woman like this among a million 
have I not found! You knew the best when you saw 
it, my boy." 

Something — a thought, a purpose — suddenly flashed 
through Alvin Darrow's mind ; but, though it came so 
suddenly, it had probably been for the last hour grop- 
ing its way to the light. With all his self-control, that 
thought had power to make the man start as though 
some unseen hand had dealt him a blow. 

He had been pulling the locks of gray sea-weed 
about him to pieces, and scattering the dark, powdery 
flakes on the sand, while he listened to the talk, or led 
in it himself. Sometimes his glance went far out to 
sea ; sometimes it came back to Genevieve's eyes. He 
understood, now, the young, pure, childlike soul before 
him. Was its temper so fine he could trust it ? Was 
it of stufif that could bear and not break with the awful 
secret, the dreadful burden he was tempted to lay 
upon it? 

Alvin Darrow thought of the women of history, and 
poetry, and legend — of the Heloises, and Eleanors, and 
Violas — the women who had proved their love and loy- 
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alty by courageous deeds, and mighty sacrifices, and 
silent endurance. Was not this girl, who sat by his 
side, he asked himself, of the same fine strain, of the 
same heroic mould? 

He looked at her once more, as she sat there beam- 
ing and flushing under his gaze. Could she — ^would 
she save him? It was his last chance. He resolved to 
try it. 

It may have been weakness, as well as despair and 
agony, which forced Alvin Darrow to this conclusion. 
He had carried his dreadful secret so long; he had 
held it locked and safe in his iron will, but at last his 
brain and nerves had begun to falter under the weight. 
He drew a long, deep breath. It was strange that the 
thought of baring his soul to this young girl, whom he 
had known for only three hours, should have seemed 
like a relief to the strong man ! 

It was a little past mid-day, now. The tide had 
turned. The great waves rolled softly in upon the 
sands below, and shook put their silver manes of foam, 
and dashed back again in the strong joy of the race 
and the victory. Far out in the deep, blue air a few 
sea-gulls hung over the waves, with the sunlight glit- 
tering on their snowy wings. Sea, and earth, and sky 
were radiant in the still May noon. 

"I believe you love my boy Royl?" said Alvin 
Darrow, turning suddenly to Genevieve, and looking 
her straight in the eyes, with a solemn earnestness she 
had not seen there before. 

The look, the words themselves startled her out of 
her bright calm ; the soft bloom of her cheeks flushed 
into the rosiest red ; but, in a moment, Genevieve an- 
swered with the frank, graceful dignity of a maiden to 
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whom her love was too beautiful or too solemn for any 
girlish affectations: "If I did not love your nephew, 
Mr. Darrow, I should not have promised him what I 
have done." 

" I know that, my child," and still the man, as he 
spoke, held her with his serious, searching eyes; his 
voice, though it kept all its courteous gentleness, gfrew 
sad and solemn. " I see it in your face ; I read it in 
your eyes. You do not need to tell me. I am so far 
satisfied that I am asking myself a question." 

"What kind of question, Mr. Darrow?" asked 
Genevieve, and a vague feeling of alarm came over 
her. 

"I am asking myself whether your love for my boy 
is of the sort that braves and endures ; whether it could 
be strong and silent, as well as tender and loyal, for 
his sake. I have read of women — I have known a few 
— who were capable of grand heroisms and sacrifices 
for their love's sake; women who would not flinch 
from that crudest of all tests — the resigning their be- 
loved, if his happiness or his safety required it. But 
such women are always rare. They are the uncrowned 
queens, the glorious unsung martyrs of their sex. Ah, 
Miss Weir, I sit here looking in your face ; and I no 
longer wonder it is to my Royl the loveliest face in the 
world. I only wonder if it belongs to this splendid com- 
pany, this crown and flower of womanhood ! " 

Genevieve sat listening to this speech with strained, 
solemn eyes. The flush in her cheeks grew paler. 
A chill of fear crept through her. She was silent a 
few moments after Mr. Darrow had spoken, but 
her jtroubled eyes did not leave his face. When 
she spoke, it was with a womanly dignity, in striking 
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contrast to her sparkling, girlish manner a few minutes 
before. 

" I hardly know how to answer you, Mr. Darrow," 
she said. " I am not sure — I could not tell even my 
own soul, where my heart might fail, or what it might 
brave or endure for your nephew's sake. I may not 
belong to the company of women of whom you speak. 
Do you wish to put me to the test ? " 

This simple, guarded answer suited the man best. 
There was an unconscious proof of reserve-force in it. 
The girl was too proud, too truthful, to claim anything 
for her love, to arrogate for herself any special strength 
or virtue ; but the man, well versed in human hearts, 
knew that this silence promised better for him than 
any words could have done. The time had come for 
him to speak. 

Alvin Darrow laid his hand on Genevieve's ; he tried 
to look down through her eyes into her soul. 

"Yes, Miss Weir," he said, in a slow, steady voice, 
like one who weighs every word he utters. " I do wish 
to put you to the test 1 " 

The girt grew white to her very lips. Something 
cold stole to her heart, which made her gasp for 
breath. 

" Oh, what is it you want me to do ? " she cried out 
in sudden fear. 

Mr. Darrow glanced at her, and theil all about him, 
with eyes in which some secret terror lurked. 

" Hush ! " he said, his voice keyed almost to a whis- 
per. " This is not the place to speak. Somebody may 
be hiding around here and overhear us. Is there no 
place where we can be absolutely secure from human 
presence. Miss Weir?" 
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His manner, his question, infused a new dread into 
Genevieve. It was quite absurd to imagine that a per- 
son could be lurking in their vicinity. Just before 
them rolled the sea. Around them, on every side, 
stretched the sand and the rocks. From the point 
where they sat, they could perceive any one's approach 
long before he were within earshot. 

All this Genevieve thought, but did not repeat to 
her companion ; she only said : " If you will walk up to 
the cottage, Mr. Darrow, you will be secure there. Not 
a soul is inside at this time. The family have gone 
out to pass the day." 

The man shook his head decidedly, almost sternly. 

"I cannot run such risks," he replied. *'It is peril- 
ous to trust the protection of walls and doors. Miss 
Weir. Somebody might be lurking in a corner. I 
want some secluded, remote, out-door place for our 
talk. The fishermen and boatmen haunt these shores." 
And again that scared look came into his eyes as they 
went, more than half a mile off, to a group of men 
who were hauling in fish on the sands. 

Then Genevieve remembered the pine-grove a little 
way from the house. Into the dimness and silence, at 
this season of the year, a mortal foot seldom intruded. 
There, as nowhere else, the privacy Mr. Darrow insisted 
on would be secured to them. 

In a few words she explained all this to her com- 
panion. He sprang lightly as a man among his twenties 
to his feet. 

** It is the very place for us," he said, eagerly, " Let 
us go there at once, Miss Weir," 



CHAPTER V. 

Every one is as God made him, and oftentimes a great deal worse. 

— Don Quixote. 

LONG afterward, when Genevieve tried to recall 
that walk from the shore to the pines, it was 
mostly a blank to her. The May sun must have 
shone brightly as it did in the earlier morning ; the rob- 
ins must have sung as sweetly among the blossoming 
trees ; but for Genevieve Weir a shadow^ had fallen 
that hushed all the song and put out all the brightness 
of the day. A prescience of evil cast its chill dark- 
ness on her soul. What was the strange secret this 
man had to share with her? What was the myste- 
rious dread that darkened his eyes and crept into his 
voice ? 

Genevieve fancied that they must have walked on 
rapidly, and for the most part in silence. She remem- 
bered occasionally glancing up in her companion's 
face, and meeting the hard, intent glance that struck 
a chill to her soul. Why did he watch her with that 
strange, wary look, half of doubt and half of fear, 
much as a man might gaze at another whom he follows 
through unknown wildernesses, not quite sure whether 
it is for life or for death ? 

She remembered, too, as they turned into the road 
which led past the cottage, that they glanced simul- 
taneously at the house, a little gray nest, with a bay- 
80 
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Window, a bit of balcony in the second story, and 
narrow piazza in front. It was a cozy, picturesque little 
home, with all fair New England May-blooms at its feet. 

"That is our home," said Genevieve. 

'* I suspected so,** answered Mr. Darrow ; and then 
he surveyed the place with critical interest. And there 
rose before him the vision of another home, stately 
and imposing, out of which he had dreamed RoyI 
Darrow would one day, with fitting pomp, escort his 
bride ; and the lowly roof seemed to stand there like 
a threatening enemy ; and for an instant the girl who 
walked in her young loveliness by his side seemed some- 
thing to be feared and hated. 

The next moment, however, he had mastered this 
feeling sufficiently to make some pleasant remarks on 
the cottage and its site. But they fell on listless ears. 
Genevieve*s heart was too full of doubts and forebod- 
ings to heed or even hear any agreeable things which 
Royl Darrow*s uncle might choose to say to her now. 

A few moments brought them to the pines. They 
entered into the stillness and shadows without a word, 
and Genevieve led her companion over the soft, brown 
sward to the very heart of the dim old wood. 

How the low winds rustled amid the branches! 
How the broken sunlight glanced and quivered on the 
great mossy boles, and made the loveliest network 
with the shadows on the ground ! There was no sound 
about the two but the whisper of winds or the sing- 
ing of birds. 

In the heart of the wood was a great kingly pine — 
a Hercules among the trees — that towered far above 
its brethren. A storm had long since torn and scarred 
the mighty trunk, but the branches waved their mass 
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of green plumes victoriously at the top. The foot ot 
this old pine was another of Genevieve's favorite 
haunts. Within the last year her young brother had 
ingeniously woven some boughs into a rustic seat, 
which he had placed here. She came, almost by in- 
stinct, straight to this spot. 

" You are safe now," said Genevieve, turning to her 
companion. " Nobody will overhear you." 

And the two sat down on the bench of pine boughs, 
and Genevieve wondered if all this were not a dread- 
ful dream, a miserable nightmare. But even then 
Alvin Darrow did not seem in a hurry to speak. He 
glanced into the depths of the wood with the glance 
of doubt and fear which Genevieve had seen as they 
sat on the rocks, and then his eyes came back to 
her face with something in them, she could not tell 
what, but her heart almost stopped beating with a 
sick dread. 

A sharp groan broke from Alvin Darrow's lips ; his 
face had grown ashen-white. Now the time had come 
to speak, he whose words had never failed before found 
it impossible to begin. 

Genevieve saw this. Wrought up to a pitch of un- 
controllable agony, she suddenly burst out: "O Mr. 
Darrow, what is this dreadful thing you have to say to 
me?" 

At that cry, the man, telling himself it was his last 
chance, and with a mighty effort nerving his will, bend- 
ing his white face close to hers, looking straight in her 
eyes, opened his lips and spoke. Alvin Darrow could 
never recall those first words; but after they had 
crossed his lips, the rest came easy enough. There 
were no more pauses, there wa^ no more hesitancy. 
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Out of his shame and agony his speech broke swift 
and terrible. 

And I, who write his story, cannot tell it in Alvin 
Darrow's words. It was a story — would God in these 
last years it had been less common ! — of broken for- 
tunes, of long struggles, of hopes and disappointments, 
of failures and concealments, that goaded him to des- 
peration, and ended at last in crime — not in a single 
one, but in a series of crimes ; each, with the fatal 
logic of evil, necessitating another, the man all the 
time getting more and more involved, making fresh 
ventures, clutching at hazardous speculations, in the 
desperate hope of retrieving his lost fortunes, of saving 
his good name from dishonor. But the long struggle 
proved hopeless. Some evil destiny seemed to track 
and spoil his best-laid plans. And now courage, and 
resource, and superhuman energy had failed him. 
Discovery was inevitable. The end was at hand. He 
who stood before the world to-day with his proud old 
name, with his unsoiled life behind him, was on the 
brink of a precipice, where all must go down in black- 
ness and shame. There was before Alvin Darrow — 
the courteous, high-minded gentleman, honored of all 
men, beloved of many — only the prisoner's cell, the 
felon's garb, the life that was worse than death ! 

There was Royl, too — the last of his kin, the nephew, 
the son, dearer than life, pr whom he had schemed 
and toiled — ^he must go down, too. The brave, noble 
fellow would never — the truth once known — lift up 
his head among men ; that proud, high-souled youth 
would be crushed forever ! 

Genevieve Weir had listened to this awful story, 
silent, transfixed, cheek and lip white as when we kiss 
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them for the last time. When Alvin Darrow men- 
tioned RoyFs name, a cry of exceeding pain broke 
from the blanched lips ; she wrenched her hands out 
of the man's grasp, and covered her pallid face. He 
felt the young limbs writhe beside him ; he knew that 
the iron had entered her souL 

The time had come to speak now. He drew close 
to her ; he laid his hand on her shoulder ; he put his 
lips close to her ear. 

"There is one chance to save him — ^to save me. 
There is one person only in the world who can do it !" 
he said, in slow, steady, solemn tones. 

She lifted her face at that She looked at him with 
her bright, strained, tearless eyes. 

" Who is it ?" she gasped ; and he saw by her look 
that she had no prescience of what was coming. 

" You r he said. " You r 

" I !" gasped the white lips of Genevieve Weir. "/ 
save Royl Darrow ! / save you I" 

'*Yes," returned the other. "K?«, young, slight, 
fair, helpless girl, can do it. You can save Royl 
Darrow's future from dishonor and despair — -you can 
save me from the scorn of the world, from the shame 
of a prison, from the death of a suicide ! O woman, 
with your soft heart and your sweet face before me, I 
throw myself on your pity, your mercy — I ask you, 
will you do this thing — for your love's sake, will you 
do it ?" 

" What is it you would have me do ? " she 
asked, and the voice was not the voice of Gene- 
vieve Weir. 

Then Alvin Darrow told her. Here again I cannot 
repeat his words ; neither could Genevieve Weir, 
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though she lost no syllable nor inflection, though every 
word entered her soul like fire. 

Before the next five minutes were over, Genevieve 
Weir learned that Royl Darrow could be saved only 
by her giving him up — only by his marrying another 
woman. 

Then Alvin Darrow — the proud old man — knelt at 
this girl's feet ; the tears streamed down his face ; he 
grasped her hands once more ; he besought her for 
his life, for more than his life ; he prayed her to save 
him — ^for Royl's sake, to save him ! 

Any heart not of stone must have been moved by 
that sight, by that appeal. And the heart of Gene- 
vieve Weir was tender as ever throbbed in the bosom 
of woman. In the rush of grief and pity which filled 
her soul, in the swift impulse to help and rescue, she 
did not for awhile think of herself, any more than the 
strong swimmer does when he plunges into stormy 
waves to snatch some drowning man from their hungry 
maw. She was intent only on the thing she had to do 
— on the way it should be done. 

Alvin Darrow laid the whole matter clearly before 
her ; his face grew sharp with eagerness, his heart beat 
with a new hope as he talked ; he had no disguises 
from her now ; he even felt it an unspeakable relief to 
share the secret, guarded from all men, with this 
young, innocent girl, who knew little of the world, 
and to whom the very name of crime was an unfath- 
omable horror. 

He made no attempt to disguise the depth and 
strength of Royl's affection for herself. No human 
power, he averred, but her own, could sever the bond 
that united them. Only Genevieve herself could send 
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him from her side ; and that so promptly, so abso- 
lutely, so eternally, that he could have no ghost of a 
hope, no shadow of a dream, to cling to. 

" How must I do it ?" she asked, faintly but steadily. 

Again Alvin Darrow had his answer ready. Royl 
must not come to Grayledge. Their meeting would 
be too cruel an ordeal for both him and Genevieve. 
She must write him a letter, declining to see him again, 
and cancelling their engagement. She could, of course, 
make no excuses for her conduct beyond a solemn, 
unalterable resolution, for reasons satisfactory and 
sacred to herself, never to be Royl Darrow's wife. 
She could appeal to his honor never to seek her side 
or exert his influence over her to change a decision 
which she knew to be irrevocable. She must return 
his betrothal-ring and his letters, and insist on his 
destroying hers. 

Time was precious now. It would not do to lose 
hours, or trust to mails. Royl's uncle must leave 
to-morrow by the noon-train. It would be necessary 
that he should carry Genevieve's letter with him. He 
would inform Royl of his visit to Grayledge ; he 
would tell him that he had gone there on a sudden 
fancy to meet Miss Weir. That, in their first inter- 
view, she had confided to liim her unalterable deter- 
mination to renounce his nephew ; she had entreated 
him to reconcile Royl to the breaking of their en- 
gagement. 

Alvin Darrow knew his nephew ; his heart would be 
wounded to the core, but his pride would be keenly 
stung by Genevieve's dismissal. He would not seek 
the woman who had thus solemnly rejected him. The 
rest could be left to his uncle. 
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" And this woman — whom you will have Royl marry 
— is to save him — ^to save you both ; you are sure she 
can do that?" asked Genevieve, steadily, earnestly. 

'* She will bring the two hundred thousand dollars, 
as her marriage dowry, which will save Royl, which 
will save me !" replied Alvin Darrow. Then he went 
on to tell her briefly of Ashley Brier, the only child 
and heiress of his old friend and classmate. The man 
was not generous, but he adored his daughter, and he 
had secretly set his heart on having Royl Darrow for 
his son-in-law. In case the young people were mar- 
ried, the father would enter into business relations 
with his old friend, and place the larger part of his 
daughter's dowry at the disposal of Royl's uncle. 
This marriage with Ashley Brier was the only door of 
escape from dishonor for both the Darrows. 

While he was talking of this woman, Genevieve had 
bowed her head on her hands. She sat still as the 
huge pine-boles around her. But the sense of what 
this man was asking of her was growing clearer within 
her. Yet the shock and horror of the last hours had 
been so great that her thoughts groped, and could not 
at once grasp the whole truth. At last, when the 
pause came in the man's speech, she raised her head 
and looked at him with steadfast; commanding gaze. 

** I must give up Royl Darrow ! I must never see 
him — ^never to speak to him again ! I must send him 
from me to be the husband of another woman !" she 
said, and every word dropped, slow and distinct, from 
her lips as though she would set the whole truth before 
her own soul — ^would measure from height to depth all 
that' this man required of her. "That is what you 
ask of me ?" 
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"That IS what I ask of you, Miss Weirl'' repeated 
Alvin Darrow. 

" And he can never know why I have done this — 
never, in this world — though he live to be an old man 
and I an old woman ?" 

"He can never know the truth I Your absolute 
renunciation — ^your life-long silence, is the terrible 
price I ask of your love, Miss Weir !" 

As he said this, he saw her head go down in her 
hands like some stricken creature. In that moment 
she saw what he meant — in that moment the floods 
went over her ; but she did not move or cry. 

Then, with all the power with which that extreme 
moment inspired him, Alvin Darrow made a last ap- 
peal to whatever was finest, loftiest, and most generous 
in the soul of Genevieve Weir. He set before her 
the two alternatives ; on the one hand, if she held to 
her troth with Royl, she would seal his misery, his 
life-long dishonor and shame; on the other, if she 
broke the letter, she would keep the spirit of her 
promise; she would secure his peace, his honor, his 
happiness. 

Would she not prove the might of her love by the 
completeness of her renunciation ? Could she marry 
Royl Darrow, knowing what fate she was to bring 
down on him; knowing what sudden horror must 
come crashing into the midst of her bridal joy? 
Could she sit by his side, his wife, and feel that she 
had wrecked his life? Had not God — did not her 
own conscience, her inmost soul, call her to this sur- 
render of what she loved best ? In all ages there had 
been women capable of making it ! Would not Gene- 
vieve Weir prove that she, too, belonged to their su- 
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preme companionship ? Would she not show that love 
was more to her than life ? 

And all the while the man was talking, touching 
with marvellous skill, with masterly eloquence every 
fine chord in the nature of the girl, the winds crooned 
softly and sadly in the pines overhead ; the level sun- 
beams shot into the dim, solemn old wood, and a 
quivering radiance lighted the brown pine-needles and 
the mossy boles. At last, Alvin Darrow ceased. 
There was no more to say. 

After a pause — it seemed a long one to the man who 
waited for the words which should be life or death to 
him — Genevieve lifted her face from her hands, rose 
slowly, and stood before him. There was no vestig© 
of color in her face; no quiver of emotion on it. 
She looked him again in the eyes with her bright, 
unfaltering gaze. 

" I cannot give you my promise now," she said. ** I 
must have a little while to think of it — by myself. It 
has come upon me so suddenly, and I want to be quite 
sure of what I may promise — sure of all I am doing!" 

" When shall I see you ?** inquired Mr. Darrow. 

" If you will come here to-morrow morning, at ten 
o'clock, you shall have my answer!" said Genevieve 
Weir. 

The man's hope sprang at these words. If she had 
promised him on the first impulse of her pity and 
grief, he might have feared lest she should fail in the 
doing* lest the long strain to come should prove too 
great for her. But here was a woman who would not 
give her WORD lightly ; and who, having given that, 
would not fail it. It promised well that she had asked 
time to consider — to make up her mind. 
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They went Out of the woods in silence together. 
The sun, by this time, was going down in the distant 
sea-horizon. At the edge of the pines Alvin Darrow 
lifted his hat to Genevieve, gave her his hand, and 
said only, " To-morrow morning at ten o'clock ?" 

" To-morrow morning at ten o'clock," she repeated, 
and they separated. 

As Alvin Darrow went down in the sunset to his 
hotel, he thought over all he had done that day, and 
his heart was lighter and stronger than it had been for 
the last year. 

He was naturally a kind-hearted man. The sight or 
story of human suffering always mov^d him. Was 
there no pity, no remorse in his soul, one must won- 
der, for the young girl of whom he had asked so 
awful a sacrifice, and on whose opening womanhood 
he had laid so terrible a burden ? 

When a man's fate trembles in the balance, as Alvin 
Darrow's trembled that night, how can he pause for 
pity, how can he take thought for anything but his 
own deliverance? Had he not lived day and night 
with the spectre at his side, the sword over his head, 
lived in secret, cowering dread of the day when his 
crime should be discovered, when all men should look 
beyond his fair outside to the real man whom Alvin 
Darrow knew himself to be ! 

He had gone it over, moment by moment — ^the first 
shock and amazement; the arrest; the exposi in the 
newspapers ; the sad faces of old friends and acquaint- 
ances ; the talk and wonder over his crime on Wall- 
Street, in the hotels, in business-offices where he was 
well-known, and in homes where he had been an hon- 
ored guest. He had lived over the long trial, the 
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unanswerable proofs of his guilt, the dreadful sentence 
that would shut him away from the faces and voices 
of men, and doom him to his place among the lowest 
and vilest of his kind — doom him to the prison, the 
felon's garb, the solitude and darkness of his narrow 
cell. 

It is true, one swift, sure mode of deliverance had 
always risen before the man ; but it was only the last 
terrible resort. A suicide's death would not save his 
memory from dishonor, nor Royl from the knowledge 
of his uncle s guilt, nor the heavy share in his uncle's 
shame. 

For it was always of Royl that Alvin Darrow thought 
first and last. He had made himself believe that it 
was for Royl's sake more than for his own that he was 
trying to move heaven and earth to conceal his crime. 

What he had done, cruel as it might seem, was, he 
would have told himself, the truest kindness towards 
Genevieve Weir. As the wife of Royl Darrow, she 
could only share his misery and be overwhelmed in his 
ruin. When the danger was passed, when Royl 
Darrow was the husband of Ashley Brier, then, and 
then only, could his uncle pause to remember Gene- 
vieve Weir with pity. It was the time now to act 
resolutely, mercilessly — the time to put hand in the 
flame or heart to the torture, if need were. 

And on that slight girl's strength of will, and depth 
of pity, and force of character, hung now the fate of 
Alvin Darrow ! 

As he walked along the blossom-scented roads in 
the soft May twilight, his thoughts went back over 
the last five years. He saw the first fatal step in his 
downward career, and he cursed himself for it now, 
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fiercely, bitterly, impotently, as he had cursed himself 
many times before. He saw the weak cowardice, the 
false pride, which made him shrink from avowing to 
the world his fallen fortunes, and so lured him to his 
ruin. 

He went back to his first crime, to the hour when, 
goaded to desperation by successive losses and profit- 
less investments, an easy method of temporary escape 
out of his harassing difficulties presented itself to his 
mind. How he had shrunk from the temptation at 
first, with the scorn and horror of an honest man. 
How it had returned again and again, and haunted 
him, until • familiarity with the idea made the horror 
vanish; How at last, one day, when the toils had all 
closed about him, when inevitable business-ruin was 
staring him in the face, he had done the fatal deed in 
the haste and madness of despair, and carried the 
forged securities to the bank, and hugged himself for 
joy to think they had saved him! 

If he had seen the end from the beginning ! But 
he had no doubt at that time that the peril was 
passed, that, with the next turn of the wheel, his im- 
proved fortunes would enable him to replace the 
forged collaterals with genuine ones. Yet the man 
remembered as he went home from his office on that 
fatal day, how he had looked in the faces of his fel- 
low-men with a strange feeling that a great dividing 
gulf had yawned suddenly between them. And Alvin 
Darrow knew in his soul how deep had been the 
fall ; that he had never been the same man from that 
day. 

When he reached the hotel that night, however, 
nobody would have suspected from his manner that 
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Alvin Darrow had been through a terrible crisis since 
the morning. 

Had he not lived under an awful strain for years? 
Had he not forced his shuddering nerves and com- 
pelled his reluctant will to join in light talk, and gay 
laughter, and finely-pointed jest, when his brain seemed 
rocking to madness, when he dreaded lest the next 
moment he should break out in a shriek of agony and 
despair ? Had he not proved what man can bear and 
live ? Was it a time now to swerve, when the end was 
so near, when a new hope had dawned within him ? 
He must keep his brain clear and his nerves strong for 
that which was before him. 

He ordered a luxurious dinner that night ; he un- 
corked a bottle of the rare old Port-wine he had 
brought out with him from the city, and sent a glass 
to his host, and discussed politics and crops with him. 
He quite won the heart of the man's wife with a half 
hour's pleasant chat.- Alvin Darrow was a great fa- 
vorite with all women. 

Then he went to his room, and listened to the sound 
of the waves outside as they shook out their great 
white plumes on the beach in the moonlight. He 
thought of Genevieve Weir, and of the old pine-wood, 
and of the morning that was coming to decide his 
fate ; and thinking of all these things, the man yet 
fell into a sound sleep. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Shalt show us how divine a thing 

A woman may be made. — IVordswortk, 

GENEVIEVE had gone straight from the pine- 
woods to her home, to her own chamber. Here, 
a little after dark, her family, returning from their visit, 
found the girl. 

Rob and Gracie were half-wild with merriment, and 
aunt Esther's heightened color showed how much she 
had enjoyed her brief recreation. They were all a little 
sobered by the sight of Genevieve, by the sound of 
the low, weary voice which answered their inquiries. 
Yet there was nothing in all this to arouse even aunt 
Esther's motherly fears. Genevieve said simply that 
she had a headache, and had come up to her own 
room, before dark, for the rest and stillness that were 
indispensable. 

The family had gone off in the morning, leaving her 
in all the bright joyousness of the mood with which 
she had gone down to the sea. She had had her times, 
from childhood, of liking best to be alone, and nobody 
thought anything of leaving her for a day to the wide 
out-doors, to the books and drawings which she loved. 
Her headache was, of course, ample explanation of 
her changed manner, and aunt Esther, in pity for 
Genevieve, soon carried off the hilarious boy and girl ; 
but her niece declined all offers of further service, and 
begged earnestly to be left alone; 
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When her aunt, a little reluctantly, disappeared from 
the room, Genevieve returned to the window where 
she had been sitting when the young people burst in 
on her. 

A large, white moon hung in the sky; and the earth, 
with all her fresh verdure and sweet blooms, was 
bathed in the pure, poetic light. From her window, 
Genevieve could see in the far distance the silver 
gleam of the sea ; she could hear the mighty pulses 
of the waves, as they throbbed on the sands. What a 
night it was ! How the solemn pomp of its moon and 
stars fitly took the place of the bright, vanished day ! 
Yet no night had ever gathered with such blackness 
of misery around the soul of Genevieve Weir. She 
leaned her white face over the low window-sill, and 
tried to think. She had been trying to think ever 
since she came from the pine-woods to her chamber. 
She had a feeling that here, in the quiet little room, 
with its gable-window, with the simple, familiar things 
around her, she should be able to grasp the meaning 
of all Alvin Darrow had said to her — to look resolutely 
in the face the thing which he had asked her to do. 
But she had failed thus far. Heart and nerves had 
been so shocked that she was half-dazed. Her thoughts- 
whirled through her brain like mad things. The pain 
at her heart sent a dull ache through every limb. 
The sight of that great, calm moon hanging over 
the gray rocks tortured her. Was it not the same 
moon that had looked down on her and Royl when 
they rode that night in Central Park, and gave 
themselves to each other? How tender and solemn 
it gazed on them then — how hard and pitiless it shone 
on her now ! She sometimes half-fancied that it wore 
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a cruel smile — a smile that mocked her loneliness and 
pain. 

But the familiar household faces and voices had had 
their effect; for, after these had gone away, and left 
her with the night and her own soul, Genevieve's 
brain cleared — ^her thoughts grew steady — she went 
over, word for word, all that Alvin Darrow had said 
to her that day ; she looked in the face the thing he 
had asked her to do — she saw what it meant for her. 

It meant the giving up of Royl Darrow — the put- 
ting him out of her life, sternly, absolutely, forever — 
it meant something so much sharper, so much bitterer 
than death, that that seemed soft and kindly beside 
it — it meant never to see Royl Darrow again, never 
to sit by his side, to hear his voice, to live, yet to be as 
the dead to him — it meant the giving him, her love, 
her own, to be the husband of another 1 

As she thought of that, she gave a little, gasping 
cry; some great drops gathered on her brow, and a 
fiery agony suddenly flamed up in her heart. She 
sprang to her feet, drawing hard, long breaths ; like 
one half-suffocated, she turned from the window and 
paced up and down the room. And in the stillness 
she heard the voice of Royl's uncle again, as she had 
heard it under the pine trees. Again he called upon 
her to save him; again he told her that she alone, 
of all the world, could do it ; again he knelt before her, 
with his clasped hands and the tears pouring down his 
proud old face ! 

Poor Genevieve ! She tried to put herself out of the 
way — to hold down the pain at her heart — to still her 
soul, as it beat its wings in that fierce agony ; she told 
herself that this thing which God asked at her hands 
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— though it were more than her life — she must yield 
to him ! 

Alvin Darrow had counted well on the nature of this 
girl. It was no woman of ordinary heart and soul who 
was walking her room in the watches of that May-night, 
and wrestling with her love and agony, and coming 
slowly, but not less surely, to the awful resolve that 
she would put away from her all the joy of her fresh 
youth, all the hope and love of her budding woman- 
hood. She could save Royl Darrow ! His uncle had 
told her how she could do it. This was the central 
idea around which her thoughts grouped themselves. 
She began to see how, in giving him up, she should 
give herself to him more absolutely, more supremely, 
than she could by becoming his wife. She was 
called to prove her love by the greatness of her re- 
nunciation. She remembered now the vow she 
had half-involuntarily uttered just before she parted 
with Royl that last time in the library. How little 
she dreamed then it would be her fate to keep her 
word in this awful way ! Yet she would be keeping 
it — not less, but more, when most she seemed to 
break it. 

She asked herself what happiness could fall to her 
as Royl Darrow's wife. With her knowledge of the 
truth, she could never let him wed her, and so drag 
him down to irremediable shame and ruin. When 
the thunderbolt of his uncle's crime should burst upon 
their bridal joy, would it be enough to stand bravely 
by Royl's side — to feel it bliss to share his grief and 
shame, if only they were not divided ? Could she look 
in his face and tell him, if she had been strong enough, 
and brave enough, she might have saved him; but her 
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love failed her — it had cried out in weakness and 
cowardice for itself? 

Then she tried to remember the women of whom 
Mr. Darrow had spoken — the women of poetry, and 
legend, and history, who had surrendered life and hap- 
piness for their beloved. Had they not done it 
calmly, joyfully? Would they — nobler than herself — 
have doubted and wavered, as she was doing to-night? 

But her heart had a voice that made itself heard 
above all the -arguments of reason and duty. It plead 
against sending Royl Darrow from her in this swift, 
cruel fashion. Would he not resent her treatment of 
him with all the indignation of a generous nature 
whose most sacred feelings had been outraged? 
Would he not feel his right to the explanation which 
she so absolutely denied him ? No living man — Royl 
Darrow, with his fine sense of truth and honor, least 
of all — could forgive the woman who treated him as 
Genevieve would be forced to do. He must first 
despise, and then forget her. 

At that thought a little moan broke from Gene- 
vieve's lips; but she fought back the pain, telling 
herself that God would know all the time, and some 
day Royl Darrow would know, too, that she had not 
failed him. 

She tried to think what life would be without him, 
and the days rose before her without end, hopeless, 
joyless, as days in Hades. The dreams, the hopes, 
the beautiful future with Royl Darrow, had passed 
out of her life forever! She must live on in the 
same world, yet apart from him! If she could only 
die at once ! But she was so young, so strong — she 
might, live on and on to be an old woman, and look 
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back on this night, and know that it was the one in 
which her real self had died; that what remained 
was only a ghost of the Genevieve Weir who had 
gone down in her radiant gladness to the sands that 
morning. How long ago it seemed now ! 

She thought of Royl, her brave young lover, of his 
manly tenderness, of his gentleness and nobleness — 
thought of him as he had stood all these months 
crowned and glorified in her young girl's imagination ; 
she recalled passages of his letters that had crept into 
her heart, and had sung there, sweeter than birds that 
wake to sing the matins of summer dawns ; she went 
over all their meetings, from the first one to that last 
in the library. 

And she must give him up in a little while to be 
the husband of another — of that woman whose money 
had bought him! But again, when she thought of 
that, the fiery agony leaped up like a freshly-lighted 
torch in her heart ; she wrung her hands apart, and 
with a little stifled cry, like one that perishes for 
breath, rushed to the window. She saw the fair old 
town asleep in the moonlight; she saw the solemn 
moon in the sky, and the distant shimmer of the sea. 
It seemed to her that some help or courage came to 
her ; that God was nearer to her in the wide, brood- 
ing stillness of His sky, and earth, and sea. 

Poor Genevieve Weir! Hour by hour, through 
that May -night, sometimes pacing the room, some- 
times sitting with bright, strained eyes by the win- 
dow, she fought for the victory. But all the time 
she knew in her own soul that she was slowly bring- 
ing herself to the decision, that the moment was 
coming when she should put her life away from her. 
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Place yourself in this girl's case, my reader. Ask 
yourself how you would have acted in her stead. If 
you would not have done as she did for the man 
dearest to you, then be sure, though you may know 
the joy and blessedness, you have not measured the 
heights nor sounded the depths of love. 

Genevieve Weir herself could not have told the 
moment when she made up her mind. The night had 
seemed ages long to her ; but at last she went and sat 
down quietly by the window, and looked towards the 
east. She had not glanced at the clock, but she knew 
the dawn was at hand. 

At last the faint gray showed itself on the distant 
hills ; it grew and grew, and the loveliest rose-bloom 
began to streak the sky, and the birds began to stir 
in their nests, and welcome the new May morning 
with songs. 

When it was quite light, Genevieve went to her 
writing-table, sat down, and with steady hand, and 
white, resolute lips, wrote a letter — wrote, sen- 
tence for sentence, what Alvin Darrow had asked 
of her. Sternly, absolutely, eternally, she broke 
her troth to Royl Darrow — she sent him from her 
forever ! 

» Then she went to a dark, old-fashioned bureau, and 
took from its upper drawer a bundle of letters, and 
the small, daintily-fashoned box of malachite which 
lay beside them. She drew from her finger the ring 
whose flashing jewels had witnessed to her all these 
days that she was Royl Darrow's betrothed wife ; she 
looked at it a moment, her set lips quivered, and with 
a little passionate, despairing cry she bent down and 
kissed the ring; then swiftly, lest heart and hand 
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should fail her, she placed it inside the box, and 
sealed that in a packet with his letters. 

When she had written the address, she sat down 
and looked at her pen. I think, in other times, peo- 
ple must have looked with eyes like that girl's on the 
sword or the axe which had smitten out the life of 
one best loved. 

By this time the morning was all alive outside, full 
of fresh dews and sweet odors of fruit-blooms, and the 
singing of birds nested among blossoming trees. It 
was morning for all the world; But on Genevieve 
Weir's youth a night had fallen — a night on which it 
seemed no morning could ever rise. 

When she heard the sound of voices, the moving of 
feet about the rooms, she' roused herself with a vague 
instinct that she must take up the old life — the dreary, 
endless routine — as though nothing had happened. 
She had the burden of an awful secret to keep. As 
she remembered that, Genevieve looked about her 
with hushed face and scared eyes. 

When she came down to breakfast that morning, 
she looked so white and worn that they were all star- 
tled. Out of her pink blossom of a face, little Gracie's 
blue eyes stared in wonder at her sister, and even Rob, 
the 'oud, careless,, good-natured, hot-tempered boy, 
looked rather serious. 

Aunt Esther was quite dismayed at the appearance 
of her darling. She would not allow Genevieve to sit 
at the table, but had her lie down on the lounge, where 
she hovered about her with anxious questions and 
well-meant service. 

Genevieve explained as well as she could. She had 
had a sleepless night, and her head ached. When hef 
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aunt touched her hands, the woman cried out because 
they were so cold— they made her think of other 
hands she had clasped, when they could return her 
pressure no more! 

Genevieve tried to make light of her illness. She 
forced herself to swallow some mouthfuls of break- 
fast, as well as the hot tea her aunt brought her. For 
the most part, however, she lay white and silent, 
glancing every few minutes at the clock. 

A little after nine Genevieve arose suddenly, and 
insisted, against all remonstrances, on going out-doors. 
The fresh air and the warm sunlight would do her 
good, she said. She went up to her room, and a little 
while after, aunt Esther heard her come down, and 
watched her, as she took the road that led to the 
pine-woods. 

"What ails the child?'* she asked herself, as she 
followed Genevieve with troubled eyes. " She walks 
feebly as an old woman !'* 

The dappled shadows on the brown pine-needles, 
the glancing sunlight on the mossy boles, were lovely 
as the day before. The same soft morning winds 
crooned among the branches as Genevieve entered the 
wood. She did not heed the one or hear the other. 
She went straight to the great tree where she had 
promised to meet Alvin Darrow. It was not yet ten 
o'clock, but she found him Awaiting her. What a 
doubt, and fear, and hungry eagerness were in the 
man's eyes, as she drew near! The next moment 
must decide his fate. He waited for her to speak, 
his own lips could not fashion a syllable. 

" Here is the letter I have written to your nephew, 
Mr. Darrow," said Genevieve, in a steady but me- 
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chanical sort of voice. "You can read it. It will 
tell you all you desire to know." 

The man grasped the letter she offered him, tore it 
open, and devoured every word of its contents. 
When he was through he turned to Genevieve Weir 
with a changed face — ^such an unutterable relief, such a 
joy and triumph shone out of it ! 

" There is nof a syllable to alter," he said. " You 
have done your part perfectly, Miss Weir. I am, at 
your request, to give this letter to Royl, on his return ; 
to inform him of my visit to Grayledge in order to 
see you, and any — any further details which the cir- 
cumstances may require, you will, I suppose, leave to 
my judgment. I think we understand each other. 
Miss Weir?" 

"You can say to your nephew what you think best," 
answered Genevieye, in a tired, listless tone, like one 
who has no further interest in a matter. She did not 
dream what uses the desperate man before her might 
be driven to make of that permission. Then she took 
from her pocket a little sealed packet, and held it to 
him. "This is all your nephew ever gave me, Mr. 
Darrow !" she said. " You know what you are to do 
with it." 

He bowed, took the packet in silence, bestowed it 
in his overcoat-pocket, then turned and looked at 
Genevieve. 

. She spoke now in the same quiet, mechanical tone 
which she had used from the beginning of the inter- 
view " I have done everything that you asked of me, 
Mr Darrow. I may feel that I have saved you — that 
I have saved him f* 

* You may feel that. Miss Weir. Nothing more 
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remains but that absolute secresy, which is so hard, so 
impossible to most men or women; but the woman 
who has shown herself capable of what you have done 
is equal also to the burden of a life-long reticence." 

" The future can only try and prove me there," an- 
swered Genevieve, with a strange, proud calmness; 
and Alvin Darrow, deeply versed in human nature, 
felt that no promises, no oaths even, on her part, 
could give him any feeling of greater security. 

They stood quite still under the shadow of the 
mighty pine, looking at each other. As he gazed on 
that white, still face, a memory of its bright radiance, 
as he had seen it only yesterday morning, came over 
Alvln Darrow ; a sense of all he had asked at this girl's 
hands ; of the young life he had despoiled , of the heart 
he had smitten, caused the man a swift revulsion of 
pity and remorse ; Out of this feeling he spoke sud- 
denly. " You have given me back my life, my honor, 
Genevieve Weir, When a man owes a woman what I, 
standing here, owe to you, what is he to do? Shall 
he fall at her feet and kiss the hem of her garment? If 
he would thank her, all words must seem poor and 
mean before the vastness of his debt. What is he to 
say to her?" 

" I think," answered Genevieve, "the man had bet- 
ter say — nothing." 

She did not mean it unkindly, but she was very 
tired. She wanted him to go away and leave her 
alone. 

Again he looked at her — the fair, slight, crushed 
creature before him — yet so much calmer and stronger 
than he, in her pride and her silence. He longed to 
say something to console her ; longed to comfort her 
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in some fashion before they separated ; and out of this 
strong impulse, he spoke suddenly : " I have seen you 
with my own eyes, Genevieve Weir. I came to Gray- 
ledge bitterly prejudiced against you — I go away feel- 
ing that had — had circumstances been different — ^you 
are the one woman in the world whom I would have 
chosen for the wife of Royl Darrow !*' 

That speech of his was the greatest failure Alvin 
Darrow had ever made. He saw it in a moment him- 
self ; saw how the poor, futile attempt at consolation 
and compliment looked in the face of the thing this 
girl had just done for him. 

Yet there was this excuse for the man. He had 
spoken out of the habits of a lifetime ; he knew how 
the world prized his opinions ; what a high value women 
set on his approval ; knew that, in the most cultivated 
and fastidious circles, his verdict of persons and things 
passed unchallenged; knew the rare quality of the 
praise he had just bestowed on Genevieve Weir. But 
he could have cursed himself the moment after he had 
spoken. 

The girl must have felt instinctively the unfitness of 
this speech. There was a little flash of pain or resent- 
ment in the sad, absent eyes. She bowed slightly 
— like a half-offended queen, the man thought. Alvin 
Darrow's opinions of herself could now be of no con- 
sequence to Genevieve Weir. The man has no right 
to compliment, even with grace and sincerity, the 
woman whose life he has wrecked to save his own. 

There was no time to be lost if he would seize the 
next train. It was immensely important that Royl's 
uncle should be at home to meet his nephew on the 
young man's return. 
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" Will you try to forgive me ? Will you shake hands 
with me, Genevieve Weir?" asked Alvin Darrow, in 
utter humiliation of soul. 

"I will try to forgive you, Mr. Darrow," replied 
Genevieve, in a calm but tired voice, and she gave him 
her hand. 

They parted without another word. But the man 
had gone only a short distance through the wood 
when some unaccountable impulse forced him to turn 
suddenly and look at Genevieve. She had thrown her- 
self on the little rustic seat at the foot of the tree. 
Alvin Darrow saw her suddenly clasp her hands. She 
had probably forgotten that he might still be within 
reach of her voice. He heard her cry out with a sharp 
cry of exceeding agony: "But my heart is broken I 
O Gody my heart is broken ! " 



CHAPTER VII. 

And yet it is almost against my conscience. — Hamlet, 

THREE days had passed since Alvin Darrow's re- 
turn from Grayledge. In the warm twilight of 
the early summer evening the uncle and nephew sat 
together in the library of the old, stately house on 
Gramercy Park. Everything about the two bore 
witness to the elegant tastes, the expensive habits of 
Alvin Darrow. Here, on every side, were gathered the 
evidences of that love of beauty and luxury which 
seemed a necessity to the owner, which had become a 
part of his life, and for which, in the end, he had paid 
the heavy price of his honor. 

The library opened on a conservatory; and through 
the half-drawn sliding-doors floated a soft, delicious 
fragrance. That dreamy, flower-scented atmosphere 
seemed a fitting one for the place where the two sat 
together in the golden twilight — ^where the sounds of 
the great city outside came with a faint, muffled hum 
that made no discord. 

In this library all the quaint fancies and aesthetic 
instincts of Alvin Darrow had had full play. The 
room was in itself a kind of epitome of the history of 
all ages, of all lands. Here were gathered rare antiques, 
bronzes and marbles, and blazing gems, each with a his- 
tory or association more fascinating than itself. Here 
were rare illuminated missals, over which pious monks 
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had poured out their souls in years of devout toil ; here 
was rare pottery of all schools, from the old baked 
clays of Egypt to the precious porcelains of medieval 
times ; and h^re were fragile, beautiful specimens of 
modern art, each cup, or pot, or vase, with its pure form 
or perfect picture, having'a story or legend of its own. 
It was a place that would have delighted the eyes of 
an antiquary or a lover of art. This library was Alvin 
Darrow's favorite resort. He liked to sit here among 
his handsome, carefully-filled book-cases and his costly 
bric-a-brac. Here were the best evidences of a taste 
and culture which no one could dispute. Everything, 
too, had its fitting background, and was in harmony 
with the rest. Each curiously-fashioned bracket, be- 
tween the book-cases, held, it is true, something fine and 
rare ; but there was nothing in the whole to suggest a 
museum of curiosities, or a vulgar love of display. In 
the pleasant June evening, however, Alvin Darrow sat 
among his treasures without a thought of them. If he 
had glanced over all that beauty he would only have re- 
membered with a pang the terrible price he had paid 
for it. 

Royl had returned on the evening of the day that 
his uncle left Greyledge. Of that visit the young man 
thus far remained in entire ignorance. Indeed, the 
name of Genevieve Weir had never been spoken be- 
tween the two men since that night at the Delavan 
House. The memory of the curse which his uncle had 
hurled after that name, when he heard it for the first 
time, had often risen up to Royl, and always stung his 
heart like the cruel lash of a whip. He had done his 
best to forget ; he had made every excuse for his uncle ; 
he had told himself that it argued a small, ungenerous 
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nature, to remember a word which had escaped in the 
excitement of the moment, and under the pressure of 
a mighty disappointment; he went over all the in- 
stances which the last year had afforded of his uncle's 
morbid, nervous condition. But, pity and excuse as he 
might, the words had left a wound, and RoyFs lips had 
been sealed on the subject dearest to him in the world. 
He was young, however, and his nature was brave and 
hopeful; he believed that his uncle's bitterest pre- 
judices would be vanquished when he once came to be- 
hold Genevieve Weir ; believed that the fascination of 
her presence, the charm and grace of her character, 
must exert their spell over him also. He knew so 
thoroughly the tastes and likings of the fastidious old 
man. Would not Genevieve Weir prove herself a 
woman after Alvin Darrow's own heart ? 

Since Royl's return the conversation between the 
two men had been mostly of matters connected with 
the younger's late trip ; but his uncle knew that the 
time was not far off when another subject must be 
broached. Royl was not silent because his heart or 
his purpose had changed. Ever since that even- 
ing talk at Albany, Alvin Darrow had relinquished 
all hope of moving his nephew in the one matter 
where his heart and his honor were so deeply en- 
gaged. But the older man was equally sure that 
the younger would have no disguises from him; he 
would speak openly, he would act bravely, when the 
time came. 

Thus far Alvin Darrow had succeeded in warding off 
the fatal moment. Whenever he fancied Royl on the 
point of speaking, he had started some fresh question, 
or some new topic. But this would not go on forever. 
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When the time should come, Royl's uncle was prepared 
to act his part. 

At last there was a pause in the conversation. The 
elder man might h^ve broken the silence again, for his 
instinct warned him what was coming. But it would 
only be postponing his fate ; he would not longer seek 
to avert it. 

Royl sat a little distance from his uncle, separated 
from him by a small table of Mexican onyx, veined 
with all rare colgrs of the rainbow. The evening was 
so warm, that, after dinner, both the gentlemen had 
donned their summer dressing jowns. The young 
man, lost in thought, nervously fingered the silken 
tassels at his waist. His uncle watched him silently. 
Royl turned of a sudden and looked the other in 
the eyes. 

"To-morrow, uncle Alvin," he said, steadily, quiet- 
ly, "I intend to go to Grayledge, to see Genevieve 
Weir ! " 

" I expected as much, Royl," answered his uncle, in 
an unruffled voice. " I have only been waiting to have 
you broach this subject, to tell you some news — news 
which, I doubt not, will be a great surprise to you." 

" Then let me have it at once," replied Royl, and the 
eager, impatient tone made his uncle think of the boy 
that used to be. 

" I have been to Grayledge ! I have seen Genevieve 
Weir!" 

Royl was on his feet in a flash. " You have been to 
Grayledge! You have seen Genevieve Weir!" he re- 
peated, going over the words in a kind of dazed way^ 
as though he were not sure he had heard aright. " Is 
that what you said, uncle Al?" 
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" That IS what I said, Royl. I thought it would be a 
surprise to you/' 

'*I never had so stupendous a one in my life. I 
more than half suspect I am dreaming." 

" No, my boy, you are wide-awake," answered his 
uncle, with a kindly smile. 

•'But what — what in the name of all the gods — 
made you go to Grayledge? " persisted the young man. 

" The explanation is the simplest imaginable^" replied 
his uncle, in the tranquil voice with which he had all 
along spoken, and which was such a contrast to the 
other's eagerness. " I feared lest, in our talk at Al- 
bany, I had, under my keen disappointment, been hasty 
and unjust. I was sorry for it. I was ready to make 
atonement, but I wanted to see first with my own eyes, 
how far I had been wrong. Was there anything sin- 
gular in that, Royl ? " 

" I think not, with such a man as you are, uncle Alvin. 
But go on, please." 

" After turning the thing over a great many times in 
my own mind, I suddenly resolved to satisfy myself in 
the only certain way. I wanted the matter settled, too, 
before your return. Last Wednesday afternoon I took 
the cars to Grayledge. The next morning I saw 
Genevieve Weir. Indeed, we spent most of the day 
together." 

" Tell me everything about it, uncle Al ! '* cried Royl, 
with a very passion of eagerness. He had not resumed 
his seat. He still stood, straight as a young cedar, in 
the very spot where he had first sprung to his feet. 

Then his uncle related his first meeting with Gene- 
vieve Weir that May morning on the meadow-road 
that led to the sea. He painted it all to the life — ^his 
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surprise at the lovely vision ; his surmises, that ended 
at last in a conviction which forced him to speak. He 
related what followed afterwards. He told how they 
two had gone down to the sands, and climbed the 
rocks, and sat there for hours ; and he repeated much 
of the conversation which passed in that long inter- 
view ; and some of the speeches were so characteristic 
that Royl would have known them anywhere for Gene- 
vieve Weir's 

The young fellow, breathless, motionless almost as 
the stone antiques around him, had drunk in every 
word. What a life there was in his face — what a fire 
there was in his eyes ! It hurt his uncle to see that, 
and to think of what was coming. 

At last the man paused. The talk had been easy 
enough thus -far, but he must choose his words care- 
fully now, though he had rehearsed the part to himself 
often enough in the last three days. 

Royl drew a long breath at last. Through all his 
eagerness and pleasure, he was conscious of some vague 
unsatisfaction. He was greatly touched at this fresh 
instance of his uncle's generosity. Only a rare, noble 
nature, he thought, could so easily have laid aside its 
prejudices, and gone down to Grayledge, ready to 
make every satisfaction for its injustice. And the 
lover had every reason to be gratified with the praise 
of his beloved. 

Alvin Darrow did full justice to the beauty of Gene- 
vieve Weir, to the charm of her manner, to the grace 
of her speech and presence. 

"These were indescribable," he averred. "You 
could no more put them in words than you could^ the 
bresith of the violet, the perfume of the rose." 
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All this sounded very sweetly in the ears of Royl 
Darrow ; yet he had a subtle sense that something was 
wanting — something honest and hearty was lacking in 
all this praise. Was it in his uncle's tones or words? 
A stranger, listening to the talk, would have missed 
nothing, but Royl knew the speaker better than 
another could, and a vague, subtle sense of disappoint- 
ment was precisely what Alvin Darrow sought to effect 
in the mind of his nephew. 

A stranger, even, must have noticed something sig- 
nificant in the man's pause — something anxious and 
sad in the look with which he now regarded Royl. 

The two men gazed at each other a few moments 
in silence. It was Royl who spoke first, 

" Uncle Alvin, there is something more to tell me ?" 

" Yes, my boy, there is something more. Would 
God I were at the end already ! '* And the pain in 
the man's voice was real enough. And Alvin Darow 
had never in all his life breathed a more heart-felt 
prayer. 

"What do you mean, uncle Alvin?" asked Royl, 
and the elder man saw by the waning light that the 
younger's face grew pale. 

" I must tell you in as few words as possible, Royl. 
When one has a terrible pain to inflict, and there is no 
h^lp for it, it had better be done swiftly and sharply. 
Before that interview was over, Genevieve Weir had 
laid bare her heart and soul to me, had begged — ^yes, 
solemnly commanded — me to interpose between you 
both, to execute the commission with which she 
charged me. I would rather have cut off my right 
hand than do it, Royl Darrow ! '" and again the speaker 
thought that speech, at least, was no lie. 
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" What commission ? " asked Royl, and it seemed to 
him that a dreadful chill struck all through his young, 
warm blood. 

Alvin Darrow did not answer for a moment ; then, 
not speaking a word, he rose up, went to a small cabi- 
net of rare inlaid woods, unlocked the door, took from 
it a package with a letter on the top, addressed to 
Royl, in a woman's handwriting, and carried it to his 
nephew. 

" Genevieve Weir placed this in my hands," he said 
" She made me promise to give it to you, and here I 
keep my word. Better I than another should do this 
thing. You will have a terrible blow, my poor boy, 
but you are not the stuff to be crushed under it ; and 
sometime — little as you may believe it now — ^you will 
conquer your pain, and your future will lie with the 
fair hopes and undimmed promise of young manhood 
before you. It is not in the power of any woman to 
wreck a nature like yours." 

And again Royl gasped : " What do you mean, uncle 
Alvin ? " and his eyes shone wild and strained in the 
gathering darkness. 

" That package will tell you, Royl. Ask me nothing 
more just now. Take that up to your own room, and 
read it by yourself. You will want to be alone for 
awhile. When you are ready, come back to me, and 
I will answer, as far as I can, any questions you may 
choose to ask." 

That was all. Without another word Royl seized 
the package and went up to his chamber. 

Left to himself, the elder man sat a long time with- 
out stirring A look of extreme misery darkened his 
face. His soul recoiled at the thing he had just done 
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— ^at the worse thing he had yet to do. His heart 
ached for the youth who had gone from him, and who 
must now be half-stunned under the awful blow which 
had fallen on his heart, and shattered the dearest 
hopes of his life. 

At last the man roused himself, lighted his study- 
lamp, and attempted to read the paper, seeking by any 
means to get rid of his miserable thoughts. But they 
pursued and lashed him. 

He finally rose, with a half-suppressed groan, and 
paced up and down the library. Sometimes Gene- 
vieve Weir's face came up to him, fair and radiant, as 
he had met it that first morning going down to the 
sea — sometimes white and hopeless as he had left it 
that last morning under the pines. That heartbroken 
cry rung again in his ears. He knew that it would 
follow him, and ring like a curse through his soul as 
long as he lived. Then he told himself that he was 
doing the best thing for Royl — the only thing that 
would save him. If it were not for that, he would give 
up the struggle, and let in the Furies upon his life. 

Whether this was really true or not, the man made 
himself believe it, else, perhaps, he would not have 
acted to the bitter end the miserable rdle which he had 
laid out for himself that night. 

All the time he was pacing up and down the room, 
he was listening intently for the sound of footsteps on 
the staircase. Royl must wait for a while to regain 
his self-command after the terrible blow he would 
receive on opening that packet ; but he would come to 
him before the evening was over — ^his uncle was sure 
of that. He must make sure, too, that his mind was 
clear, and his nerves braced to meet his nephew. 
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At last he heard the swift approaching footsteps; 
the door opened, and Royl came into the room ; he 
looked like one who has been stunned, and has 
just awakened to consciousness : his face had a gray 
pallor. It was not quite two hours since he had 
left the library, yet he seemed to have grown years 
older. 

Royl Darrow came straight to his uncle. He stood 
still before him ; his eyes burned like flame in his white 
face. 

" Uncle Alvin," he said, in a voice not loud, but it 
rang with a stern command which made it sound 
strange in the ears so familiar with it, " do you know 
what is in this letter?" and he he held it towards the 
man. 

" Every word of it, Royl. Genevieve Weir placed 
it in my hands, and asked^ me to read it before I left 
her." 

Strange as it may seem, Alvin Darrow actually felt 
a secret thrill of gladness that RoyFs first question 
was one which he could ansv;er without a lie. 

"She" told you her reasons for writing it?" 

"Yes." 

"What were they?" 

" Sit down, Royl, and let us talk this matter o\ tt 
like men. It hurts me to see you standing there with 
the hard, stern face that I do not know." 

Royl yielded and sat down, but it was like one who 
moves unconscious of what he doesj and he only said, 
still gc*zing with his bright, stern eyes at his uncle : 
" I must have the whole truth, uncle Alvin." 

The older man laid his hand on his nephew's knee. 
The words clung a moment in his dry throat, just as 
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they had clung that day when he tried to speak to 
Genevieve under the pines. 

" Miss Weir told me she had given her word — sworn 
her oath, to another man, that she would never be 
your wife !" 

"O my God,** cried Royl Darrow, "help me!" and 
he covered his face with his hands a moment. 

But that cry was all the sign of weakness that he 
gave. In a moment he had lifted his head again, and 
looked with those bright, stern eyes at his uncle. 

" What right had this man to ask such an oath of 
Genevieve Weir?^' demanded Royl Darrow. 

" A better right than you have to ask anything of 
her, Royl," replied his uncle. 

" The right of a lover, you must mean ?" 

Alvin Darrow did not answer, and Royl was an- 
swered. 



A 



CHAPTER VIII. 

I cannot but remember such things were. 
That were most precious to me! — Macbeth, 

THAT which Taine has so beautifully said of John 
Milton was true also of Royl Darrow — " He was 
bom with an instinct for noble things." He had had 
a blow which had struck to the very roots of his life — 
which had, for the time, shaken his faith in woman, in 
man, almost in himself. The blow would have wrecked 
a weaker nature. Indeed, the month that followed was 
a dangerous time for Royl — more dangerous, perhaps, 
because, after that awful night, pride and anguish had 
sealed his lips, and neither he nor his vuncle alluded to 
Genevieve Weir. 

It is true, the talk at that time had been prolonged 
until after midnight. Alvin Darrow had then solemnly 
professed to tell all that he knew. But although he 
had never, when it was possible, departed from the 
letter of the truth, yet he had not the less, in Royl's 
eyes, branded Genevieve with falsehood and perfidy. 

On the miserable story which the elder man related 
to his nephew that night, we will not linger. It is 
enough to say here that Alvin Darrow did his work 
perfectly, that his explanation accounted fully and 
plausibly for the dark mystery of Genevieve's letter, 
and wrought the conviction in Royl's mind that the 
Ii8 
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woman who had promised to be his wife had, all alongi 
been deliberately playing her double game with him- 
self and another man ! His uncle, it must be admitted, 
did not make her conduct appear a shade darker, or 
more heartless, than he judged necessary for his own 
security. 

But none the less he made his half-stunned nephew 
believe that another than himself had the first claim 
on Genevieve's heart, had first received her trothplight, 
and that in the end, the first affection, however it 
might have wavered for awhile, had asserted its su- 
premacy, and that, on his visit to Grayledge, Gene- 
vieve, awakened to her real position, and filled with 
remorse at the part she had acted, had opened her 
heart to RoyFs uncle, and besought him to aid her. 
Even then, the speaker affirmed, he should have hesi- 
tated to take on himself the part she assigned him ; 
but her words and manner convinced him beyond a 
doubt, that her only happiness lay in keeping her oath 
to another man than Royl Darrow. All that was 
mysterious and inexplicable in her letter, she had sol- 
emnly entreated RoyFs uncle to make clear to his 
nephew. 

It is natural to wonder what, while he was talking^ 
must have been Alvin Darrow's feelings toward the 
innocent, defenseless girl he was so cruelly traducing. 
I suspect he hardly thought of her at all. When the 
battle rages fiercest, when he leads the last desperate 
charge, the soldier cannot pause to think of all that 
may go down before him. 

Alvin Darrow had more at stake in that hour 
than the soldier on the battle-field! If the sin of 
this man was gre^t, great also was his temptation. 
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God only knows what you or I in his straits might 
have done! 

When he saw that Royl received his story without 
a question— that he had wrought just the scorn and 
horror in that high-souled youth which he intended, 
then Alvin Darrow did try to palliate what seemed 
the darkest features of Genevieve's conduct. He rep- 
resented her launched suddenly into the life of her 
gay city relatives, and flushed with excitement and 
pleasure at the new world which had opened its golden 
gates on her. Such a sudden change from all previous 
surroundings and habits must, he averred, have tried 
the temper of any soul. The young girl had learned 
in an instant, as it were, the power of her beauty, the 
singular ^ifts to charm and fascinate, with which na- 
ture had certainly endowed her. What woman's 
head would not have been a little turned by all the 
sweet flatteries and graceful attentions suddenly 
showered on her? There was no doubt, too, that she 
had immensely admired Royl, though in the end the 
heart of the woman had swayed back to its first 
attraction. 

This plea for Genevieve, after all that had preceded 
it, was a poor sop to the man's outraged conscience. 
He knew such a palliation of her conduct would not 
weigh a feather with Royl. It did not lighten, by a 
shade, the central fact of her baseness toward himself. 
Indeed, Royl had not deigned the least reply to that 
part of his uncle's talk. His own share in the con- 
versation that night had been mostly confined to 
rapid, incisive questions. Almost the only sign which 
he gave of his suffering — so far as speech went — was 
his last words, as he rose, a little after midnight, to go 
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to his room : " I have had a terrible blow, uncle Alvin 
— a terrible blow !" The words seemed to break out 
almost involuntarily from his soul. There was a sound 
in them that made the man think of that other cry he 
had heard under the pines. 

After this Royl bore his pain manfully, silently; 
but it was not less clear to his uncle that the young 
man was going through with a terrible struggle. He 
did his best to fight off the sense of loss and loneliness 
which clung to him. But it was dreary work. Society 
and amusements, driving and reading — ^all his pld 
pleasures and tastes alike palled on him. Life had 
lost its charm and its savor for Royl Darrow, and had 
become something ineffably stale, flat and unprofit- 
able. He felt as though he had passed suddenly from 
his proud, soaring young manhood into a spiritless old 
age. Not a soul but his uncle suspected all this. 
Wounded in his dearest affections, his ideals shat- 
tered, his pride stung to the quick, Royl Darrow 
would yet have died before he made any sign. He 
carried himself with careless gayety these days; his 
wit never had a keener edge, his mirth a brighter 
sparkle — no ear but his uncle's caught the hollow,, 
mocking ring through all the merriment. 

All this time the man was watching his nephew nar- 
rowly, feeling, like an anxious physician, the pulse of 
each of RoyFs moods. He had immense faith in the 
youth; he did not doubt that brave spirit would 
rally in a little while from the shock it had undergone. 
Yet Alvin Darrow, man of the world as he was, could 
not disguise from himself that this was a dangerous 
crisis for Royl ; that many a gallant youth in just such 
a wreck of his love and his hopes had succumbed to 
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the first devil of temptation that rose in his path — 
whether it came in the fair guise of some Messalina, 
in the glow of the wine-cup, or the fascination of the 
gambling-saloon — anything in which he could drown, 
for a time, his memories and his grief ! But, though 
Alvin Darrow was little troubled by fears lest his 
nephew's 

" Honorable mettle could be wrought 
From that it was disposed/' 

the game the elder man was playing had taken a turn 
which he had not expected. Everything, as we have 
seen, hinged on RoyFs marriage with the daughter 
and heiress of his uncle's old friend. That union alone 
could save Alvin Darrow. So long as it remained 
unaccomplished, he felt the ground might slip any 
moment beneath his feet. But that consummation, 
so devoutly to be wished for, and for which he had 
sacrificed Genevieve Weir, seemed to Royl's uncle as 
far off as ever. He had counted on a sudden revul- 
sion in the young , man's feelings, when he should be 
convinced that Genevieve had played him false, and 
he fancied that Royl could easily be brought, in his 
first disappointment and wrath, to turn for solace and 
amusement toward Ashley Brier — the girl he had 
known longest and liked best among his city ac- 
quaintances. 

But, in this instance, Royl had disappointed his 
uncle. The falseness of one woman seemed to have 
given him a distaste for the society of 4II her sex. The 
elder Darrow had always been on the watch for a 
chance to bring up Ashley's name in the talk, or to 
suggest some fitting attention which Royl might pay 
his charming young friend. But these hints met with 
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no response. Royl always found some good excuse 
for delaying a visit to the Briers; and his uncle, 
with his fate trembling in the balance, dared not 
urge the matter, lest his eagerness should defeat his 
own object. 

The truth was, even Alvin Darrow, though his per- 
ceptions were sharpened alike by self-interest and 
affection, only dimly suspected the depth of the 
wound which Royl had received. All the young 
man's high instincts recoiled with horror at the part 
Genevieve had acted. She had listened to his pro- 
posals; she had accepted his hand, knowing all the 
while that she was pledged to another! Her whole 
behavior argued an incredible baseness in Royl Bar- 
row's eyes — a falseness and treachery past compre- 
hension. Yet how fair and truthful she was in seem- 
ing! An angel from Paradise might have been be- 
guiled by the divine loveliness of that face. How 
could one so young, so apparently ingenuous, have 
been such an arch deceiver, such a consummate 
actress? A thousand times Royl asked himself these 
questions — a thousand times they baffled him. 

All this time, too, the poor fellow was at war with 
himself. Sometimes his wrath against Genevieve 
burned fiercely in his soul ; sometimes his rage went 
down in a dreadful self-scorn and loathing at the poor 
dupe she had made of him. For this girl had not 
only torn his heart and shattered his ideals, she had 
shaken his faith in his own intuitions of truth and 
nobleness — how could he ever trust these again, when 
they had once so miserably deceived him ? 

He had not loved lightly, but with all the strength 
of his young manhood, with all the reverence and 
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ideality of his nature ; and in a way he never could 
love again. To tear Genevieve Weir out of his soul, 
was like tearing away a part of himself. Yet it had 
to be done. For the real Genevieve Weir, as she had 
proved herself, Royl Darrow had now only supreme 
scorn and horror — not that he would have lifted his 
hand to take the finest revenge. He was quite willing 
she should enjoy to the uttermost her triumph in 
ensnaring him. He never felt even a desire to re- 
proach her. He had sent back her letters — those dear 
letters that had made his joy for months — without a 
word or sign. No condemnation is so severe as that 
of a generous, ideal nature, when it finds itself 
wronged and cheated. With his lofty standards, and 
his unsoiled youth, Royl was apt to be a little hard 
in his judgments of others. At fifty his charity 
would be something broader and riper than it was at 
twenty-five. 

Yet the old memory died hard ! Genevieve Weir — 
the false enchantress — Royl cast out of his heart ; but 
to that other Genevieve Weir of his love and imagina- 
tion his heart still clung — for her it still ached and 
hungered. 

At the end of a month Royl Darrow and his uncle 
sat again in the library. The days were drawing near 
the midsummer, and the evening was sultry. Royl, 
sitting near the open doors of the conservatory, 
glanced through them, and saw the young moon 
shining among the branches of the white-flowering 
orange-trees. The sight brought back in a flash 
the moonlight drive in the Park with Genevieve 
Weir. He moved suddenly, and a shadow fell upon 
his face; his uncle caught the expression, and at 
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once guessed the cause. He had resolved that day 
that he would hazard another move in the game he 
was playing. 

*• You look tired and heated, Royl," he said. "You 
ought to be stretching your limbs at the mountains, 
or by the sea. The city is no place for you at this 
season." 

" I might, with a good grace, retort the same thing 
on you, uncle," answered Royl, with assumed lightness 
of tone. 

" Ah, we old fellows don't require as long a summer, 
ing as you young ones. Our bones are stiffened to the 
tread-mill of work and life. But, at your age, you 
ought to be off on a lark with some brave young fel- 
lows, or with a company of pretty girls. That re- 
minds me that I saw Brier to-day, and he says Ashley 
starts next week for the mountains. She goes with a 
party of old school-friends and their brothers, I be- 
lieve." ^ 

" I heartily hope the young lady will enjoy herself,*' 
replied Royl, in a listless tone. 

"I have no doubt," continued the elder man, *'you 
could make sure of her doing that, by joining the 
party this summer. Her father hinted he would like 
to have you do so." 

** He was very kind," answered Royl, laconically. 

"Ah, Royl, if you only knew it, you are 

" * On fortune's cap the very button ! * " 

The uncle watched his nephew keenly, as he said 
these words. It was the boldest move Alvin Darrow 
had made of late in the direction of Ashley Brier. 
There was no mistaking his uncle's meaning, even if 
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RoyI had not the memory of one conversation to 
flash light on it. 

" If you will quote Hamlet to me," he said, after a 
little pause, "I shall reply in the poor fellow's own 
words, 

" ' Man delights not me ; no, nor woman neither ! ' ** 

** I had hoped, Royl," said his uncle, dashing desper- 
ately in, " that by this time you would have mastered 
that unfortunate attachment. Must I feel that it is to 
overshadow your life?" 

Royl turned and faced the elder. "I've tried to 
make a good fight," he said, speaking with solemn 
earnestness. 

" I know you have ; I have seen that all the time, 
Royl," answered his uncle. 

" But to stand before one's own soul accused, con- 
victed !" burst out Royl, with a very passion of bitter- 
ness. " To know one's self for an abject dupe, an asi- 
nine fool ! The gods themselves cannot restore a man's 
lost self-respect. Why, sir, I ought to go about in cap 
and bells!" and he laughed a hard, cynical laugh. 

" Royl ! " 

" What more fitting livery for the man whose best 
instincts utterly failed him, who took falsehood for 
truth, hypocrisy for honesty, the most consummate 
art for the most transparent innocence? Why, a 
mouthing idiot would have seen deeper!" 

" No, Royl, eternally no !" said his uncle, authori- 
tatively. "That which you count your weakness and 
shame was your highest honor. It is the young, the 
noble, the souls alive with enthusiasms and ideals, who 
are oftenest deceived," 
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"'You are very kind to say that, uncle Alvin. If , any 
words could heal the wound in a man's self-respect, 
yours would do it." 

"Is it Royl Darrow," asked his uncle, sadly and 
reproachfully, "who speaks to me in that hopeless 
tone?" 

The young man roused himself at those words. 
The old fire flashed in his eyes, the lips settled into a 
line of resolute firmness. 

" I shall get out of this slough ; I shall yet stand on 
solid ground," he said. " But I have been down to the 
very mouth of Hades. I tell you, uncle Alvin, that I 
have learned in these last weeks, as I never dreamed 
before, how a man can go straight to the devil — take 
his own life — turn to drink — drown his memories and 
his madness in any swift, desperate way. / know how 
a man feels when the house of his life lies in ruins 
about him." 

As Alvin Darrow heard these words, witnessed the 
passion of anguish with which they were spoken, a 
new terror smote the man's soul. " What if his crime," 
he asked himself, "should recoil on Royl's head, and 
crush him ? What if that brave young soul should be 
wrecked, driven to ruin, by his sin?" 

As he thought of that, Alvin Darrow spoke in a 
voice sharp with alarm and grief : " I am getting to be 
an old man, Royl. You are all I have in the world to 
lean on, to live for. Do not fail me. Do not let this 
curse come upon me — to know that the loss of a 
woman has driven you to ruin." 

This appeal went to Royl's soul ; roused whatever 
was bravest and tenderest there. 

"Uncle Alvin," he said, in a voice of remorseful 
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gentleness, " you need not fear for me. I will not go 
under — so help me God — in this heavy sea. I spoke 
out of the pain and bitterness of a mood that some- 
times overcomes me. Forgive me ! I shall never talk 
like that again." 

This talk, and that which followed, proved in the 
end a relief to Royl. The moon, shining through the 
orange-branches, had brought up all the old flocking 
memories and associations in his soul, and surprised 
him unaware into speech. It was an easy matter to 
pass to talk of Genevieve Weir. He could not have 
told afterward how it came about, or who first men- 
tioned her name, but in this mood of unusual confi- 
dence he told his uncle something of all he had 
believed her — something of all she had been to him ; 
and he did not suspect that Alvin Darrow writhed 
inwardly as he listened, and said to himself : 

" Oh, how sharp a lash 
That speech doth give my conscience !" 

But Royl did not speak of Genevieve again with 
wrath or scorn. His very silence, however, was sig- 
nificant of a condemnation that went deeper than any 
words. Alvin Darrow learned to-night, for the first 
time, how Royl had returned Genevieve's letters. 
That wordless, signless way was the one which best 
served his purpose. He would have trembled lest a 
letter of wrath and reproach should goad Genevieve 
past endurance, and force her to justify herself by 
breaking the silence on which his life hung. 

After his nephew had left him, the elder man went 
over with their talk that night. He felt that, on the 
whole, it boded well for his plans. It is true he had 
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not once again alluded to Ashley Brier. But he be- 
lieved that this talk must have a wholesome effect on 
Royl ; and he fancied that the young fellow had bid- 
den him good-night with more of his old tone and 
manner than he had done for a month. He by no 
means gave up the hope of inducing his nephew to 
join Ashley Brier at the mountains before the summer 
was over. It is true that Royl had parried the first 
suggestion in a way that was not encouraging; but his 
uncle resolved to return to the charge in the course of 
a few days. 

Then he thought of Genevieve Weir, and remem- 
bered, with sudden remorse, how he had blackened her 
in the eyes of Royl Darrow. But he tried to excuse 
himself. A man does not like to say to his own soul, 
"You are a scoundrel!" He told himself that Royl's 
opinion of Genevieve Weir could be of no consequence 
to her now. Had she not given him permission to 
account for her letter in the way he judged would be 
most likely to accomplish his purpose? Had she not 
given her word that she would never be Royfs wife? 
And in the end, what did it signify that the man who 
had received this promise was not, as Royl believed, 
the former lover to whom she had either confessed 
her weakness or triumphantly imparted her conquest? 

With such poor sophistries, this clear-headed, keen- 
witted man tried to cheat his conscience. 

As he paced his library that night, the owner made 
up his mind to pay a visit, before the week was out, f o 
an old business-friend who lived a few miles up the 
Hudson. He should be gone but a day and a night 
at most ; and he fancied, now Royl was getting back 
to his old self, he might venture to leave him. In his 
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nephew's deepest trouble, the uncle had believed that 
his society and presence afforded some solace to the 
young man ; and, on that account, he had delayed the 
visit for a month, though various motives — ^business 
and social — made the brief trip important at this 
time. 

After settling this matter in his own mind, Alvin 
Darrow flung himself into his lounging-chair. The 
owner of all those treasures of beauty and art gazed 
with weary eyes around him. The ancient wines in 
his cellars, the world of lovely bloom in his conserva- 
tories, th,e rare pictures on his walls, could not lighten 
the shadows on his soul. He ran his fingers, through 
his hair. " But, God knows, this is hard ! ** he sighed to 
himself. "How long — how long must this sword of 
Damocles hang over my head i" 

Perhaps the talk had done Royl Darrow good — ^per- 
haps it was the reaction from the long strain of heart 
and nerve, but he carried to his room a lighter, braver 
heart than he had known for a month. That night, 
too, he dreamed of Genevieve Weir. They seemed to 
be standing in some wide, green, lonely space together. 
Everything was unfamiliar to the dreamer but the 
lovely face that stood before him. Genevieve gazed 
at him a few moments without speaking. The beau- 
tiful eyes shone clear and triumphant out of the sad, 
solemn face. At last she spoke. "Royl," she said, 
" I have kept my word — I have not broken the prom- 
ise I made you when we parted! However appear- 
ances may be against me now, you will know the truth 
some day — know that Genevieve Weir never failed 
you !" 

Her voice thrilled through him. The very ring was 
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in it which he had heard that day in the library. 
When she had spoken she floated away, but the clear, 
truthful shining was in her eyes to the last. Royl 
stretched out his arms; he called after her in vain. 
Then he awoke and found it was all a dream ! 

But it would not leave him. It haunted him through 
• all the next day ; and, although he had little faith in 
dreams, and none in this one, it yet worked its own 
magic with his heart ; it softened his thought of Gene- 
vieve ; it brought back to him the girl he had known 
in all the charm and loveliness that had first fascinated 
him. 

For the first time, too, Royl felt some curiosity 
regarding the man Genevieve was to marry. He 
thought of her lonely position — no strong arm of 
father, brother or friend for her youth to lean on. 
Shamefully as she had treated him, cruelly as she 
had betrayed him, Royl could not forget that she had 
been the woman of his love, and he would have been 
ready and glad to serve her at any cost or pains to 
himself. 

But I have signally failed to make you comprehend 
the nature of this man. tf you imagine, for a moment, 
that he had the faintest wish to resume his old rela- 
tions with Genevieve. He would have spurned the 
thought as an insult to his manhood. He would have 
died by axe or rope sooner than wed a woman like the 
one Genevieve Weir had proved herself to be. But 
none the less, as I have said, she had been the woman 
of his love, and that was reason enough why he would 
be ready all his life, with heart and hand, to serve 
her. *• She was evidently at a crisis in her life, 
now,'' he said to himself. ''She might still, in her 
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youth and loneliness, need some aid or counsel from 
the man she had renounced." 

Royl's uncle had declared his intention of spend- 
ing a day and a night on the Hudson. When he 
learned that, the young man suddenly made up his 
mind. " I will keep my own counsel," he said to him- 
self ; " I will go down to Grayledge — I will see Gene- 
vieve Weir!" 



CHAPTER IX. 

The lyfe so short, the craft so long to leme 

Th' assay so hard, so sharpe the conquering. — Chaucer, 

IN the summer gloaming Genevieve Weir came out 
on the cottage-piazza. It was a little bowery place, 
half-shut in at midsummer by climbing vines of golden 
honeysuckle and flowering clematis. All the air 
about was sweet with the breath of flowers, with the 
blossoming geraniums and scarlet verbenas, that made 
the front-yard, at that season, such a lovely little world 
of color and bloom. 

The evening was very warm. Genevieve*s cool, 
white dress gleamed pure against the deep green that 
surrounded her. Her face, too, had grown thinner 
and paler in these last weeks. The eyes were bright 
as ever, the lips kept their perfect red, but something 
had gone from both — something that had glanced and 
sparkled there a month before. Yet she had been a 
brave woman all this time. Alvin Darrow had left her 
under the pines, half-crushed in soul and body, by 
her misery ; but before noon she had rallied, she had 
dragged herself out of the wood into the sunshine, and 
gone home. She had determined to face the life be- 
fore her without word or sign, and thus far she had 
kept her resolve. She had, after that first day, given 
herself few leisures for rest or reflection. Frail girl 
as she was, fighting her hard battle with fate, she would 
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not surrender one inch of her g^round. She exacted oi 
herself remorselessly every task of old days. There 
was not in her the rSU of a love-lorn, disconsolate 
maiden. She never could have watched, like Marianna, 
through long, silent days at the windows of the moated 
grange. She would not droop and yield until life it- 
self failed her. But what she suffered, with the bur- 
den of her dreadful secret, with the loss and the pain, 
only God knew ! The suffering told on her, too. She 
could not hide the fading bloom, the sharpening lines, 
from eyes that loved her. The whole household felt 
the change. It cost aunt Esther many a sleepless 
hour. Genevieve went no more about the house with 
glancing song and gay laugh, like birds that sing in 
green coverts. There was often a strained, feverish 
energy in what she said and did, like one who tasks 
himself beyond his strength, and the sweet face grew 
grave, almost stern. 

The children even noticed the change. " What ails 
you, Genevieve?" Rob would ask, in his blunt, 
boyish fashion. "You don't seem half so nice as you 
did when you first came from New York, and told us 
grand stories and sang those funny songs. One would 
think it was Sunday all the time ! " 

" I know it, Rob," Gracie would pipe up, in her 
aggrieved soprano. "Only last night I asked her to 
tell me a real story — one that would make me laugh 
— and it was all so poky I went to sleep." 

Aunt Esther had her thoughts, too ; but, wiser than 
the young people, she kept them to herself. 

The heart of Genevieve was unutterably sad as she 
sat in the soft gloaming. A few stars shone in the 
sky. It would soon be all alive and glad with them. 
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Genevieve heard the gate-latch click suddenly. 
Then a tall figure came up the walk. The girl caught 
sight of it between the fluttering vine-leaves, and 
sprang breathless to her feet. The stranger saw the 
gleam of the white dress. He knew the graceful poise 
of the head. 

The next moment he had mounted the low steps of 
the piazza. Tall and stately as a young Viking, he 
stood before her in the summer gloaming. 

Out of her white, strained face, her bright, wild eyes 
stared at him as though a ghost had risen, from the 
dead. 

"O Royl Darrow!" she cried ; "why have you come?" 

Her voice was full of passionate grief and terror. 
It smote to his heart. She had suffered, then, he 
thought. There could be no acting in that first invol- 
untary cry. The white, scared face which stood before 
him was no£^ assumed. 

"I have come, Genevieve Weir," answered Royl 
Darrow, proudly and solemnly, " not to reproach you — 
not even to talk over the past. I shall stay but a few 
moments ; I shall trouble you with but few words. 
Let us understand each other at once. I have accepted 
your decision. I do not even desire now that you 
should alter it." 

While he was talking, she stood still, as though his 
speech had turned her to stone. But her heart within 
her was like fire. At the sound of the well-known 
voice, her soul drew mightily towards this man. Every 
nerve shivered with terror lest she could no longer keep 
back the dreadful secret ; lest the old man's sin, and 
Royl's disgrace, and her own mad weakness, should 
break from her the next instant. 
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" Oh, why did you come, RoyI Darrow ! " she cried 
again , and the voice that broke from those white lips 
was full of reproach, and misery, and fear. 

Again it smote Royl's heart. The sight of the fair, 
troubled face was working its old enchantment on his 
soul. His heart would be heard, and it cried out for 
this girl who had scorned and betrayed him ; and in 
his misery and his wrath at his own weaknsss, he set 
his jaws sternly together, though he spoke very gently 
to her. Indeed, it would have been impossible for 
him to speak otherwise to her now, though she was 
wringing his heart. 

"I came only to tell you, Genevieve, that for 
the sake of our past, for all you have been to me, 
I am ready to serve you as a friend would, as 
a brother might. Is there anything I can do for 
you ? " 

" There is nothing," she said, and she shook her head 
very sadly. She could not even trust herself to any 
longer speech 

"And this man, of whom my uncle told me — ^you 
mean to keep your promise to him ? " 

" Yes ; I will keep it," she answered, and her low 
voice was resolute, and she looked him in the eyes 
steadfastly. 

In the bewilderment and anguish of the moment, 
she thought only of Alvin Darrow, and did not pene- 
trate to RoyFs true meaning. 

" And Genevieve — believe me, I do not ask for my- 
self — will you be happiest in so keeping your promise ? " 

And then, because she was so torn with anguish, be- 
cause she trembled for herself, she answered with des- 
perate calmness : ** Yes ; I told you that in my letter. 
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Royl Darrow — I repeat it now — I shall only be happy 
in keeping my promise." 

There was no more to be said. His presence, he saw, 
only tortured her, and the interview was too painful 
for even Royl to prolong it. He had never so dis- 
trusted his own will, never so feared his own weakness, 
as he did at that moment. He spoke now for the last 
time, calmly and sadly : " If I c^n ever serve you, 
Genevieve Weir, I shall be glad to do it — ^glad as long 
as I live. Be sure of that. Good-bye." 

He lifted his hat ; he did not even give her his hand ; 
he feared, if once he clasped those fingers, his own 
would madly clutch and retain the small white thing 
that belonged to another. 

"Good-bye!" said Genevieve, and the common 
words seemed the strangest, saddest sound that ever 
dropped from human lips. 

She stood in the vine-shaded piazza, and listened as 
he went down the walk. She held her hands tightly 
over her lips, lest she should cry out and call him back. 
She prayed God for strength to keep silent until his 
footsteps ceased to ring in her ears. 

The whole interview had not probably occupied 
fifteen minutes. 

Nobody was the wiser for Royl Darrow's visit. 
Aunt Esther was up-stairs with a neighbor, and Rob 
and Gracie were off on a lark with some schoolmates. 

Royl Darrow went straight from Genevieve to the 
station. He was the only passenger from Grayledge 
that night. During the half hour before the train 
came up, he paced the little depot with varied emo- 
tions at war in his soul. It seemed to him that this 
misery was greater than he could bear. He had not 
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counted on his own weakness. He thought he had* at 
last throttled his old love, and lo! at sight of the 
woman, it had risen up with all its overmastering might 
in his heart, and nearly unmanned him ! 

There had been nothing in Genevieve's voice or 
manner which betrayed the slightest feeling for him- 
self. His presence had evidently caused her almost in- 
supportable pain. That white face in the dim summer 
gloaming showed that the girl had suffered. There 
was some dreadful mystery about all this ! At times 
one miserable fancy and then another presented itself 
to account for Genevieve's behavior ; but each in a few 
moments was dismissed as absurd or impossible. But 
one fact remained. Royl Darrow felt that he should 
never have an instant's peace until he had torn the 
image of Genevieve Weir out of his heart. 

"I will find some way t<J^be rid of her!" he said, 
fiercely, to himself, and then he heard the shriek of the 
engine, and he hurried out on the platform as the train 
thundered up to the depot at Grayledge. 



The next evening the uncle and nephew again sat 
together in the library. The elder man, for the first 
hour, did most of the talking. He gave the younger 
an animated and humorous account of his visit up the 
Hudson. He prolonged the story a good deal, because 
he fancied Royl seemed interested and amused. 

At last there was a long pause in the talk. The 
elder man was lost in thought, when Royl spoke up, 
suddenly : " Uncle Alvin, I did something in your 
absence, which, I think, will surprise you." 
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The tone, more than the words, roused his uncle. 

*' What was it, Royl?" he asked, curiously. 

*' I went to Grayledge! I saw Genevieve Weir !*' ^ 

Had an earthquake suddenly crashed in the roof 
over his head and torn the ground under his feet, 
Alvin Darrow could not have been more stunned than 
he was by Royl's speech. Everything grew dark before 
his eyes, even to Royl, sitting a little way apart from 
him. He tried to speak, but no sound came from his 
dry, pallid lips By some blind instinct, he shielded 
his face with the paper he held in his hand. He told 
himself that he was dreaming — that he should awake 
in an instant. That was the only way he steadied him- 
self — ^the only way — he remembered afterward — that 
he lived through the horror of that moment ! 

Royl could not have waited long for a reply, as, in 
a little while, his uncle was conscious that he had be- 
gun to talk again, and — still telling himself it was a 
dream — the elder man tried to listen. For some rea- 
son — which he probably could not have explained him- 
self, Royl did not relate the dream which had taken 
him to Grayledge ; he spoke only of the feeling which 
had impelled him once more to see Genevieve Weir. 
He was not at all-certain.while he spoke that his uncle 
would not regard the existence of any such feeling as 
unpardonable weakness. Royl merely stated the fact, 
without attempting to justify it. Then he related 
briefly, but fully, all that had passed in his interview 
at Grayledge. The account did not occupy ten min- 
utes. Before he was through his uncle was aware that 
he was not dreaming. 

The sudden relief, after the terrible shock, almost 
overpowered the man again. Genevieve Weir, he saw, 
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had borne a test to which he should never have dared 
subject her — a test which one woman in millions would 
not have stood. The silence of that girl, under such 
a stress, was sublime, he thought, and he felt a genuine 
thrill of admiration, a genuine pang of remorseful pity, 
for the young girl he had sacrificed. 

Royl waited for his uncle to speak, but, as he kept 
silent, the young man resumed, in a quiet, determined 
tone : " Uncle Alvin, I am resolved to put that woman 
and all that miserable past out of my life. Would to 
God they had never entered it ! But I must have now 
some new excitement, at least, some new absorbing in- 
terest. One woman seems to me now about as attrac- 
tive as another. But the wisdom I trusted in, the in- 
tuitions on which I proudly relied, have so utterly 
betrayed me, that I have little temptation to test them 
a second time," and he smiled a sad, bitter smile to 
himself. "You shall choose for me, uncle." 

As Alvin Darrow heard these words the weight of 
mountains seemed to roll from his spirit. In the flash 
of joy that went through him, he could have sprung 
to his feet and shouted like a boy. But he controlled 
himself. 

"Ah, Royl," he said, "you have made me a happy 
man ! You will be happy one of these days yourself, 
my dear boy." 

Spite of himself, his voice trembled. Royl caught 
the sound. He turned and gazed at his uncle. It 
struck him that the man was looking pale— older, too, 
than he had ever seen him before. His heart filled 
suddenly with a great overflowing tide of tenderness 
and gratitude ; he remembered all he owed to the man 
sitting there — ^how he had been to him a more indul- 
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gent guardian, a kinder friend, a more delightful com- 
panion than most fathers are to their sons ! Ought he 
not, in turn, Royl asked himself, to be ready and glad 
to do anything which would gratify one who had lav- 
ished on him years of care and devotion. 

He leaned forward, he spoke out of the honesty of 
his heart : " Uncle Alvin, I am not worthy a hundredth 
part of all you have done for me. But I do desire to 
please you more than anything else in the world. 
What, above all other things, would you have me do ? 
Tell me the dearest wish of your heart T' 

Alvin Darrow leaned forward — his proud old face 
shone with a joy that made it look young again. He 
laid his hand on Royl's. 

"I would have you go up to the mountains, and 
join Ashley Brier, as soon as you can get ready," he 
said. 

And Royl answered : " I will go next week 1" 



CHAPTER X. 

Well ; all my story is of honor. — yuHus Casar% 

AFTER that night of Royl Darrow's visit to 
Grayledge, the change that had come over Gene- 
vieve Weir grew more marked. The forces of her will 
broke slowly down under the terrible burden she had 
imposed on them. Heart and brain began to sink 
beneath their strain. Sleep and appetite failed to- 
gether. It seemed to her aunt that every day the 
bloom grew fainter, the curved lines sharper in that 
dear face. Every day, too, it was evident that her 
energies were failing. She went through the routine 
of her self-imposed tasks, silent and absent, and hardly 
attempted to keep up the show of interest in anything. 

Anxiety quickened the elder lady's penetration. 
She was satisfied that some secret trouble was at the 
bottom of the change that had come over her niece ; 
but Mrs. Esther Fairfax was a lady, and shrank from 
intruding herself on Genevieve's confidence. 

The girl's aunt was not the only one who missed the 
ring Genevieve had worn on her return from New York. 
One day Grade spoke up with childish curiosity: 
" What has become of that lovely diamond-ring you 
used to wear, Genevieve? I don't believe you have 
had it on for weeks." 

" I have put it away," said Genevieve, quietly. " I 

shall not wear it any more." 
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But her aunt fancied the older sister winced before 
she spoke. 

* Why, how funny you are, Genevieve !" continued 
the child. " I don't think when / grow up and have 
diamonds to wear, that I shall hide them away in my 
drawer ! Beside, you promised to tell me the story 
connected with that ring." 

Somebody called Gracie at that critical instant.. It 
must have been an immense relief to her sister, Mrs. 
Fairfax thought ; but the lady drew her own conclu- 
sions from that talk. She was satisfied that the ring 
had an intimate connection with Genevieve's trouble. 

*' And so this was to be the end of the grand visit to 
New York ! " she thought, with sickening anxiety. 
** Better Genevieve had never set foot under her 
uncle's stately roof than had her young life wrecked." 

That last dreadful interview with Royl Darrow had 
quite unnerved Genevieve. She lived it over in the 
silence of her own thoughts, until every word had 
burned itself into her memory. 

The meanings that had escaped her in the misery 
and bewilderment of the time, now grew quite clear 
to her. She saw that Royl believed she had cast him 
off for another — saw just the false, unworthy thing 
she must appear in his eyes. 

Armed with her letter, Alvin Darrow, in his despe- 
ration, had turned it into a weapon against herself. 
He had interpreted it in the only way sure to accom- 
plish his purpose. The temptation was one which, in 
his straits, a man would not be likely to resist. Would 
he hesitate because he must brand her in Royl Bar- 
row's eyes as the most heartless, the basest of her 
sex? She saw how the toils had closed around her. 
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She knew now why Royl had returned her letters 
without word or sign. His silence seemed some- 
thing cruel and awful at the time . It seemed now 
the only fitting way in which a man could take his 
leave of a woman who had dealt so treacherously 
with him. 

Going back over her last interview with Royl, she 
saw how unconsciously, but perfectly, she had played 
into Alvin Darrow's hands — how her whole behavior, 
every word she had uttered, must have confirmed his 
uncle's story. 

But Genevieve writhed afresh at the thought of 
standing thus dishonored in the eyes of the man who 
had loved her. This new conviction added a fresh 
bitterness to the bitter cup pressed to the lips of her 
youth. Had Alvin Darrow suggested this injustice to 
the cruel sacrifice he demanded of her that day, she 
might have shrunk from the ordeal. 

Yet, she saw how inevitably he had been drawn 
into doing her this last wrong; she read, as though 
she had unlocked the darkest secrets of his breast, the 
line of reasoning which his thought would inevitably 
take. "What," he would ask himself, "could his 
nephew's opinion of her now avail to Genevieve 
Weir? Best for him — best for all concerned — that 
he should believe the woman who had relinquished 
him as unworthy a regret or a memory!" 

Poor Genevieve ! It could not comfort her to think 
that from Alvin Darrow's standpoint this reasoning 
was certainly true. Her heart, broken as it was, was 
lacerated anew. There was no help for this fresh 
misery. If she opened her lips to justify herself, she 
would bring down Royl's doom on his head. He must 
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think of her with scorn and loathing to the last day of 
his life. 

Yet, there had been no scorn, no loathing, she re- 
membered, in the sad kindness which struggled through 
all the coldness of his manner in their last interview. 
And with her fine comprehension, her perfect inborn 
sympathies with the soul of this man, she divined at 
once the nature of the feeling which had drawn him 
once more to Grayledge. It was not the woman false 
and perjured, he had sought for the last time. It was 
the Genevieve Weir of his young love, of his faith and 
idealization, to whom Royl Darrow had made his last 
offer of service and friendship. 

Even in all her misery, Genevieve felt a flash of 
triumph at the real grandeur, the innate nobility of the 
man she had loved. The true gold of his character 
came out when the fire proved it. She had still, amid 
all her anguish, the blessed certainty that she had 
loved the best. If she could only stand before him 
and say, ** Royl, I have not failed you ! " she could veil 
her face and die with the happiest smile on her lips — 
in her heart of hearts. 

The stongest brain, the steadiest nerves would have 
been shaken by all that had been laid on this sensi- 
tive, delicately-organized girl. The horrible mystery 
of the crime laid bare to her, the awful burden of the 
secret she carried, the cruel pain that never slept, were 
all slowly goading her to madness. If Genevieve 
could have broken silence at this crisis, if she could 
have had some human sympathy and counsel, it would 
have relieved her. It was the dread lest, after all, she 
could not tread her wine-press alone; lest, in some 
moment of terror and despair, she should shriek out 
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her dreadful secret, that now began to haunt her by 
night and by day. A strange, wild light grew in the 
great brown eyes, a fever burned at her pulses, and 
strange, mocking voices and laughter rang in her brain. 

A passionate longing for rest and coolness began to 
possess the girl. It grew with her, as the summer 
days went on, into a fixed idea, into a fierce hunger. 
Each night she lay awake with visions of the endless 
tumbling of the sea-waves haunting her, or went to 
sleep to have her dreams filled with the soft, ceaseless 
hum of falling waters. And every day the thought 
of the sea, and the sound of the waves, drew her with 
a mightier drawing. There only, she fancied, in their 
still, green, shadowy depths, in their soft, cold em- 
braces, could the pain at her heart be eased, could 
the fire in her brain be cooled ! She would sit at her 
window for hours, gazing far off at the sparkling sum- 
mer-sea, while her thoughts whirled within her wilder 
than its waves. Her lips were set in a hard line, like 
that of one who, under the torture, without moan or 
sign, holds fast some secret, while the strange fire 
gleamed brighter and fiercer in those great, brown 
eyes. 

Reason was slowly breaking down at last. The bur- 
den which the strong man had laid on that young girl's 
life proved mightier than she could bear. 

One evening Genevieve Weir might have been seen, 
had anybody been on the watch at the time, going 
hurriedly out of the cottage-gate. She crossed the 
road at a little distance from her home, and took a 
foot-path, which led by a short cut across the pastures 
and through the meadows to the sea. She moved 
very rapidly, like one who, flying breathless, yet dreads 
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pursuit. She had thrown a white shawl, of some slight, 
filmy fabric, about her shoulders, a light sun-hat was 
on her head, and everything in the girl's movements 
indicated haste and secrecy. 

The day had been sultry, but toward night a wind 
had blown in from the sea, and the sky was covered 
with broken, rolling clouds, masses of shimmering sil- 
ver-gray and huge brown flanks that moved slowly up 
before the sea-wind. Occasionally a flash of lightning 
broke angrily from the dark bosom of the clouds, and 
there was a low, distant growl of thunder in the air. 

Genevieve did not meet a soul in the long, lonely 
road through the pastures. There was little proba- 
bility she would at that time of the evening. Fond as 
she was of the sea, there was something uncanny in 
her setting out at that late hour, swift and alone, for 
the shore. 

Dick Sharon, a fisher-boy, strolling up from the 
sands, trolling some old sea-catch to himself, was 
startled on meeting that rapid, solitary figure. Dick 
was a large-boned, red-headed, freckled-faced boy of 
fifteen, who made his living — such as it was — by fish- 
ing in the Sea and doing errands on the land. Dick 
furnished the Weirs with all their sea-food, and frofti 
his boyhood had received no end of small kindnesses 
from the inmates of the gray cottage ; and the honest, 
clumsy fellow cherished a real gratitude toward every 
member of the family. As for Genevieve, the fisher- 
boy regarded her as something superhuman — if he 
could have painted a goddess or an angel, it would 
have taken the face of Genevieve Weir. 

When Dick met that light, half-flying figure in the 
growing darkness, the song on his lips was instantly 
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hushed. The girl half-paused, stared wildly at him a 
moment with distraught eyes, and then hurried on. 
Dick stood still, and stared after her, an expression of 
wonder and concern among the great yellow freckles 
that covered his face. In a few moments Genevieve 
turned back. She had not realized who Dick was, 
until she had passed him. But, now, through all the 
wild darkling and madness of her brain, the native 
kindliness of a heart that was tender and pitiful to all 
human things made itself felt. Genevieve came 
straight to the boy. She looked him in the face with 
eyes that had a strange, wild light in them ; but there 
was no wildness in her distinct, rapid utterance. 

"Dick," she said, "go up to the house and get a 
good supper before you go to bed. Tell Patty I sent 
you, and that she must be sure and give you a big 
hunk of her fresh gingerbread !" 

"Thank you, ma'am," answered Dick, and there was 
a hungry boy's gleam of pleasure, at the thought of a 
feast, in his light, colorless eyes. 

"Shake hands with me, Dick," said Genevieve, 
kindly, but sadly. 

It seemed to the groping brain, to the aching heart, 
that it would be pleasant to have the memory of some 
last kindly deed of hers — to have some last grateful 
look of human eyes to carry down into the coolness 
and peace where she was going. 

Dick took the small, white hand in his red, rough 
fingers. He looked bewildered and abashed. 

"Good-bye!" said Genevieve, and she seemed to 
glide away from him, light and swift as a sea-nymph, 
toward the sands. 

Dick stood still and gazed after her. He could see 
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the gleam of that white figure afar in the gray dark- 
ness. Why was she going alone, at this hour, down 
to the sea ? Why did she shake hands with him in 
that strange way? The questions worked in the 
boy's slow, honest brain, and roused some vague 
doubts and fears there. He thought for an instant 
of the supper that waited for his asking at the cot- 
tage. It was a temptation; for Dick's appetite was 
sharpened by the salt air and the long fishing, but 
he put it bravely away, set down his heavy basket 
of -fish on the ground, wheeled around, and started 
for the sea. 

The tide was coming in. Genevieve went down on 
the damp sands, so close to the waves that the cool, 
salt spray dashed upon her hot cheeks. How pleasant 
it felt ! She smiled to herself, but it was a smile, see- 
ing which, any eyes that loved her would have turned 
from with sudden terror. Overhead there was not a 
star, only the shimmering gray and the lowering 
blackness of the clouds. Just before her rolled the 
mighty sea, deep calling to deep, as the great white 
waves swept with a beautiful sinuous grace farther up 
the beach, and almost touched her feet before they 
turned and rolled back again. In a few moments some 
one, stronger and braver than the rest, would lift her 
softly and bear her out with it. The frail girl, stand- 
ing there between the wild clouds and the wilder sea, 
was not afraid. She knew that the shore shelved at 
the point near where she stood; she knew that the 
first wave which clutched her would bear her out help- 
less in its strong arms to the great deep. But she 
stood there, calm as Thetis might have stood, new- 
risen from the sea, and no thrill of fear shook her 
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pulses any more than it would have shaken the beau- 
tiful sea goddess. 

There were voices in those shouting waves — ^voices 
that called to Genevieve Weir, that promised her wel- 
come, and peace, and forgetfulness, at last. Was it 
strange that the broken heart and the maddened brain 
of the girl heeded and longed to come? For her 
there was no more hope nor rest, only the long tor- 
ture that seemed to have lasted ages, and beneath 
which reason had snapped at last.. 

So she stood there, and the great waves tramped 
upon the sands, and came nearer and nearer, and 
shook their white locks close to her feet. Each seemed 
to stretch its cold, slippery arms after her. The very 
next incoming wave might have seized the slight, wa- 
vering figure and borne it off triumphantly. She 
leaned forward ; she stretched out her arms with a low, 
exultant laugh. 

Something suddenly touched Genevieve's arm. She 
looked around with a start. There stood Dick Sharon, 
with a look of such terrible alarm on his face, that the 
bristling hair, the stubbed nose, every big yellow freckle, 
seemed to have a share in it. 

Genevieve dashed off the arm with a fierce cry. He 
was doubtful whether she recognized him. 

"What do you want with me?" she shrieked, wildly. 

Dick Sharon was an ignorant, clumsy, rather thick- 
headed boy ; but the highest wisdom, the finest tact, 
could not have prompted an answer that went straighter 
to the heart of things than the one on which his native 
instincts and his honest heart blundered. 

"'Tain't no place for you to be standin' here all 
alone, and the tide comin* in like mad, and jest ready 
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to snap you up. Aunt Esther, and Rob, and little 
Gracie would be skeered to see you like this. You 
better come home with me, Miss Genevieve." 

The girl stared at him a moment like a wild creature 
driven to bay. At the sound of the old names, a 
gleam of reason shot suddenly through the darkened, 
reeling brain. The old, pleasant, homely life, the familiar 
faces, the every-day scenes and ways, rose up suddenly 
at the fisher-boy *s words. For that moment he was 
the enchanter that invoked all the past to Genevieve 
Weir. The next moment, it is true, the darkness had 
shut down upon her brain, but not until the girl in that 
gleam of sanity had reached out her hands and cried, 
like one who finds himself going down under hungry 
waves or over beetling precipices : " Oh, take me home, 
Dick ! " 

Dick seized her hands just as a far-circling wave 
swashed about the feet of both, and he turned and 
half-led, half-dragged the girl over the sands. 

Long afterward, when Genevieve tried to recall that 
walk, it seemed to her like the memory of a nightmare 
when one awaketh. She had a dim vision of wide 
stretches of sand and sod, over which she walked for 
ages, with wild, angry, hurrying clouds overhead, and 
something at her side to which she was clinging — she 
could not tell what — only there was a hard, rough 
hand which held hers, and which she would not let 
go, with a dim instinct that if her grasp slipped from 
it an instant she would be lost in those wide deserts, 
under that wild sky. This was all Genevieve could 
ever remember of that night, but it was the fisher- 
boy's rough hand that had led her back from the very 
jaws of death. 
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Mrs. Fairfax sat alone in her room that evening, 
with a very troubled face. Her niece's condition of 
body and mind was now the one thing ever upper- 
most in the lady's thoughts. During the last two or 
three days, Genevieve had grown rapidly worse. She 
had hardly spoken, unless to answer some question in 
an absent, listless manner, and never left her room 
unless her aunt urged a change on her. 

Mrs. Fairfax had made up her mind at last to break 
the silence which she had imposed on herself. She 
had been for some time satisfied that a deep-seated 
grief was preying on her niece; but she had great 
faith in the girl's healthy, elastic nature, and she be- 
lieved that she would confide everything to her, after 
she had surmounted her trouble. So long as Gene- 
vieve chose to keep silent, her aunt dreaded to inter- 
fere in so vital a matter. 

But these last days Mrs. Fairfax had seen a look in 
Genevieve's eyes which filled her with vague terror. 
It was evident that the time had come when some- 
thing must be done. The girl's health and reason 
might be fatally giving way. Her alarm overcame 
all Mrs. Fairfax's scruples. She resolved to go at 
once to Genevieve's room and implore the girl to con- 
fide in her. She would do this, too, in the name of 
her dead mother, and by every plea most likely to 
prevail with Genevieve. 

Mrs. Fairfax had risen to her feet, on the point of 
seeking her niece's chamber, when she -heard footsteps 
in the hall below, and somebody shouted her name in 
a loud, alarmed voice: *'Mtss Fairfax!" 

She was out of the room and down the flight of 
stairs in a moment. What a scene met her eyes as 
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she reached the landing ! Dick Sharon, the fisher-boy, 
stood there, holding Genevieve by one hand, while his 
other arm was around her waist, or she would have 
fallen. Her hat had dropped on the floor, her shawl 
was trailing from her shoulders, her eyes had a fierce, 
glaring light, and her face a dreadful pallor. 

When she saw her aunt, she shrieked out : " O aunt 
Esther, I am tired ! Take me home ! I have walked 
all over the world to find you." 

" Here I am, my darling. Nothing shall harm you 
now," said the tender niother-voice, and she put her 
arms around Genevieve, and the fair head dropped 
like a storm-bowed lily on her bosom. 

Mrs. Fairfax turned at once to the fisher-boy. " What 
does it mean, Dick?" she asked. 

And Dick answered in his blundering, honest fash- 
ion : " I met her goin* down to the shore, Miss Fairfax, 
and she was almost a-flyin*. Her looks kind o' skeered 
me, and I turned back and follered her. She went 
close to the water, where the tide was comin* in pow- 
erful, and stood there. In a jiffy more she*d a-been 
drownded ! I went up to her and spoke to her, and 
she kinder listened, and at last come afong with me. 
So I brought her home. But she ain't right. Miss 
Fairfax!" 

Mrs. Fairfax could not pause then even to thank 
Dick. The two bore the half-conscious girl up to her 
room, and then the aunt hurried Dick off for the doc- 
tor. When the physician came, he looked grave, and 
pronounced Genevieve in a brain-fever. He suspected 
from appearances that it had been slowly getting the 
upper hand for some time. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Whatever in their grace the gods bestow, 

*Tis not to be rejected; 'tis not ours 

To choose what they shall give us. — The Iliad. 

ON that night when the fever mounted to Gene- 
vieve Weir's brain and goaded her to madness; 
when she hurried off to the sea to rest her tired 
heart in its still, cool depths — on that wild night at 
Grayledge, the skies far inward were cloudless, and over 
the White Mountains, and the valleys at their feet, the 
stars shone solemn and bright. 

Here Royl Darrow had been for weeks, striving his 
best to drown harrowing memories, to forget the grief 
and disappointment which had fallen like a frost-blight 
into his young manhood. He had joined the party at 
the hotel, and tried to fling himself, heart and soul, 
into the gay summer life there. Young girls, in their 
fresh bloom and charm, and in their gayest rriood; 
splendid young fellows — as the world called them — 
from college and from travels, made up the party, 
which gave Royl the most hilarious of welcomes when 
he presented himself amongst them. Most of these 
young people were acquaintances of RoyFs, and in the 
party were several of his old classmates, so that he 
was at home from the first. What a gay, sparkling, 
varied life he and his companions had led for these last 
weeks ! The world of sorrow, and travail, and toil 
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seemed as remote from this careless, joyous existence 
as though it belonged to another planet ! The days 
were the perfect days of the late midsummer. Blue, 
dreamy skies smiled over that beautiful country of 
grand mountains and green valleys and solemn pine- 
woods, over lovely little lochs and glancing streams, 
and over all the brown, picturesque roads that wound 
through the light and shade of the summer landscapes. 
And, after all, Royl Darrow had found in the beauty 
and grandeur of the nature about him the finest sym- 
pathy, the best soothing and tonic for heart and soul. 
The young, bright companionship had done something 
for him, too, on the surface. There was a great deal 
of hearty, healthy magnetism about this young fellow. 
From his boyhood his very presence had seemed to 
bring out the best, sunniest side of people. After he 
came, everybody looked to him as the life and center 
of all the varied plans for pleasure and mirth which 
filled these days. And so Royl Dctrrow went boating 
and driving, went on all sorts of romantic excursions 
and rambles to which the perfect weather and the 
lovely scenery invited the young people, and he tramped 
and fished and hunted with his classmates; and, in 
all these ways, he strove to forget the past, to put out 
of his heart the memory of the woman whose image 
still haunted him. 

It could not be possible but he should succeed in 
some degree. With all well-balanced natures of men 
and women love is not wholly outside the will. Royl's 
uncle had judged rightly, that no woman could wreck 
that healthy, elastic young manhood. It had too much 
force, too many fine powers, not to recover itself in 
time. Life was too grand and rich a thing to go to 
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wreck for Royl Darrow, because its best and dearest 
hope had betrayed him. 

Yety if he had followed the bent of his own inclina- 
tions at this crisis, he would not have gone to gay 
companionships, to mere pleasurable excitements, for 
solace and forgetfulness ; much less would he have 
sought to set another woman on the empty throne of 
his heart ; he would have flung his energies into ab- 
sorbing work of some sort — ^work all the better if he 
could have felt it held some service of blessing and 
uplifting for his kind. 

There was, at bottom, a good deal of the stoic about 
this young fellow. He could have braced his soul by 
recalling to himself great men and noble deeds — men 
who, in the midst of suffering, grew strong and brave, 
and left their names a precious legacy to all ages. 
Their examples would have thrilled him — ^their hero- 
ism would have strengthened and exalted his mood. 
These were the great life-springs at which Royl Bar- 
row's soul should have drank at this time. If he went 
to shallow streams instead, it was not his fault. His 
faith in himself had been terribly shaken, and partly 
in penance for his own folly, and partly in wrath and 
disgust that he should have been made such a miser- 
able dupe, he was tempted to put all his future in 
his uncle's hands. Then his affection for the elder 
man, his desire to gratify him in a matter on which 
he had set his heart, all had a powerful influence with 
Royl at this juncture. 

It must have been just about the time when Gene- 
vieve came out of the house, and started for the shore, 
that a couple of horses with their riders came gallop- 
ing down through the mountain-road into the open 
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space in front of the hotel, and drew up in handsome 
style at the piazza. 

One of the riders was Royl Darrow ; his companion 
was a rather tall and graceful woman, whose lithe, 
slender figure was well set off by a rich and picturesque 
riding-suit. She was a perfect horsewoman. Two or 
three of the waiters hurried to doors and windows to 
see her as she sprang, with light ease, from her horse. 
She touched the steps swiftly and softly as a cloud 
of drifting snowflakes. Then Royl said to her, with the 
familiarity of old acquaintance, and with the kindliest' 
interest in his voice : " Are you tired, Ashley ? Will 
you go in at once?*' 

The young girl thus addressed, with a willowy bend 
of her graceful person, swept the folds of her riding- 
dress over her arm ; her laugh had a touch of mocking 
raillery in it, but it was a pleasant thing to hear, as she 
answered : " Tired, Royl ! At this moment I can no 
more imagine such a feeling than Diana could when- 
she came joyous from the hunt with her hounds leap- 
ing about her." 

Royl laughed heartily. These bright replies, this 
sparkling humor of Ashley Brier's, had always amused 
him, from the time when — far away in their boyhood 
and girlhood — they had first known each other. 

The two had set out in the early afternoon with a 
large party for a ride among the mountain-roads. 
The weather was enchanting. The air was a soft but 
stimulating tonic, scented with pines and birches. 
Everybody had had the gayest time imaginable. 
Royl and Ashley had ridden together. He always 
preferred her society — partly, perhaps, from old asso- 
ciation — to that of any of her fair companions. And 
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he was usually her cavalier in all their excursions. 
This was accepted as a matter of course. The old 
friendship between the families was generally known, 
and hence Royl Darrow's coming to the mountains to 
join Ashley Brier created no special surprise. The 
young man had given himself up this afternoon to the 
spirit of the time — the fine air, the mad gallop among 
those glorious old roads, had stimulated him like wine. 
Ashley was at the top of her bent, too, with the fun. 
She rode her own horse, a small, dun-colored, per- 
fectly-built thorough-bred, and she had held herself 
abreast of Royl's big gray mare in all their mad races. 
They kept so far ahead that every little while the two 
had been obliged to stop and wait for the rest of the 
party to come up with them. At last, Royl, in the 
merriment of that passing mood, had suggested to his 
companion that they should strike off on another road, 
make a wide detour among the hills, and reach the 
hotel in time to welcome back the returning party, 
who would be sure to take a shorter cut by the valley- 
roads. Ashley fell joyfully in with the proposal. 
There was always something infectious in Royl's mer- 
riment, and his was now the reaction from all the pain 
and misery he had fought so long and manfully. 

The lights from the wide hall streamed out on the 
piazza and fell on Ashley Brier, as she stood there a 
moment, with the dark draperies of her riding-skirt 
gathered over her arm. The gray plumes of her hat 
shaded that fair face, all alive now with young bloom 
and mirth. It was a face as unlike Genevieve Weir*s 
in form and expression as could be imagined. Yet, it 
too was beautiful of its kind. Ashley Brier was a 
blonde ; her complexion was the purest lily, touched 
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with the softest rose; her features reminded one of 
some perfect cameo. She had large, violet eyes, shaded 
by long, yellow-brown lashes; her hair was of that 
peculiar golden hue which is so rare, and which gives 
such a poetic setting to a face. In all this loveliness, 
skilled eyes might have detected some signs of consti- 
tutional delicacy, but no one would have thought of 
this as she stood there, with the glow from her recent 
ride in her cheeks, and the light of youth and mirth in 
her eyes. No man could have failed to be impressed 
by the picture she made, with the hall-lights streaming 
out on the fair face, the graceful figure. 

" Will you walk awhile on the piazza, Ashley?" asked 
Royl. "Those demented young people may not be 
back for an hour yet ; and I suppose they would not 
easily forgive us if we should go in and take supper 
without them." 

" I thank you, Royl," Ashley replied. The two had 
never dropped with each other the old, familiar names 
of their boyhood and girlhood. "I am not hungry, 
and a walk after our gallop would suit me best of 
anything." 

He gave her his arm. Nearly all the guests were off 
on various excursions, and the great piazzas were quite 
deserted. The two walked around them in the sum- 
mer evening stillness. The hotel stood in the very 
heart of the mountains. All about them rose against 
the sky, in the soft starlight, those dark, mighty forms, 
their vast slopes covered with pines, their gray fore- 
heads bared in solemn, eternal defiance to the sun and 
the storm. 

*' I have some news for you, Royl," said the lady, 
almost as soon as they began walking. " Good news, 
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I am sure. But, then, I suspect you never hear any 
other." 

Royl secretly winced at that. The light words had 
grazed the wound, whose quick throb of pain proved 
it still unhealed ; but he answered calmly, not regarding 
the last part of the speech: "I am very curious to 
know what your good news can be, Ashley." 

''I had a letter from papa just before we set out 
this afternoon. He and your uncle Alvin are to start 
in company, to-morrow, for the mountains ! " 

" That is glorious news," answered Royl ; and there 
was no mistaking his tone of surprise and pleasure. "A 
letter was brought me, also," he continued, "just as 
we started. I glanced at the address, and saw it was 
from my uncle ; but I could not wait at that moment 
to read it." 

"That uncle of yours, Royl — that father of mine, 
are slightly fond of us two young people," said Ashley, 
in a tone half-gay, half-serious. 

The speech rather surpriaed and rather touched 
Royl. It was not just like the gay, sparkling girl who 
walked by his side. Greatly as he had admired Ashley, 
he had sometimes wondered how much real heart there 
was under all her scintillant talk, her brilliant loveli- 
ness. To-night — the old, galling distrust of his own 
judgment coming up again — he began to think he had 
done her injustice. 

" If you and I are not spoiled, Ashley," he, too, an- 
swered, in a tone half-gay, half-serious, " I suspect it is 
not the fault of that brace of worthy gentlemen who 
will be on their happy way to us to-morrow night ! " 

Again the lady laughed the laugh that was pleasant 
to hear — it rung so bright, it sounded so glad and gay. 
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as though it might have burst from Titania's own 
merry circle of fairies, as they danced around the green 
sward under the midnight moon, but the next moment 
she spoke gravely again: '^If your uncle had seen you 
where I did a couple of hours ago, that worthy gentle- 
man, as you call him, would never have forgiven you. 
O Royl, it was cruel to frighten me so ! " 

"Forgive me, Ashley," said Royl, in a rather re- 
morseful tone, " I did not mean to alarm you. There 
was probably no real danger, though I suppose it did 
seem rather frightful for a moment." 

Royl alluded to a little adventure they had had on 
the ride home. At a point where the road narrowed, 
he had turned his horse aside to make room for 
Ashley's and spurred his animal toward the edge of a 
beetling precipice on one side of him. It was a rather 
foolhardy act — one on which Royl would not have ven- 
tured in any mood but the wild, reckless spirit which 
possessed him. The two were on a high mountain, 
where the precipice on one side fell in a sheer descent 
of a hundred feet. Royl did not perceive his danger 
until he had reached the very edge of the clifif. A step 
more and horse and rider would have gone over He 
pulled the reins in with a jerk, but not until he had 
heard Ashley's shuddering outcry : and when he turned, 
he met her scared eyes, her face white with fear. On 
horseback she was rather rashly brave herself, but this 
time it had taken several minutes to quiet her quiver- 
ing nerves Royl had soundly rated himself for giving 
the girl such an alarm. 

" Frightful !" repeated Ashley. ** I never had such 
a shock in my life. Royl! For a moment you hung 
there between heaven and earth, and it seemed as though 
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you must go over." She shuddered as the dreadful 
picture came up to her again. 

And again there came up to Royl the vision of the 
frightened face he had seen as he reined his horse 
round. He felt at the moment a glow of grateful 
tenderness towards the girl at his side, and on that 
sudden impulse he spoke : 

" Would it really have been so very much to you, 
Ashley — ^beyond the first sudden shock and pain, of 
course — ^had I gone over the precipice?" 

The tone, the question, made Ashley Brier's heart 
almost stop beating. Royl had never spoken to her 
like that before. She had coquetted, more or less, with 
a good many men. Royl Darrow was the only one for 
whom she had ever really cared. She admired him im- 
mensly. In her way, according to the measure of her 
heart and soul, she loved him. She discerned his vast 
superiority to all the young men who followed in her 
train and admired and flattered her. Then her long 
doubt respecting the nature of Royl's feelings towards 
herself had certainly intensified her liking for him. 
Royl Darrow had, altogether unconsciously, taken the 
surest way of winning Ashley Brier's heart. He had 
never given her any reason to suppose that she was 
more to him now than in the old, pleasant, boy-and-girl 
intimacy. Beautiful and fascinating as Ashley Brier 
knew herself in the eyes of other men, here was one 
— the noblest of all — who had never succumbed to 
her spells. The thought stung the girl's self-love. 
The prize, so hard to win, became, for that very 
reason, doubly enhanced in value. Royl spoiled all 
other men's talk, all other men's attentions, for 
Ashley Brier. He formed her standard of splendid 
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young manhood, and the lovers who sought her hand 
seemed, when contrasted with him, coarse, or vapid, 
or weak. 

"That IS a very strange question, Royl. Why do 
you ask it?*' said Ashley, and there was a tremble — ^an 
honest tremble — in her voice. 

Royl caught the sound. He laid his hand on the 
daintily-gauntleted one that rested on his arm. 

" I should not have asked such a question without a 
motive," he said. "I should have been glad if you 
could have answered it in one way, Ashley." 

" In what way, Royl?'* she asked, breathlessly; but 
her heart was throbbing now, as no man's words had 
ever made Ashley Brier's heart throb before. 

" I wish you could tell me that, had I gone over the 
precipice this afternoon, you would have missed some- 
thing out of your heart and life — something which no 
other man could make up to you." 

" If I said it, it would only be the truth, Royl ! " 

The words were a little, fluttering whisper. They 
seemed to force themselves from the girl's heart to her 
lips. Under precisely such circumstances she had 
often carried herself with pretty affectations and femi- 
nine arts; but Royl's manner solemnized her; she 
never once thought of any role she had to play ; her" 
heart was in this matter ; she was simple and serious 
as a child. 

Royl caught, with bowed head, that fluttering whis- 
per. He saw, too, the swift, shy glance of those violet 
eyes. He paused in his walk. They stood still 
together. 

" Will you be my wife one of these days, Ashley ? " 
he asked. 
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" Yes, Royl." She said it softly, but she said it 
steadily. 

He leaned down and kissed the glowing cheek. He 
had won her without a single promise, without a soli- 
tary compliment» a syllable of flattery ! 

In a moment, the sense of what he had just asked, 
and she had promised, came over her. 

" O Royl, what have I said !** she cried out in the 
sudden tumult of her feelings. She could not have 
done it half so well had she been acting a part. 

" You have said nothing that you shall ever repent, 
Ashley," said Royl, solemnly and tenderly, **if the 
care and devotion of my life can prevent it." And 
Royl was a man who would keep his word. 

" Papa will be glad. You are the only man in the 
world to whom he would have given me, Royl ! " said 
Ashley, a few moments later, when she had grown 
calmer under the great happiness that overmastered 
every other feeling. 

Before Royl could answer, they heard the sound of 
horses' feet, of voices and laughter. Their party had 
returned. They must go out at once and join in the 
gay mirth that would be sure to greet them. 

When he was alone that night, Royl felt glad at 
what he had done. Everything was settled now. He 
was calmer, and, on the whole, happier, than he had 
been for months. He thought tenderly of the beauti- 
ful girl who had so simply and generously given her- 
self to him. He promised his own soul that he would 
spare no pains, no care, to make her life with his a 
happy one. 

Did he contrast this summer night with the winter's 
last one ? Beside this calm pleasure, this sense of relief 
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and satisfaction, did there rise up any memory of the 
passionate emotion, the flood-tide of joy which had 
overswept his soul when the full moon looked down 
on him through the leafless branches, and he had asked 
the woman, sitting by his side, the question he had 
asked Ashley Brier to-night ? Did he remember the 
brown eyes lifted steadily to his, while their unuttera- 
ble loveliness had shone into his heart? If such ques- 
tions arose, Royl Darrow put them sternly away as 
intruders that had now no right to cross the threshold 
of his soul, no right to stand with curious face at 
any door or window of his heart. 

But Royl Darrow's deepest joy was the thought of 
the gladness that would shine in the eyes of the old 
man who was coming to him, when he learned what 
had happened that night. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Conscience-glass 
Mirror the infinite All in thee; 

Melt the bounded and make it pass 
Into the shoreless, tideless sea! — George McDonald. 

IT was early autumn at Grayledge. The last month 
had been one of terrible anxiety at the cottage. 
Genevieve had been very ill — ^so ill that, at times, they 
trembled for her life. But her fine constitution rallied 
at last, and carried her over the danger. It had been 
a hard battle, but youth and life won it in the end. 

She sat this afternoon in her easy-chair by the win- 
dow. It was the first time she had walked so far since 
her illness. It was a pitiful sight to see the pate, sharp- 
ened face resting against the cushions. Yet there was 
a hint of returning bloom about the cheeks, and in the 
pale lips a promise that their own rose-red would be 
back in a little while. 

She sat silent, gazing for a long time out of the win- 
dow on the wide, pleasant landscape which lay dreani- 
ing in the sunshine. The summer's perfect work was 
done now. Leaves and grass had ripened to their richest 
green ; but as yet there was no hint of frost, no touch 
of decay anywhere. It was a very lovely world on 
which the dreamy, poetic light of that September 
afternoon was falling. 

Mrs. Fairfax stole back so softly into the room that 
Genevieve did not hear her. She had left her niece 
i66 
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alone for the last hour, thinking the quiet around her, 
and the lovely out-doors, might find their own way 
into the girl's soul, and do some work there that no 
human ministration could. 

These last weeks had told very heavily on the poor 
lady herself. There were days and nights when she 
hardly allowed herself to leave Genevieve's bedside 
for a moment. Sometimes the girl had lain uncon- 
scious, sometimes the fever had mounted to her brain, 
and she had raved wildly. Yet her talk had been so 
incoherent that her aunt, her ears sharpened by grief 
and anxiety, had gained very little light on that secret 
beneath whose anguish Genevieve's reason had suc- 
cumbed — a secret to which it seqmed that her young 
life would be sacrificed. 

In the midst of her wildest ravings, the girl would 
suddenly pause, as though some old memory pierced 
to the fever-maddened brain ; she would close her 
parched lips, and a wary, guarded expression would 
settle onjthe sharpened face. " I have kept my prom- 
ise — I have told nothing ! " she would moan to herself, 
in a voice that was pitiful to hear; and she would 
stare about her, with the bright, wild eyes full of ter- 
ror, lest the secret she guarded in her madness had 
escaped her. 

But that there was some secret, some awful wrong 
at bottom, Mrs. Fairfax needed not to be assured. 
She noticed that Royl Darrow's name and his uncle 
Alvin s were often on Genevieve's lips. She remem- 
bered hearing her niece allude to both of these gentle- 
men as friends of her New York relatives; but as 
Genevieve often imagined herself in the great city, 
among the crowds of people she had met there, these 
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names did not have any special significance for Mrs. 
Fairfax ; and when Genevieve came out of the cloud 
of her fever, out from the dark, hushed borders of the 
grave, her aunt was still, as regarded the girl's secret» 
as much in the dark as ever. 

" Genevieve ! " said her aunt, softly. 

The girl turned suddenly and looked at the lady. 
The new light of hope and courage was in the great 
brown eyes which shone out of the sharpened face. 
She was like the old Genevieve Weir. 

In a moment she spoke ; the clear, sweet ring was 
in her voice once more : " Aunty, I am going to get 
well ! " 

** I know you are, my love. Oh, thank God ! ** said 
Mrs. Fairfax. 

" This is a beautiful world, aunt Esther ! " continued 
the girl, and the flute-like sound held steadily through 
the tremulous tones. " I have been sitting here and 
seeing how fair it lies outside, how every quivering 
leaf, every ray of sunlight, welcomes me back to life 
and hope. It is no longer bare and dreary — it is a 
glorious world, and God over it is good ! I am going 
to be what I was before — before — ^" The sudden hush 
which her aunt had learned to know so well came upon 
voice and face. 

Mrs. Fairfax leaned over the girl. The time was 
come to speak at last. 

"Before the trouble came upon you, you mean, 
Genevieve!" she said, solemnly. 

A swift alarm flashed into the girl's eyes. The faint 
bloom faded in her cheeks. 

" Did I say anything, aunt Esther, when, I was sick 
and wild, and didn't know — " 
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" My child, you said nothing." Mrs. Fairfax's an- 
swer broke in soothingly upon that sharp, distressed 
cry. " If you raved incoherently at times about peo- 
ple and things, nobody is the wiser. But I knew long 
before your illness that a terrible grief had come into 
your life, my darling. I could not speak first. I 
waited for you." 

She waited again. But there was no answer. The 
still, resolute look had crept again upon Genevieve's 
white face. Her lips seemed locked together. 

Mrs. Fairfax had been leaning over the girl's chair. 
She came now and took a seat by her side. 

'* Genevieve," she said, solemnly, " I promised your 
dead mother I would devote my widowed, childless 
life to the young children she left behind her. Have 
I not kept my promise ? " 

At that solemn appeal, Genevieve was silent a mo- 
ment or two, looking at her aunt. Mrs. Fairfax had 
been a beauty in her youth, and time and care had 
still left a fine and delicate face under the white hair. 
As Genevieve gazed, a new sense of all she and her 
young brother and sister owed the woman sitting there 
came over her. Years of devotion, of uncomplaining 
sacrifices, of cares and economies, carried in silent pa- 
tience on Mrs. Fairfax's part, rose up to the girl. It 
seemed to Genevieve, now, that they had all been 
thoughtless and ungrateful. With all her fondness for 
her aunt, she had taken the unfailing love and care as 
commonplace things, that could never wear out, as the 
air and the sunlight. 

*'To what wreck would the helpless young family 
have come, if Mrs. Fairfax had not stood bravely at 
the helm ? In all their poverty and straits the aunt 
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had shielded her sister's brood from all coarse and harm- 
ful influences. A lady herself, her example had refined 
and moulded her young relatives. What an unspeak- 
able debt they owed to her! " 

These were some of the thoughts which, quickened 
and softened by all she had passed through, stirred 
now in Genevieve's soul. She leaned forward and 
stroked the gentle, motherly face. 

"Aunt Esther," she said, fervently, "you are the 
best woman that ever lived ! Our own dead mother 
could not have devoted her life to us more absolutely 
than you have done ! *' 

The tears shone in Mrs. Fairfax's soft gray eyes. 

" Then, my dear," she said, " have I no claim on you 
— no right to share your confidence? Will you not 
open your heart to me, Genevieve?" 

The girl was silent a moment. All her heart drew 
her to answer that solemn appeal. For an instant she 
wavered. It would have been an immense relief to 
share her secret with another. Aunt Esther was a 
woman entirely trustworthy. But the memory of her 
promise rose up to Genevieve. Her conscience took 
up arms against her. 

" What you say is true, aunt Esther," she said, at 
last. " I have had a terrible trouble. God only knows 
what it has been to me!" Her pale lips quivered a 
moment, but the next she continued : " There is no- 
body in the world to whom I would lay bare the truth 
so freely and so gladly as to you. Every feeling of my 
soul draws me to speak to you now. But this secret 
belongs to another. If I should reveal it, I should 
sin against my own souL While I live, so help me 
God, I will not betray the one who trusted me ! " 
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After this, there was no more to be said. If there 
had been any hope of moving Genevieve, Mrs. Fair- 
fax was not the woman to urge her niece to violate 
her conscience. But her heart felt very bitterly to- 
ward the mysterious stranger who was at the bottom 
of all this misery. ** Had he not broken her child's 
heart? Had he not brought her to the borders of the 
grave? Whatever his griefs were," Mrs. Fairfax rea- 
soned, " he had no right to throw their dark burden on 
that young life ! '* 

It was this feeling, uppermost in her mind, which 
made her say now, very solemnly and tenderly : " My 
dear child, no man ever lived worth a woman's dying 
for him ! " 

" Perhaps you are right, aunt Esther. I cannot 
tell!" answered Genevieve, slowly and sadly; but 
her face and voice brightened in a moment. "At 
any rate," she said, ** I see, no woman has a right 
to die for love, for anything, so long as God gives 
her the courage to live." And, as she said these 
words, the old light shone in the eyes of Genevieve 
Weir. 

This was substantially what Royl Darrow had been 
saying to himself so many times of late. At bottom 
the two were alike — alike in eternal sympathies, in 
aims and ideals. It was this likeness which each had 
instinctively recognized in the other, and which had 
drawn the soul of the man and woman so closely to- 
gether. Each, too, had come to a solemn resolve to 
live bravely, worthily, so far as might be, happily, with- 
out the other. I think the highest love must always 
help one to do that. 

The talk with her aunt had greatly tired Genevieve. 
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She leaned her head back among the cushions, and 
soon fell into a sound slumber. 

How pure, and pale, and child-like — ^how like some 
exquisite bas-relief the profile gleamed against the dark, 
soft cushions. The shadowed lines, the unbent lips, 
told their story of long struggles and bitter sufiferings. 
But Mrs. Fairfax, as she gazed on the slumberer, felt 
the sweet face was thrilled with returning life and 
health. 

Genevieve woke up that evening wonderfully bright- 
ened and refreshed. Rob and Grade came in to see 
her, and were half beside themselves with delight at 
the change they beheld. In these last weeks of grief 
and dread the children had learned how their elder 
sister had been the light and joy of the household. 
The home had been a strange, solitary place to them 
while she lay up-stairs, sick almost to death, in her 
darkened chamber. 

Rob, in his clumsy, boyish way, and half-ashamed of 
himself, tried to express his joy at his sister's conva- 
lescence. "You'll get well, Genevieve, and be just the 
same dear old girl you used to be ! " 

" I mean to be, Rob, or something better than that," 
and as she said this, Genevieve ran her fingers through 
the damp rings of flaxen hair around the frank, sun- 
burned forehead. This everyday home-love had had 
new meanings to Genevieve of late. It was very 
sweet to her now. Had it not once proved itself pow- 
erful enough to draw her back from the very arms of 
death ? 

" I don't want you to be any better," burst out Rob. 
"The old Genevieve is good enough for me!" 

"And Rob and I are never going to be the bears 
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we have been," said Gracie, very solemnly, as she 
brought the pretty pink-and-white face between her 
brother and sister. "You may be cross every day, 
Genevieve!" 

" Take care, Gracie ! " answered Genevieve, and there 
was a ring of her old merriment in her sudden laugh. 
" I may take a dreadful advantage of your generosity !" 

From that time Genevieve continued slowly, but 
steadily, to grow better. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

O what men dare do! what men may do! 
What men daily do, not knowing what they do! 

— Much Ado about Nothing, 

ONE evening, in the late autumn, Ashley Brier and 
her father were alone together. This was some- 
thing unusual, for these were very busy, crowded days 
at the handsome house where the Briers lived. Their 
home commanded a fine view of Central Park, and was 
large and imposing outside, and elegant and luxurious 
within. 

But, during the last weeks, there had been a constant 
bustle and excitement inside those stately walls. It 
was widely known now in fashionable circles that the 
only daughter of the house, the idol of her widowed 
father, the beautiful Ashley Brier, would be the wife 
of Royl Darrow before the early winter — now only two 
weeks off. The preparations for the approaching 
wedding were all of the most elegant kind. 

" Do the thing up handsomely, Ashley," her father 
had said. "I shall never have another daughter for 
some handsome young scapegrace to walk coolly in and 
carry off before my very eyes." 

" He is the only man in the world who could ever 
have succeeded in getting me away from you, papa," 
Ashley would reply playfully patting her father's 
shoulder, and smiling glad and triumphant in his 
face. 

174 
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** I can't perceive that that fact ought to make me 
feel any more cordial toward him!" the man would 
answer, with a growl that could have deceived no- 
body. 

Ashley knew perfectly that her father's pride, love, 
ambition, were all immensely gratified at this marriage 
of his daughter. From the time that Joseph Brier 
and Alvin Darrow had been classmates at college a 
warm friendliness had existed between the two. Yet 
they were very unlike in temperament and character, 
and the admiration had been chiefly on the side of Ash- 
ley's father. At college he had always regarded young 
Darrow as superior in all ways to the rest of his class- 
mates, and this opinion had, in the course of a life-long 
intimacy, undergone no change. 

Living in the same city, the two had always kept 
up their old college-acquaintance and reminiscences. 
From the time, too, that Royl came to his uncle's 
home, he had been a great favorite with Mr. Brier. 
If there was much in the young man that must always 
remain a sealed book to the elder, he could appreciate 
to the full all those fine qualities on which the world 
sets so high a value. Royl Darrow was the only one 
of Ashley's suitors whom her father had ever regarded 
with any favor. Indeed, Joseph Brier, drawn at once 
to the brave, joyous boy, had thought of the possibility 
of this union long before it had entered the mind of 
any other person. As the two grew into manhood and 
womanhood, it became a favorite scheme of his ; not 
the less so, because he at length became satisfied that 
Ashley's real preferences coincided with his own. But 
the friend of Ashley's girlhood did not, as was to be 
expected, develop easily and naturally into the lover. 
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With the father, as with the daughter, this fact, no 
doubt, enhanced the value of the prize. 

One man, the best and noblest, was not vanquished 
by the power of Ashley's beauty, nor caught within 
the bright meshes of her charms. For the last year, 
however, Joseph Brier had his own reasons for believ- 
ing that Alvin Darrow had set his heart on his nephew's 
marriage with Ashley. The two men had learned in 
the same hour, at the mountains, of the consummation 
^ of their dearest hopes. 

Joseph Brier had strolled into his daughter s room 
that night, partly for a little private talk, partly to 
please his eyes with the sight of her. The man liked 
to have her about him as much as possible in these 
last days of her girlhood. For Ashley was very dear 
to him. His nature was not a large one, and his daugh- 
ter was probably the only creature in the world whom 
the man really loved. 

Joseph Brier was now approaching his seventies. 
He bore his years wonderfully well. He was a good- 
looking man, of middle height, and rather portly build. 
His features were large, his face was square, and his 
dark eyes had a shrewd twinkle in them, sometimes 
sharp and sometimes pleasant, for he enjoyed making 
a good bargain, or telling a good joke. His beard and 
hair were iron-gray, and the one grew round a reso- 
lute mouth, and the other covered a Roman-shaped 
head. 

You would have knowri Joseph Brier anywhere for 
a prosperous business man ; his prompt, resolute man- 
ner, his solid self-satisfaction certified him perfectly. 
Yet, these things were not so salient as to prevent him 
from being a very agreeable companion. His college- 
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life had given him a taste for books which he never 
lost 

But Alvin Darrow, the man of larger brain and finer 
nature, despite his terrible lapse, had measured his old 
college friend thoroughly. He knew that at bottom 
Joseph Brier was a hard, shrewd man of the world. 
He had no generous enthusiasms, no elevated stan- 
dards. The gods his soul worshipped were success, 
wealth, popularity in one form or another. He proba- 
bly had a higher regard for Alvin Darrow than he had 
for any man in the world ; he would have been greatly 
shocked at the knowledge of his old friend's crime ; yet, 
if the hour of discovery came, Joseph Brier was not a 
man to stand by his old classmate with help or pity. 
It was, indeed, likely that in the sudden recoil of his 
feelings, he would regard their long intimacy as a sort 
of reflection on his own integrity ; and to revenge him- 
self, be one of the loudest in the outcry and the con- 
demnation. 

But, if Royl were once Joseph Brier's son-in-law, 
everything would be changed. Ashley's husband 
would be a part of the old man's self. His pride, his 
honor wonld be bound up with the Darrows*. Even if 
he were to know the worst, Royl's uncle believed the 
old man would sacrifice a part of his fortune to save 
them all from overwhelming disgrace. 

Alvin Darrow trusted, however, that his old friend 
would never be put to this hard test ; while, from 
every point of view, the marriage seemed the man's 
only salvation. From the happy hour, when, at the 
mountains, he first learned of the engagement, he had 
done all that was in his power to promote a speedy 
union. He was bent on securing that with a passion of 
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eagerness which the young people little suspected. 
Every day he said to his secret soul : " My first free 
breath for years will be drawn when I hear the clergy- 
man pronounce those two husband and wife !" 

The room where the father and daughter sat together 
that evening was Ashley's own apartment. Laces, 
light and soft as summer mists — elegant costumes, some 
of them dainty and gossamer as the draperies of fairies, 
others of rich and splendid fabrics, strewed chairs and 
couches. Everything in that handsome chamber sug- 
gested a bridal-trousseau in an advanced state of prepa- 
ration. Ashley's father looked around him with pleased, 
rather curious eyes. 

" What mountains and miracles of finery ! " he ex- 
claimed. " My dear, have you the faintest idea' what 
all this splendid nonsense is to cost ? " 

" Not the faintest, papa. You told me I was to get 
everything that I wanted, and I took you at your 
word." 

" I perceive you did, with a vengeance. What old 
fools you rattle-headed girls are always making of us 
graybeards ! " 

" You forget, papa, to whom you are speaking," said 
Ashley, with her bright little laugh, and she pulled play- 
full/ the lobe of her father's right ear. " Week after 
next, I shall be something beside the rattle-headed girl 
you are always calling me. Wait and see with what 
grace and dfgnity I shall wear my new honors ! " 

This brightness of talk, this sunnitiess of tempera- 
ment, were the great charm of Ashley Brier. It was a 
quality inherited from her mother, and it went deep 
with the daughter. In her happy, prosperous life, too, 
this native, bright humor was not contrasted with pas- 
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sionate tempers and moods of sullen gloom. It cer- 
tainly was greatly to Ashley Brier's credit that no 
amount of petting and indulgence had quite spoiled 
her. If she was unconsciously selfish — if her own hap- 
piness was really the central thing in life to her, she 
was also impulsively kind and generous. 

The woman whom Royl Darrow was so soon to take 
to wife did not share his loftiest ideals, his noblest en- 
thusiasms. Her standards were no more elevated than 
those of the refined circles in which she had always 
moved. She would have no fine sympathy with her 
husband's highest aspirations, his truest self. But she 
would be, for all that, a very graceful and agreeable 
companion. And I suppose that many a husband and 
wife manage to get on with moderate comfort together, 
even where one is conscious of a great world of 
thoughts and sentiments unshared by the other. 

As she sat by her father that evening, the total lack 
of family likeness between the two was strikingly ap- 
parent. With her mother's disposition, Ashley had in- 
herited also her mother's perfect features and dazzling 
complexion. Her father had always been haunted by 
a fear that Ashley had also inherited her mother's deli- 
cacy of constitution. But thus far she had given no 
signs of it ; and that young, fresh bloom seemed the 
perfection of health. 

" I have no doubt you will do the honey-moon pro- 
gramme handsomely," said the father, looking with 
proud eyes on his beautiful child. " Have you seen 
Royl to-day ? ** 

** Yes ; he was in for an hour this morning. Papa, 
do you know that your future son-in-law is a king 
among men?" 
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" If I thought otherwise, I should not dare to declare 
it in this presence. I have not seen Royl to-day, but I 
have spent the best half of it with his uncle." 

" What in the world were you talking about ? " 

** Business, my dear. Are you any the wiser, now I 
have told you ? " 

" Hardly, papa. Business was always to me a perfect 
mystery and a horrible bore." 

"That sounds very bright and epigrammatic, no 
doubt ; but let me tell you, business, hard and shrewd, 
is at the bottom of all these dazzling dry goods ! " 

•* Then I have more .respect for it than I ever had 
before. But, papa, what in the world could you and 
Royl's uncle find to say for the best part of a day 
about business ? " 

" So much that, before we were through, I had placed 
at his command — at least so he could handle it if it 
were necessary — a hundred and fifty thousand dollars ! " 

Even to Ashley's careless notions of money, those 
figures did sound formidable. She opened her violet 
eyes in surprise. 

" How came you to do that, papa?" she said. 

** I am rather astonished at it myself ! " said Mr. 
Brier, gravely. " Really, Ashley, I never did anything in 
my life before — in a business way — about which I had 
any serious misgivings afterward. But I presume it 
will all come out right." 

" But what did Royl's uncle want of all this money?" 
persisted Ashley, with rather unusual curiosity. 

" My dear, your future uncle, my old classmate, and 
I have this day entered into a business partnership. 
The thing was substantially arranged between us while 
we were at the mountains, and you and Royl had other 
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matters in hand. You wouldn't understand the details 
if I were to go into them, especially as your brain just 
now is full of all this wedding finery. But Darrow 
and I have put our heads together — they've proved 
pretty sagacious ones, I think — and gone into a West- 
ern land and mining speculation ; and I have furnished 
the bigger part of the capital. The thing promises 
well : but if your father has been caught napping, it 
will be the first time in his life, and it will be your 
fault, Ashley." 

The girl's eyes opened wide at that speech. " What 
can you mean, papa ? " she asked. 

" Strange as it may seem, it is the truth, Ashley. 
Perhaps I hardly realized it at the time ; but I certainly 
should not, at my age, have put so big a slice of my 
capital into a single venture, had you not been on the 
point of becoming Mrs. Royl Darrow. The whole 
business transaction had a certain family air about it 
which made it seem quite distinct from all other enter- 
prises of this sort. It would not do to conduct one's 
business always on a purely domestic basis. My old 
friend's eloquence may have had something to do with 
the result ; but, in one way or another, it was the 
thought of you, you young minx, which weighed down 
the scale." 

" Make the most of your time — call me all the bad 
names you please, papa, until week after next," said 
Ashley, with her gay laugh. " I hope, however, you 
do not regret this business matter, if I am to be held 
responsible for it." 

*' N — o, I am not prepared to say I regret it," an- 
swered Mr. Brier, reflectively. " It is curious, though, 
that I can't get over Darrow's manner this afternoon." 
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**\\Tiat do you mean, papa?" asked Ashley, with real 
interest in her voice. 

**lt all happened/* continued her father, speaking 
half to himself, half to his daughter, "after the thing 
was settled, and I had put my name to the papers for 
that cool hundred and fifty thousand. Darrow was 
standing close to the office-table ; he suddenly seized 
the papers, and then looked at me. His face was white 
as a dead man*s, his eyes stared at me like a maniac's. 
I was terribly alarmed for a moment. . I feared lest he 
should have a fit, or something of the sort. ' What is 
the matter, Darrow?' I asked, springing to my feet. 
He passed his hand slowly over his face. It shook like 
a leaf. He seemed to come slowly to himself. * Noth- 
ing, Brier,* he said. * I didn't feel quite well for a mo- 
ment. I'm better now.* In a little while he was talk- 
ing and joking in his old fashion, only I could not get 
rid of a feeling all the w^hile that the man was not 
quite his old self." 

" I hope he was not ill," said Ashley, with real con- 
cern in her voice. ** If anything were to happen to his 
uncle, it would be a terrible blow to Royl." 

" Nonsense, child ! Nothing is going to happen to 
him. The man is as sound as I am." 

" Still, you do mean or think something, papa," per- 
sisted the girl. 

"No, I shall permit myself in this case to think 
nothing," said Joseph Brier, very decidedly, yet again 
speaking rather to himself than to his daughter. "Had 
it been any other man than my old friend Alvin Dar- 
row, who looked at me in the way he did after I had 
signed those papers this afternoon, I should imagine 
he was in some dire peril, and that at the last moment 
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the money which I had pledged had lifted him out of 
his straits. By Jove ! what a hunted look there was 
in the man's eyes ! " 

"Why, papa, are you turning grand romancer in 
your old age?*' exclaimed Ashley, staring at her 
father, half-amused and half-amazed. 

" If I am, my dear, it all comes from associating too 
much with romantic young people. As for the money, 
you and Royl will have it in the end, I suppose, so it 
all comes to pretty much the same tiling. Among your 
husband's lucky stars, the least may not be that he had 
a rich father-in-law." 

" Papa," exclaimed Ashley, with a little, half-resentful 
tremor in her voice, '*you know Royl Darrow never 
once thought of that ! It would be impossible in his 
case.' 

** I will do the handsome young fellow the justice to 
say I believe it would," answered her father, thinking 
that, if money could have had any influence with Royl, 
he would have been an earlier suitor for his daughter's 
hand. But he kept that thought to himself, and went 
on : " As for Alvin Darrow, though I have no special 
knowledge of his affairs, I have always regarded him 
as a wealthy man. His style of living certainly would 
justify that conclusion, and he is the last man I should 
suspect of not keeping his expenses within his means. 
He has been for years the president of one of our 
oldest and soundest trust companies ; he has a most en- 
viable business reputation ; his honor is unblemished. 
The notion that such a man can have any serious finan- 
cial troubles is pure moonshine ! " 

' Of course it is, papa," said Ashley, energetically, 
a. J rather indignantly. Royl's uncle was so near to 
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her now, that any reflection on him seemed to touch 
Royl and herself. " I admire Mr. Darrow immensely. 
If it were not for you and his nephew, I should Insist 
there was not a man in the world to compare with 
him." 

"I must tell Darrow of that the next time I see 
him," answered Mr. Brier, with an amused laugh at 
the bridling of that beautiful head. " But it is well, 
Ashley, that you made those two exceptions, else Royl 
and I might be jealous." 

The instincts of the shrewd business man had not 
been at fault, but, for the first time in his life, Joseph 
Brier would not heed them. 

The close of that day was the happiest of Alvin 
Darrow's life. He was a free man once more. It 
seemed to him that the reaction from the long strain 
which he had been through was more than soul or 
body could bear. The hour he had schemed, and 
toiled, and agonized for had come at last. Before the 
bank closed that night, the forged certificates were in 
his hands — in the fire. If you could have seen the 
look in the man's face as he watched the red flames 
curl around the papers, as he saw these drop into ashes ! 
The proofs of his crime were all destroyed now. No 
eyes had ever detected it — no lip would ever whis 
per it. 

Joseph Brier's signature had enabled his friend to 
take up the forged collaterals by placing at his control 
an amount which almost covered them. 

The new enterprise in which the gentlemen had em- 
barked promised well. Alvin Darrow would devote 
to it his whole energies, his large business experience 
and influence. The principal management of the 
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business was to be in his hands. He had his own plans 
for turning in the end to their mutual advantage the 
capital which Brier had placed at his command ; but 
all the prizes of the world could not have again 
tempted Alvin Darrow into a crime. 

The man had read his old friend thoroughly. At 
bottom, it was Ashley's engagement to the nephew 
which had saved the uncle. If Genevieve Weir had. 
failed him, he must have been lost. 

Yet, in that first hour of exultant freedom, Alvin 
Darrow hardly gave a thought to the young girl ^t 
Grayledge. As he rode up to his home that night, 
and looked in the faces of his fellow-men, it seemed to 
the calm, dignified gentleman that he could hardly re- 
frain from bursting into a loud paean over his deliv- 
erance. He was going home, too, to look in Royl's 
eyes once more without a shiver of secret fear. 



A month from the day on which Alvin Darrow had 
destroyed the forged collaterals, Genevieve Weir re- 
ceived a paper from New York. It was sent by some 
acquaintances she had made during her visit to the 
city. 

She wondered afterward if she had any prescience 
of what was coming, as she tore away the wrapper of 
that special paper. Her gaze ran over the columns a 
moment, and was then arrested by some pencil-marks. 
A little later she had read the marriage of Royl Dalr- 
row to Ashley Brier, and a reporter's account of the 
grand wedding festivities. 

Genevieve had been looking forward with long dread 
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to this moment. She had known that, sooner or later, 
it must come. She had doubted how she should be 
able to bear it. She was surprised now to find herself 
so calm. Whether it was that her long suffering had 
left her at last without the power to feel acutely, she 
could not tell. But the certainty of Royl Darrow's 
marriage brought no sharp pain to Genevieve Weir. 
I think it was, in some sense, a relief to her. She had 
consummated her sacrifice. The figure of a yoifng, fair 
woman stood now between the two. Only in another 
world could Royl Darrow know how Genevieve Weir 
had loved him — what she had sacrificed for him. She 
thought of her young lover with something of the 
solemn tenderness wuth which we remember our dead. 
She thought of his uncle, too — of his gray hairs that 
shone while he knelt to her — of the tears on his proud 
old face, and she thanked God that she had saved 
him. 

While she was thinking of all these things, Mrs. 
Fairfax entered the room. Genevieve had so far re- 
covered by this time that she seemed to pervade the 
household once more with her electric presence. She 
had returned, by degrees, to the old absorbing delight 
of sketching and painting. As she bent over her 
drawing, as she sat before her easel, lovely visions — 
landscapes of paradise, figures of ideal beauty moved 
before her eyes, and her soul thrilled again with its 
inspirations, with the creative power and the passionate 
enthusiasm of the artist. 

In the twilight she sang the songs that Rob and 
Gracie loved — songs light and sparkling as foam wreaths 
on summer waves. She had her gay moods at times, 
for they were part of her nature, and the dainty, de- 
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licious humor would play around her talk, and there 
would be smiles on her lips, and merry, flashing lights 
in her eyes. Plainly the old Genevieve was coming 
back to them, A stranger might not have seen any 
change in the girl, though to her aunt it was evident 
enough. The paper lay open on Genevieve's lap. 
Mrs. Fairfax glanced at it. 

**You have something from New York, I see, Gene- 
vieve,** she said. **Is there any special news for 
you?" 

The question took the girl completely by surprise, 
and she was naturally so honest that it did not occur 
to her that she could disguise the fact. 

*• The paper must have been sent to me because it 
contained an account of the marriage of Royl Darrow 
— Alvin Darrow*s nephew — with Ashley Brier. They 
were friends of the Waldos. You must have heard 
me speak of them, aunt Esther?** 

There was not a ripple on her face, not a tremor in 
her voice. She almost wondered if it was herself that 
was speaking. 

"I think I remember the gentlemen*s names,** 
said Mrs. Fairfax, but Genevieve's manner aroused 
no suspicion in her mind. "Did you ever see the 
-lady ? ** 

"No ; she was to have been at one of the girls* re- 
ceptions, a little while before I left, but something — I 
think it was the weather — prevented her coming.*' 

" Of course, it was a marriage in high life, and every- 
thing went off in grand style?** said Mrs. Fairfax, 
with a little natural feminine curiosity. 

"Yes.** Genevieve might have said something 
further, but just then Rob burst into the room, 
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with cneeks red as winter apples and bristling, flaxen 
hair. 

** Isn't it glorious!" he shouted. 

**What, Rob?" asked his aunt. 

" Why, this snow ! It has been at it steadily for the 
last two hours; and if it keeps on all night, we shall 
have splendid sleighing to-morrow. Tom Dayton has 
promised to let me have his sleigh, and I am going to 
take Genevieve out. She must just bundle up like a 
mummy, and the fresh air and the fine sleighing will 
make her as well as ever. Say you will go, Genevieve!" 

She looked at the boy's eager, beaming face. She 
could not find it in her heart to refuse him. 

" Thank you, Rob. I think I will go," she said. 

Then she rose up and went to the window. She 
gazed at the swift flakes as they came fluttering, wild 
and white, through the air. Rob kept on talking to 
both ladies, with his loud, boyish adjectives, about the 
snow; but his sister stood quite still, gazing out on the 
white, whirling wings of the snow-flakes. She was 
thinking of her^drive in the last twilight of the winter, 
and of him who sat by her side ! It was less than a 
year ago, and yet it seemed longer than all her life 
before I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

My love is strengthened, though more weak in seeming; 
I love not less, though less the' show appear. 

— SJiakespeare^ Sonnet CII. 

MORE than seven years had passed. In the pleas- 
ant June weather Jack Waldo came to see his 
relatives at Grayledge. He had spent most of the 
time in German universities and in traveling on the 
continent. Both of his sisters had married abroad, 
and their parents had continued to reside there. Mr. 
Waldo had not been well these last years, and only 
occasionally made a brief visit to America on business. 
Genevieve had not met any member of her uncle's 
family since they parted in New York, though her 
cousins kept up an intermittent correspondence with 
her. But in their gay, crowded life, it could not be 
expected they would find much time to think about 
their young cousin. 

Genevieve would not have known Jack at their first 
meeting. The dark, slender boy had grown into a 
rather tall, broad-shouldered, strong-limbed youth. 
His black eyes were as bright and merry as ever ; his 
dark beard was very becoming. He had come out of 
his delicate boyhood into fine-looking, vigorous man- 
hood. 

Genevieve was overjoyed to see her cousin. With 
his smile, with his first words, she knew that the 
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heart of the frank, generous boy had come back to 
her. 

After the first cousinly embrace, he drew back a 
step, and still holding her hand in both of his own, 
gazed at her a moment with his bright, penetrating 
eyes. 

"The years have been doing their loveliest work 
with you, my cousin Genevieve ! ' he said. " I used 
to think you were one of nature's perfect things — like 
her lilies and roses, to which it would be impossible to 
add another grace or charm. I see, now, I was 
mistaken." 

Genevieve laughed her gayest. "Ah, Jack'^' she 
said, " how Paris has spoiled you ! You never learned 
such honeyed flattery in your vernacular. The brave, 
frank boy I used to know never paid me such compli- 
ments as those." 

" But he never said anything to you more simply, 
absolutely true," replied Jack, gazing on her still with 
admiring eyes. 

They sat down together in the little cottage parlor. 
It was a pleasant place to talk in, with its cool, sum- 
mer-matting, its light lounges and chairs, its pictures 
and engravings on the gray-tinted walls. There was 
nothing expensive anywhere, yet you could never have 
doubted for a moment that people of cultivated tastes 
and innate refinement dwelt here. 

Jack began the talk: " My dear, I announce to you 
the important fact that your eldest cousin, Maude, has 
married a German baron ! You actually have a cousin 
with a title — allied to some of the oldest nobility of 
Europe ! Do you not feel the reflected honor of that 
relation ?" 
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** I will try to feel whatever is proper under the cir- 
cumstances," answered Genevieve. *'But my first 
emotion is one of pure and simple amazement. Is 
your noble brother-in-law old or young?" 

' I should imagine he was neither precisely the one 
nor the other," replied Jack. "He owns a ruinous 
old chateau, with some hunting grounds around it. 
His manners show that he has all his life breathed the 
air of courts. You could never doubt his pedigree 
after seeing him hand a lady to dinner! His delighted 
father-in-law has the honor of supporting him for his 
manners and his title ; though that last fact I, natu- 
rally, do not repeat outside the family.'' 

It was impossible not to laugh at Jack's talk. After 
awhile, however, the conversation settled into a some- 
what graver mood, though the native humor of one 
or the other of the cousins was sure to flash out every 
little while. 

Jack's visit at Grayledge was confined to three or 
four days. During this time he and Genevieve were 
almost constantly together. The young man had 
come to America to transact some business for his 
father, and it was important he should return before 
midsummer. But the cousins made the most of their 
time. 

They had few interruptions. Rob had gone to the 
Adirondacks with a party of young fellows who were 
bent on trying what there was in a month of camp- 
life and canoes, in catching trout and shooting bears. 

Gracie was away, too. She was spending a fort- 
night with some friends in Massachusetts. Genevieve 
lamented the absence of the two a good deal. She 
wanted to present the big brother and the pretty 
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young sister to their cousin. But Jack hardly shared 
her regrets. 

In these days, all his old boyish admiration for 
Genevieve returned in heightened degree. Since they 
parted, he had, of course, seen many charming women 
of both hemispheres. But he still found no reason to 
alter his boyish estimate of Genevieve Weir. He had 
come back, to find her still, in his regard, the consum- 
mate flower of her sex. It was certainly true that the 
girl, with her striking face and her subtle charm, had 
developed into a woman of rare loveliness. It seemed 
as though the soul had entered more and more into 
possession of every feature, had touched and moulded 
every lineament into a subtler likeness of itself. She 
had changed a good deal in these years, and yet she 
hardly looked older. Every change in some fine, per- 
fect way had been for the better. 

She had not been unhappy during this time. Indeed, 
It would not have been possible for that bright, whole- 
some, elastic nature to be permanently unhappy. Her 
own soul was too full of bounding vitality — life lay 
too rich and varied about her, for Genevieve Weir to 
have any abiding misery. Yet she never forgot for a 
moment all she had lost. She knew that for a little 
while the best had shone upon her and then vanished. 
No man crossed her path who could, in her thoughts, 
hold a comparison with the lover of her youth. Had 
Royl Darrow been a lighter or smaller nature, she 
would have outgrown the memory of him as her 
womanhood matured and her character and ideals 
changed; but brief as had been their acquaintance, 
young as were both at the time of their betrothal, the 
love which had drawn them together had been one of 
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the eternal things. It was a part of Genevieve's own 
soul. It could know no change nor death. 

She was very human — this woman of whom I write. 
She was not always happy, not always brave, not al- 
ways strong. She had moods when a great darkness 
settled upon her soul, when her fate seemed exception- 
ally bitter and cruel, when her heart cried out and re- 
fused to be comforted for her love. At these times she 
would wonder why other women should have the bless- 
edness of home, the sweetness of companionship, the 
shelter which comes of a man's strong arm, and stout 
heart, and steadfast brain, while these were all denied 
to her. Sometimes the road of her future stretched 
up the years, long and desolate as it had stretched 
that midnight when she paced her chamber, and slowly 
came to the resolve which had shaped her life. 

Her heart was a woman's. Indeed. Genevieve Weir 
was a woman in every fibre of her nature. She was 
made to be the wife of some noble man, as truly as 
those women whom great poets in their most inspired 
moments have given to the world — made to be alike 
his richest blessing, his deepest joy. To such a man, 
her daily companionship, her fine intellectual sympa- 
thies, the grace and variety of her mental gifts, must 
have been a perpetual stimulus, a spring of unfailing 
inspiration. Her soul would not have been weak 
when he needed its strength, her heart would not 
have proved afraid nor shallow when grief or disap- 
pointment came to him; her daily presence must have 
elevated and idealized his life. Therefore it was that 
the heart of Genevieve Weir was sometimes desolate, 
and ached with a mighty ache within her. There 
were long seasons when she dared not enter the shad- 
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ows of the pine-grove, dared not approach the old 
tree where she had parted with Alvin Darrow, lest the 
memory of that morning should rise up with the old 
suffocating anguish. 

But Genevieve Weir had other moods — glad, exalted 
moods, when her soul was brave and strong — moods 
when the glory of the world, and all vast, beautiful 
meanings of life were revealed to her — moods when 
the past held no pain, and the future no longings for 
her. 

In some of these moods, when she was her truest, 
highest self, she had gone to the pine-tree, and kneel- 
ing in its solemn shadows, as at an altar, she had 
thanked God she had not failed when the test came, 
that she had surrendered her dearest life, silently, 
absolutely. 

More than this, she had grown, after a time, to 
think kindly, almost tenderly, of Royl Darrow's wife. 
She could pray God that the woman who had taken 
her place in his heart and life might be to him his 
dearest blessing, his comfort, and the crown of his joy. 

Genevieve had at last grown to face with calmness 
the thought which had always cost her the keenest of 
her pangs — that Royl Darrow could never know the 
truth in this world, that he must always believe her 
false and perjured to the core. Yet Genevieve never 
doubted that in another world he would know the 
truth. When her life and soul were laid bare to his, 
he would justify, he would approve what she had done. 
Because her life here was so far a defeat and loss, 
that other world lying just beyond the dark gates of 
the grave had become very close, very real to Gene- 
vieve Weir. 
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Yet there was nothing in this young, lovely woman 
which suggested, even to those who knew her best, a 
life-long disappointment. On the contrary, one, see- 
ing her, would have imagined that no sorrow worth 
the naming had ever thrown its shadow on that young, 
bright face. 

Genevieve Weir's days were full of the happiest inter- 
ests, the most healthful activities. Of course, her life at 
Grayledge seemed a very narrow, limited one, when she 
contrasted it with the surroundings and opportunities, 
the foreign travel and social culture, that would have 
fallen to her lot as Royl Darrow's wife. A soul so 
athirst for all knowledge, so alive to all that would en- 
rich and enlarge it, could not fail to realize keenly the 
meaning of all it had lost. 

But on her recovery from her long illness, Genevieve 
had showed the stuff she was made of by the way she 
threw herself, heart and soul, into work. She had 
cultivated her native powers with the patient, loving 
spirit of the true artist. She had done some beautiful 
work in drawings and landscapes. These had brought 
her name into wide notice, and added more or less to 
the straitened resources of the household. 

On the whole, though there had been no golden 
shower of prosperity at any time, the family fortunes 
had been improving in these years. Mrs. Fairfax, who 
was at the head of domestic aflairs, had the New Eng- 
land woman's gift of management. It was astonish- 
ing how she carried that young family through, year 
after year, in comfort and refinement, on an income 
which would have seemed sordid poverty to many peo- 
ple. It is true the quiet little town on the Sound was 
an inexpensive place, and the gray cottage was some- 
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times opened in the summer to a few boarders. Gene- 
vieve's taste had added upper balconies and side piazzas 
to the house. It was an odd, picturesque, restful lit- 
tle home. The cool grays showed lovely against the 
blaze of summer blooms at their feet. Every day dur« 
ing the warm season, when Grayledge was full of 
strangers, people would stop in passing to admire the 
dainty little home. 

One day, too, the Weirs had a small windfall. Gene- 
vieve had been looking over some old papers in her 
father's great mahogany secretaire, when she came on 
the title deeds to some land he had purchased a little 
while before his death. He had never alluded to the 
matter, not regarding it of much consequence ; but the 
land, lying on the outskirts of the town, had since risen 
in value, and its sale enabled Genevieve to see the dar- 
ling wish of her heart carried out, for Rob went to 
college. 

Young Weir was now nearly twenty, and a sopho- 
more. He was a bright fellow, full of high spirit and 
promise. He had shot up from his homely, red- 
cheeked boyhood into a manly, broad-chested youth. 
He had a fine, intelligent face, and his bristling, flaxen 
hair had softened and darkened, until some rather sen- 
timental young ladies at Grayledge insisted, when the 
young fellow came home at vacation, that he had the 
real Apollo locks. ~ 

There was not the faintest family likeness between 
the sisters. Grace was almost eighteen now. She was 
exceedingly pretty. Just such fair, blossomy faces, with 
just such sparkling blue eyes and rosy lips, must have 
fluttered amid the fresh garlainds and the gay dances 
around the English May-poles two centuries ago. 
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Grace was a bright, piquant, warm-hearted creature, a 
little petted and spoiled now, as always. 

Genevieve had seen something of the world in these 
years. She had been to the mountains and to water- 
ing-places, as well as to great cities. 

If the young, fresh girl had, on her first visit to 
New York, attracted so much attention, the Ipvely, 
gifted woman could not fail to inspire a wider interest. 
She had many friends among both sexes. Indeed, she 
was rather surfeited with admiration and compliments. 
She knew that she was beautiful. She would have 
been more or less than woman if she had not rejoiced 
in the knowledge. But, in her inmost soul she had a 
feeling that the best of life had gone by her, even if 
much still remained to gladden and enrich it. 

It was impossible that she should not sometimes 
compare the men with whom she was thrown with the 
one she had loved. Perhaps Genevieve never said the 
words to herself, but the comparison was sure to result 
in the feeling which made Hamlet say of his father : 

•* He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again/* 

Jack Waldo had been two days at Grayledge. The 
cousinshad enough talkingon hand to fill up every mo- 
ment thus far. The second afternoon, however, there 
came a long pause. When Genevieve looked up at 
last, she found Jack's black eyes gazing at her intently, 
with something in them which no single word could 
express. 

She spoke on the impulse : " Jack, dear, what are 
you thinking about i ' 

" Forgive me, Genevieve," he said, gravely, tenderly, 
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* I was thinking that seven years ago, when we parted 
that day at the depot, I did not expect to return and 
find you — Genevieve Weir again ! " 

Her face flushed at this speech. It was the first 
allusion he had made to the past. In the few letters 
between them, Genevieve had never mentioned Royl 
Darrow*s name. 

Jack Waldo was the only one who had ever known 
of her engagement. He had kept her secret perfectly. 
Genevieve remembered that, as she looked at him now 
with grateful eyes. The scene that Jack had witnessed 
in the ante-room of the library rose up to both. Each 
knew what was in the thoughts of the other. 

" Jack," said Genevieve, softly and solemnly, " you 
will never see me anything but Genevieve Weir ! " 

Jack laid his hand on his cousin's. ** I want to ask 
you a question, Genevieve. May I ? " 

" Ask anything you like, Jack." 

"Why are you not to-day the wife of Royl Dar- 
row?" 

Her eyes, gazing steadily at him, did not falter— 
the flush did not deepen in her cheek; but the lips 
settled into a resolute line ; a look of almost solemn 
sternness came upon her face. 

"Jack," said Genevieve, and her voice had a tone 
new to the listener's ears, "you alone, of all the world, 
have a right to ask me that question. If I could 
answer you^ I would." 

" But, consider — I have some right to know," per- 
sisted Jack, with a steadiness that almost matched her 
own. " I heard Royl Darrow call you his betrothed — 
I heard you give yourself to him, in what seemed then 
to me the most beautiful words that woman had ever 
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spoken to man ! All these years I have kept your 
secret. Can you fear to trust me now?" 

Genevieve was silent a moment. "It would be such 
a relief, such a comfort," she thought, " to unburden 
heart and soul to her cousin. He had shared hef 
young secret all these years, and held it sacred. He 
had seen the happy opening act. Why should he not 
know how the sad drama had closed ? " 

Jack Waldo, watching his cousin's face, knew the in- 
stant of wavering, the swift resolve that followed. 
Here again, as long years before, with her aunt, the 
girl's fine conscience, her high instincts of honor, sealed 
her lips. Alvin Darrow had, it is true, exacted no 
promise from her. He had trusted his secret to her 
honor. That should be enough. 

" Jack," said Genevieve, looking into his eyes, with 
her own a little brighter and wider than usual, " it is 
impossible. I cannot, dare not speak what, so far as 
I am personally concerned, I should be ready, yes, 
unspeakably glad to tell you. But the secret of an- 
other is not my own. Suffice it — something happened 
that — that came between us, and makes me sitting 
here to-day what I shall be all my life — Genevieve 
Weir ! " 

" It hurts me to hear you say that, Genevieve. It 
makes me feel very bitterly towards one I long ago 
believed the most noble and loyal of men." 

Jack had a secret motive in saying these last words. 
He felt that his cousin's manner would help him to 
solve the most mysterious problem of all in this 
broken engagement, and that was Royl Darrow's 
share in it. He did not have to wait an instant. 
Genevieve understood the implication. A light, like 
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the sunrise, came into her face. The lovely eyes gazed, 
proud and triumphant, into Jack's. 

•* Your boyish instinct was true," she said, and there 
was a glad absoluteness in the ring of her voice, in the 
poise of her head, " Royl Darrow was everything you be- 
lieved him. No shadow of blame lies at his door. He 

ft 

is no more responsible for what I am to-day than you 
are yourself. Jack Waldo ! " 

When she had said this, Jack knew that she loved 
Royl Darrow still, as she had loved him that day when 
he saw them come out from the library together. 

" I have been doing him a long and cruel injustice, 
Genevieve," he said. " How could I help it when I 
learned who was his wife? I protest there were years 
when I could never think of the fellow without want- 
ing to shoot him. Could nothing have been done to 
avert this separation?" he concluded, abruptly. 

" Nothing, Jack," answered Genevieve, steadily, but 
mournfully. ** 1 did what I believed was the will of 
God ! " 

" What you would do again, if you had the same 
circumstances to live over? Forgive me, Genevieve 1 
This is the last question I shall ask you." 

What a solemn loveliness came over Genevieve's 
face ! What a splendor shone in her eyes ! It was 
the moment of all moments in her life, Jack Waldo 
thought, which a great artist would have seized to 
paint her. Transferred at that instant to his canvas, 
the real woman must have shone there beautiful and 
immortal. 

" I have nothing to repent, Jack," said Genevieve, 
and her voice had the clear, flute-like sweetness it took 
when deep emotions swayed her. " If I had it all to 
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live over again, I would do again what I once did — so 
help me God, I would do it again ! " 

Jack was silent for awhile after that. " There must 
have been some of the devil's own work at bottom of 
all this ! " he said to himself. " Both Royl Darrow and 
Genevieve Weir — the two finest, noblest souls of man 
and woman he had ever known — were the victims of 
some terrible wrong ! But it was useless to try and 
solve this dark mystery." 

Genevieve's thoughts had gone far away from Jack. 
His voice suddenly recalled her. 

** I met Royl Darrow last autumn," he said. 

At that she started and quivered all over. The clear 
olive skin flushed with surprise and eagerness. 

" Where ? " she asked. 

" In Paris, at the Louvre. It all happened very curi- 
ously. I had strolled in there all alone, to have an 
hour with some of my favorite pictures." 

** Tell me about it. Jack," said Genevieve, softly. 

"I came suddenly on a face, by Rubens. I must 
have passed it a dozen times before without noticing it. 
But this morning it fascinated me at once. It had the 
perfect forms, the splendid coloring of the great mas- 
ter. But these did not hold me spell-bound. That 
portrait had a wonderful resemblance to you, Gene, 
vieve ! 

*'To me!'^ echoed Genevieve. 

"Yes; the likeness was subtle^ elusive, tantalizing, 
perhaps — yet most certainly it was there. It was the 
face of a young, beautiful woman, who looked as 
though she had all her life dwelt in palaces and 
breathed the air of courts. About her head was 
gathered some soft cloud-like draperies. They sur- 
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rounded her face like a lovely nimbus. Perhaps it was 
the pose of the head which suggested you ; perhaps it 
was the oval cast of the features, or the lights in the 
great brown eyes. I stood there some time, trying to 
make out in what the likeness consisted. I was quite 
lost to everything else, when a lady's voice close be- 
hind me said, in a bright, amused tone, * Why, Royl, 
that picture seems to have had the effect on you of 
some beautiful Medusa! Are you really turned to 
stone?' 

** I turned on hearing that. Just behind me stood 
a gentleman, with a rather tall and very beautiful 
woman on his arm. I had not seen Royl Darrow 
since he parted with you that day in the little room 
by the library ; but I knew him instantly. 

" I had thought of him for years only with tower- 
ing rage or supreme contempt ; and if, as I now am 
glad to believe, my feeling did him injustice, you will 
see how impossible it was for me — ^knowing what I did 
— to have any other ; but I was so immensely taken 
by surprise, that I spoke out involuntarily, 'Royl 
Darrow ! * 

" He stared at me in turn, a good deal dazed. Of 
course, there was nothing in my present size and stout 
muscles to remind him of the dark-skinned, hatchet- 
faced stripling he used to know. The lady stared, too. 
There was nothing to do, then, but introduce myself. 

" Young Darrow seemed very glad to meet me. He 
introduced me to his wife. That did not make me feel 
any more cordial toward him. I felt like saying to 
him, as he stood there with that lovely lady by his 
side, *You had no right to make this woman your 
wife!'" 
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**You dear Jackl" said Genevieve, thinking what 
an honest, loyal heart the young fellow had. 

" We talked a little while," resumed Jack, " as fellow- 
countrymen with a good many mutual acquaintances 
would be likely to. I learned that his father-in-law 
was not well, and for that reason they had all lived 
abroad for the most part during these last years. 
Alvin Darrow — Royl's uncle, of whom you must 
have heard — had come over the summer before, 
and joined Mr. Brier, and the gentlemen were at 
that time in the north of Italy. They were to 
join the young people in a few weeks, and the whole 
party were to winter somewhere in the south of 
France. 

"As he talked, he seemed perfectly like the old 
Royl Darrow. I found it difficult to keep my resent- 
ment toward him at white-heat. Perhaps it was for 
that very cause that I said, after I had, in turn, im- 
parted a brief chapter of family history, * That Rubens 
is a very striking picture.' 

" * It has acted like a spell upon my husband,* said 
Mrs. Darrow, smiling very graciously. ' I am glad you 
spoke and broke the fatal charm, Mr. Waldo.* 

" I was not in the mood for making polite speeches, 
so I only bowed to the lady's remark, and inquired : 
* Does that portrait remind you, Darrow, of any face 
you have ever met before?' 

** I confess, Genevieve, that a little malice lurked at 
the bottom of that question ! " 

If she smiled at that the least in the world, she did 
not speak. Perhaps she could not trust her voice, but 
she drank in every word with parted lips and face of 
intent eagerness. 
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Jack continued: **Royl Darrow replied, 'I should 
like to have you answer that question, Waldo/ 

"*It struck me at the first glance/ I said, *as look- 
ing wonderfully like my cousin. Miss Genevieve Weir. 
I have been trying to find out in what the likeness 
consists, but thus far it baffles me. You met the 
young lady, I am certain, when she visited us in New 
York?' 

" * I remember her perfectly,' he answered, quietly. 

* I think, with you, that the likeness is very striking, 
though I am a little puzzled to tell in just what it 
consists.' 

" Mrs. Darrow listened to our talk in smiling silence. 
I saw that she turned now, and gazed with some fresh 
interest at the picture. 

" In a moment, Royl Darrow spoke again : ' I sup- 
pose you hear sometimes from your cousin, Waldo ? ' 

"*Yes; my sisters have letters occasionally. She 
is still living at Grayledge,' I answered, a good deal 
puzzled by his manner. How could the scamp he had 
proved himself look at me with those honest eyes ! 

" The subject evidently had an interest for nim. ' I 
have never heard the name of the gentleman Miss 
Weir married,* he said. 

"'You are not singular there.* And I believe I 
spoke very calmly, though I was certainly amazed. 

* Nobody has ever heard his name.' 

" * I do not understand you/ he said, trying to read 
my face. 

"'Is it possible/ I answered, 'that you did not 
know my cousin Genevieve Weir had never married?' 

" It seemed to me I could feel him start. ' Not mar- 
ried!' he repeated; and he stared at me with those 
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clear, gray eyes; but there was no hint of remorse, no 
self-humiliation, no conscience-stricken memory in Royl 
Darrow s look. I watched him keenly. ' Not mar- 
ried!* he repeated again, half to me, half to himself. 

*** Certainly not, at her last writing, two months 
ago,' I repeated, and I was provoked to find my feel- 
ing softening towards him. ^You seem greatly sur- 
prised, Darrow t * 

** * I confess I am, Waldo,' he answered, still with 
the dazed look. ' I supposed — I took it for granted — 
that your cousin was married within a year after her 
visit to New York.' 

" ' Lovely ladies do not invariably condescend to 
take husbands,' I said, with a glance at Mrs. Darrow. 
I owed her that little gallant speech, though I paid it 
rather grudgingly." 

** Have you told me all, Jack?" asked Genevieve, as 
he paused. 

*' Everything. Some acquaintances of the Darrows 
came along and broke up the interview. Royl was 
most friendly to the last. He gave me his card, and 
invited me to call on them." 

** You never did so ? " 

** No. I could not bring myself to do that, for your 
sake, Genevieve. But in the course of the next fort- 
night, I learned that the Darrows had suddenly left 
Paris. Mr. Brier had been taken seriously ill, and they 
had gone to him. He died not long afterward." 

•'He must have died," Genevieve thought, "without 
knowing how he had saved Alvin Darrow's honor.^' 

Jack had watched his cousin intently while he had 
been talking. She sat still as the sphinx. Her very 
soul seemed to listen. Swift flushes came into her 
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cheeks, and then left them pale as marble. But her 
silence, her breathless, parted lips had to Jack a pathos 
deeper than any words. 

In the stillness that came afterward, the young fel- 
low rose and walked two or three times across the 
room. Genevieve followed him with dreamy eyes ; he 
was not sure even that they saw him. At last he came 
and stood still before her. The merry black eyes 
looked at her gravely. 

'* Genevieve/' he said, " I wish all this had been dif- 
ferent. I am not curious to know your secret I only 
see that the devil got his hand into things, and spoiled 
them somehow. He has a large share in the manage- 
ment of affairs on this planet." 

" Yes. I think he has," answered Genevieve, gravely, 
too. " But in the long run, God will have the larger. 
Don't ever doubt that. Jack." 

" I will try not to. But I cannot bear to think, Gene- 
vieve, you are to live through all your womanhood-— 
down into old age — alone. It seems in your case an 
awful mistake, a dreadful defeat of original designs 
and purposes." 

She flashed up at him then with her native merri- 
ment. 

" Does my fate seem such a dismal doom to you, 
Jack? Is there no purpose, no happiness for a woman 
in life outside of matrimony ? " 

"God forbid I should ever hold that creed, Gene- 
vieve ! But you are a woman made to be the crown- 
ing joy, the deepest blessedness of a man's life. Think 
what your tenderness, your companionship, your very 
presence, must be in his home. Yet how very few 
men are worthy of such a woman as you arel I 
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thought you had chosen the one man in the world 
who was." 

**Dear Jack!*' said Genevieve again^and the tears 
shone in her radiant eyes. But in a moment she 
added, with solemn earnestness ; ** I have never re- 
gretted my choice. Thank God, that sharpest misery 
has been spared me ! What my youth loved, what 
it believed in, never disappointed me. How many 
women have married men, fondly believing them 
their ideals of manly strength, and tenderness, and 
loyalty, and are undeceived too late! How many 
marriages that promised fair as the summer-dawn 
ripen into the perfect day? How many bonds gall 
— how many unions prove unwise, unfit, poor, or 
commonplace! Why, Jack," she concluded, "sol- 
emnly as I believe in that God-ordained, dual-life of 
man and woman, I am blessed above most of my 
sex, for all — -for all! " Her voice dropped over those 
last words. 

Jack gazed at her in admiring silence for a moment ! 

" That is because you are a woman whom no grief 
could permanently sadden," he said. " Beside, Gene- 
vieve, you have resources in yourself which are not 
given to most women." 

*• Work is oft^n one's best friend," replied Genevieve. 
*• He who loves art, who follows her with reverent, 
patient soul, has many toils and pains, but he has his 
rewards, too; the consolations, the satisfactions, the 
great, illuminated, unspeakable hours. No, Jack, I am 
not an unhappy woman.* 

'• I see you are not. Is there another woman like 
you in the world? If there be, I am ready to go on a 
quest, long as Sir Galahad's, after her. The truth is. 
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you have spoiled all other women for me, my cousin 
Genevieve/' 

^' Ahy Jack, you have praised me at the expense of 
my sex, and I dare not even thank you. But, one 
of these days, when the true Princess comes, you will 
think differently." 

"I shall never think I was not wholly in earnest 
in what I said just now. Ah, Genevieve, why were 
you my cousin? Why was there a Royl Darrow in 
the world?" He spoke very gravely. 

"If there were no whys of that sort, you forget. 
Jack, you dear, absurd fellow, all the dreadful birth- 
days on my side that would have warned you off." 

" I beg your pardon. They would have done noth- 
ing of the sort. There are only four or five of them, 
at best. Do you suppose me such a poltroon as to 
mind those ?" 

•'No, Jack; I must be honest with you there. But 
we are talking very absurdly." 

" Are we ? It has rather done me good to say what 
I have, and I see no possible harm, when, all the time, 
I know the sweetest woman in the world sitting here 
by my side is as remote to me as the stars ; but I have 
said what was in me to say, and if you like, we will 
change the subject." 

Before Genevieve could reply, Mrs. Fairfax came in 
to announce supper. Young Waldo had walked 
straight into her heart. 

Jack stayed two days longer at Grayledge. At the 
last he tore himself reluctantly away. Royl Darrow's 
name was not again mentioned between the cousins. 



CHAPTER XV. 

If it be not now, yet it will come. The readiness is all. 

— Hamlet* 

IN the autumn that followed Jack Waldo's visit to 
Grayledge, the Darrows returned home. The death 
of her father had been a great blow to Ashley. It 
was the first shadow, worth the naming, that had fallen 
into her happy, love-sheltered life. Her husband had 
prolonged their stay abroad, fearing lest, on their 
return to America, the old associations should revive 
his wife's grief. He had, to some extent, shared her 
sorrow, for he was as much attached to his father-in- 
law, as it was possible for him to be to one so widely 
differing from himself in character and aims. The 
wordly-wise talk, the material views, the selfishness at 
bottom of the cherished opinions and purposes of the 
elder man could not fail at times to grate harshly on a 
nature like his son-in-law's. But, if Ashley's father, in 
his turn, -egarded some of Royl's notions as rather too 
lofty and visionary for the stern tests of life, he was 
still immensely proud of his son-in-law, and thought his 
daughter had won the prize among men. On the 
surface the two always got on perfectly together. - 

In these years Ashley Brier certainly found no rea- 
son to regret her choice. Royl had kept the promise 
he made to her that night when the vast, solemn forms 
of the mountains rose all around them, and the sum- 
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mer-stars looked down on them from the far blue 
distances while they paced the piazzas. Royl had 
never forgotten the simple, generous way in which the 
courted, flattered girl had given herself to him. He 
always felt a certain gratitude toward her for the help 
and comfort she had been to him in that great strait of 
his life. She had been a new interest to him ; she had 
given him something outside of himself to live for. 
Then it was in the man's nature to be tender toward 
whatever had claims on him ; he could not fail in devo- 
tion to the woman who bore his name, who was a 
part of himself. 

And yet — and yet — ^it was with these two as it had 
been in their young days. Matrimony could not 
change the nature of things. Mrs. Darrow satisfied 
her husband's tastes, and for a man like him, that is 
saying a great deal. He admired her beauty, her 
graceful talk, her sparkling humor amused and pleased 
him now as always; yet, in his inmost soul, Royl 
Darrow too often felt himself alone — as he had always 
done with Ashley Brier. If he had spoken to her of 
his soul's dearest loves and reverences, of its highest 
moods and aspirations, he would have spoken in an un- 
known tongue. She would have listened with her 
graceful head bent slightly toward him ; she would have 
answered him with her playful charm, with her never- 
failing wit; but, when it came to any sympathy with 
the finer mood that thrilled him, he might as well have 
gone to some beautiful statue. In his higher intel- 
lectual tastes, too, he found little companionship, for 
Ashley's mind was of the swift, bright, graceful sort, 
whose glance does not pierce to the heart of things. 

But she was Royl Darrow's wife. He held her very 
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close to his loyal heart; he would not allow his thoughts 
to dwell on certain limitations which, at times, forced 
themselves with sufficient sharpness upon him. Pre- 
cious as a woman's recognition and companionship 
would have been in what was all-important to him, he 
could still live without these — still be sufficient to 
himself. 

Mrs. Darrow led, after her marriage, much the sort 
of life she had as a girl. Indeed, she could hardly con- 
ceive of any other for herself. Her beauty had not in 
the least waned. She was still greatly admired in all 
the high social circles among which she moved. She 
sometimes vaguely wondered how those women felt 
who were not in love with their husbands. But then 
it seemed natural and fitting that all the best things 
should fall to her lot — a husband among the rest. She 
still regarded Royl as her beau-ideal of men. Thus 
far, nothing had come, save her father's death, to strain 
that bright, elastic temper. She had not tasted the 
blessedness or the trials of maternity. She was still 
the beautiful, caressed, courted woman when she sat, 
almost eight years after her marriage, in the home 
from which Royl Darrow had taken her as a bride. 

It was in accordance with Ashley's express desire 
that they had come here. Her husband would have 
preferred to take his wife at once to the house on 
Gramercy Park. He feared lest the old familiar rooms 
should bring back the dead with fresh grief; but 
Ashley's heart seemed in the matter, and her husband 
would not traverse her wishes. 

Ashley Darrow was in her own room that morning. 
It was in the very chamber where, in the midst of her 
bridal-splendors, she had held that evening talk with 
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her father. She was sitting in a lounging-chair, in a 
morning toilet. Nothing could be more becoming than 
the pretty French breakfast-cap and graceful negligee. 
She was not feeling quite well, and had taken her 
breakfast in her own room. It was still early in the 
forenoon when Royl's uncle called. His nephew had 
just left the house, but Ashley sent down a message 
that Mr. Darrow should come up-stairs at once. The 
two had always been the best of friends. Some wives 
might have been jealous of Royl's devotion to his 
uncle, but a thought of that sort had never crossed 
Ashley's mind. She was very fond of her husband's 
uncle, and liked to consult his tastes and wishes. The old 
man had lavished a great deal of affection on her. He 
liked to be where she was ; he had a secret clinging feel- 
ing toward her, such as he had in those old dreadful 
days which he never could recall without a shudder — 
days when he had looked at that soft, white hand, and 
felt that it held his fate. 

In these years the man had grown somewhat older; 
the wrinkles were a little deeper; the frosting of hair 
and beard a little heavier ; yet all his friends said it was 
wonderful how lightly Alvin Darrow carried his years. 

During their talk of the last half-hour the man had 
been regarding Ashley with an intent but covert 
watchfulness. He had shared his nephew's fears 
about her return to her old home. He had been, of 
late, very anxious about Ashley's health. There was 
a reason for it that not even her husband suspected. 

In his last illness Mr. Brier had one of the most 
celebrated of Continental physicians. While they 
were in Paris Ashley had some slight indisposition,, 
and this doctor had attended her. Afterward he had 
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a talk with Alvin Darrow, and made some inquiries re- 
garding the disease of which Ashley's mother had 
died. After these were answered, the physician shook 
his old, white head gravely, and said : " That beautiful 
woman is doomed ! " 

When Alvin Darrow, greatly startled, begged to 
know his meaning, he went on to say, in his strong, 
terse manner, that she had inherited her mother's 
constitution. All her brilliant color, all her appar- 
ently perfect vital forces, would not save her. Her 
life was just now in its full flush ahd strength. It was 
doing its work rapidly and perfectly; but the fatal ban 
of heredity would surely assert itself — would certainly 
claim its victim. 

Alvin Darrow had known Ashley's mother. He re- 
membered how the young, beautiful wife had suddenly 
sickened and faded out of life. Greatly alarmed, he 
begged the physician to tell him whether the doom 
which he predicted for Royl's wife might not in some 
way be averted ; but again the old man shook his white 
head. He seemed, at that moment, like some dread- 
ful Fate, uttering his fiat. 

" In such cases there was nothing to be done," he 
said. "There was no use in alarming the lady or her 
husband. In her tenderly-guarded life she would not 
be likely to expose her health. There was no predict- 
ing how soon the fatal tendency would declare itself. 
Possibly not for several years." 

This talk had left a deep impression on Royl's uncle. 
He watched Mrs. Darrow afterward with a new, secret 
anxiety ; but he did not confide a word of all this to 
her husband. Here, as always, he sought to spare 
Royl. 
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Ashley received her uncle that morning with a 
beaming welcome. She was very fond of him. Now 
her father was gone, he held the second place in her 
heart. It was always pleasant to see the two together; 
to hear their bright, playful talk — the facile, sparkling 
grace of the young woman pitted against the culture 
and keen wit of the old man. 

He bent down and kissed his niece with his grave, 
perfect courtesy ; he held both the soft hands which 
she gave him, and looked with a long scrutiny into 
her face. As he gazed, the old doctor's voice rung in 
his thoughts. Could all that lovely bloom be fated to 
the early blight he predicted. Alvin Darrow was 
asking himself, while Ashley's clear, bright tones 
sounded pleasantly in his ears: "I am so very glad 
you are come in, uncle Alvin. Do sit down, and 
stretch your call to the last instant you can spare me. 
I have been thinking about poor, dear papa." Her 
lips quivered, her violet eyes filled with tears. 

Alvin Darrow took his seat at once ; he showed his 
fine tact by leading Mrs. Darrow's thoughts away from 
her grief ; he related some stories which interested her. 
In a little while he had made her laugh merrily over 
some amusing anecdotes. In a pause of the talk, she 
found his eyes regarding her again with that pecul- 
iar scrutiny. 

" Uncle Al," she exclaimed, " why do you look at 
me in that way?" 

'*What way, my dear?" 

"Why, as though there were something about me you 
did not half like." 

" To tell the honest truth, Ashley, I want the roses 
in your cheeks a shade deeper." 
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" Perhaps I shall be able to gratify you, after Royl 
and I have had our drive this afternoon. We are 
coming down to dine with you, and see that new pic- 
ture he has described to me." 

What subtle law of association brought up to Mrs. 
Darrow at that moment the morning in the Louvre, 
when they had come upon Jack Waldo r* The lady 
herself could never have answered the question. She 
had been a little startled by the spell-bound way in 
which her husband stood before the Rubens-portrait. 
Young Waldo's remarks had increased her curiosity. 
She thought all that day that Royl was more absorbed 
than usual. Was he actually thinking of another 
woman ? 

Royl Darrow had not felt that honor required him, 
before his marriage, to lay bare to Ashley Brier the 
story of his engagement to Genevieve Weir. It would 
be impossible for her to understand it, he reasoned, 
and might prove the source of subsequent pain to 
each of them. Beside, he felt it would not be possible 
to reveal to another that dream of his young manhood, 
with the agony and mystery of its awakening. It 
would be like tearing open every quivering fibre of his 
soul. 

Before they left the mountains, however, Royl had 
compelled himself to tell Ashley that another woman 
had, for a brief time, exercised a powerful influence 
in his life. Whatever she had been to him in the past 
— so he solemnly assured his betrothed — she was as 
the dead to him now. The whole subject was an in- 
expressibly painful and miserable one. He appealed 
to Ashley's generosity to spare him from the details. 

Ashley Brier had not the curse of a jealous tempera- 
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ment ; she had, beside, a very satisfying conviction of 
her own charms, and she was too happy at that time 
to be even curious regarding the woman of whom 
Royl had spoken. 

"Of course, he must, like all men, have had his 
young fancies," she thought. "She herself had had 
some harmless flirtations. What did they all amount 
to ? She and Royl loved each other now. That was 
enough." 

She had not even asked the name of the woman of 
whom Royl had spoken. The talk, indeed, had not 
occupied more than ten minutes. It had never been 
alluded to again. Certainly its memory had not 
thrown the faintest dream of a shadow on Mrs. Dar- 
row's married happiness. 

But after that morning in the Louvre, the talk at 
the mountains did recur to her. It flashed across her, 
too, that it might have meant more than she suspected 
at the time. The woman must have had no slight 
power over Royl, when, after all these years, even a 
picture that suggested her held him spell-bound. Her 
name, it appeared, was Genevieve Weir. Who could 
she have been? Where did she come from? 

But the news of her father's death, coming soon 
after, put an end to all these reflections. Perhaps they 
^ had never risen again in Mrs. Darrow's mind until this 
moment. Even now she did not pause to think twice. 
On a sudden impulse of curiosity, she turned to Alvin 
Darrow and asked : " Did you ever, uncle Alvin, hear 
of a young woman by the name of Genevieve Weir?" 

The man's heart gave that awful bound it had given 
the night when Royl told him he had b^en to Gray- 
ledge. As then, everything grew dark before him. 
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That name, never spoken, was the one fear and dread 
in his life. He was sitting half in the shadow of the 
alcove, so that Ashley could not see the gray pallor 
that sprang suddenly into his face. 

** I have heard the name," he answered, not really 
knowing what he said. 

Something in his voice sounded strange to Ashley. 

" Did you ever see her ?*' she persisted. 

"I think I did — once. Why do you ask, Ashley?'* 

" I hardly know, unless it was a little thing that 
happened one morning in the Louvre;" and in a 
careless, gossippy way she related the story of the 
Rubens-portrait, and of their meeting Jack Waldo. 

Before she had finished, Alvin Darrow had regained 
his self-control ; he had devoured every word. 

" I have some very shadowy recollection of hearing 
about this Miss Weir the winter before we were mar- 
ried," continued Ashley, half to herself. "She was 
from the country somewhere — a cousin of Maude and 
Ella Waldo's. At any rate, I never met her. Can you 
remember how she looked, uncle Al ?" 

"Ask me to bring you the philosopher's stone, my 
dear, but do not ask me to paint you the portrait of a 
young woman whom I perhaps met once — ^yes, I am 
sure I did — years ago. If I were half a century 
younger, no doubt I could oblige you," answered Mr. 
Darrow, in his gayest tones. " Has Royl ever men- 
tioned Miss Weir to you ?" As he asked this question, 
his own voice sounded like low thunder in his ears. 

Ashley hesitated for the space of half a second be- 
fore she answered. " I do not think I have heard him 
speak of her in all the time we have been married." 

Mrs. Darrow had exquisite tact ; her voice was keyed 
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to just the right note of careless indifference. Yet she 
was at the moment secretly wondering whether Royl's 
uncle knew anything of his nephew's former interest 
in this mysterious young woman. And the man was 
revolving in his mind whether Royl could possibly have 
felt it his duty before his marriage to speak of Gene- 
vieve Weir to Ashley Brier. 

In all these years the two men had, by mutual con- 
sent, avoided everything connected with a subject so 
full, in different ways, of harrowing memories to both. 

Mrs. Darrow felt it was time to change the subject. 
She did it with graceful tact. 

" Maude Waldo was a brilliant, handsome girl," she 
said. " I wonder if she finds it nice to have a foreign 
husband, even if he did bring her a title ! " 

Alvin Darrow walked up and down his library until 
long after midnight. The talk with Mrs. Darrow that 
day had awakened spectres in his soul that worild not 
now be laid to rest. Despite all he owed to Genevieve 
Weir, his feeling, whenever she rose up in his thoughts, 
had been one less of gratitude than of shame and of 
the bitterest self-humiliation. That young girl, whose 
life he had spoiled, was the one person in all the world 
who had read the dark chapter of his life. It was true 
that by one act of splendid heroism she had saved 
him from the penalties of his crime ; but he still felt 
himself, to a degree, in her power. His escape had 
been so narrow, so almost miraculous, that at times 
the old terror would return upon him — lest the Fates 
had decreed that the truth should be known — lest 
some power outside of herself should force Genevieve 
to speak what she knew. Despite the man's strong, 
clear intellect, his nerves had never recovered from the 
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terrible strain they had undergone. There were times 
when he thought of the young girl at Grayledge with 
a cowardly dread that amounted almost to superstition. 
No doubt, the tidings of her death would have been 
most welcome to him. They would have swept away 
a shadow from his life — they would have made the air 
freer and sweeter about him. 

Yet there was nothing Alvin Darrow would not 
have done to lessen, by ever so little, the burden of 
his obligations, or to brighten the life he had so dark- 
ened. He would have given half his fortune to make 
Genevieve Weir happy. But in this matter the strong 
man felt himself powerless. It would have been an 
insult to seek her presence, and every nerve in his 
being shrank with cowardly horror from the thought 
of looking on her face. 

The two kept between them the long silence of the 
grave. Alvin Darrow had heard nothing of Gene- 
vieve Weir since the day they parted under the pines. 
He had been absent from America much of the time, 
and he had thrown himself, heart and soul, into busi- 
ness. On the whole, he had prospered. 

But Mrs. Darrow^s talk that morning had made a 
powerful impression on the man. In the still watches 
of the night he paced his library, and thought of the 
past and looked out on the future. Royl's conduct, 
as his wife had described it, when he suddenly came 
on the portrait in the Louvre, proved that the man's 
deepest heart had never forgotten the earlier love. 
Indeed, with a nature like Royl's, once bound to a 
woman like Genevieve Weir, forgetfulness was impos- 
sible. That beautiful, graceful wife of his could not 
take the place in his boy's soul which that other 
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woman had held by right of inborn, eternal fitness and 
sympathies. 

In these silent night-watches, too, pacing up and 
down the room, Alvin Darrow thought of Genevieve 
Weir with a pity and remorse, which, for the first 
time, was not swallowed up in selfish instincts and 
craven fears. That white, smitten face he had left 
under the pines rose up to him — ^that last cry torn 
from her breaking heart again rung in his ears. 
How terrible had been her sacrifice — how heroic 
through all these years her silence! And for his 
sake and for his wrong-doing she must carry that 
lonely womanhood to her grave! How awful had 
been the burden which his crime had laid on 
her youth! It hurt the old man in some unsel- 
fish way to think of that, as it had never hurt him 
before. 

While he paced back and forth in the night-watches, 
the old doctor's words regarding Ashley came up to 
him. He had never admitted to his inmost soul that 
he believed they were true ; but to-night, for the first 
time, the question faced him: "What if Royl were 
free again ?" 

In the middle of the room he stood still and gasped 
for breath ; a gray pallor gathered on his face ; a cold 
sweat stood on his temples. He saw then what awful 
DUTY might yet be awaiting him. If he opened his 
lips— if he told the truth— if he righted Genevieve 
Weir — but the bare thought made every nerve shiver. 
How could he reveal his crime to Royl— how could he 
confess the base part he had acted toward Genevieve 
Weir— the price he had paid to save himself ! At that 
thought the old man threw himself into a chair, and 
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groaned out : '* O God, spare me I Anything but that 
— anything but that ^ " 

But Alvin Darrow knew that he was an old man- 
far past his seventies; he, too, must die one of these 
days. People might compliment him on his green old 
age ; but he knew better than another the signs of his 
waning strength. How could he lay his gray head 
down to die, knowing that he had spoken no word, 
made no sign to right the woman he had wronged? 
How could he meet his God — ^Alvin Darrow believed 
in Him — if he found no way to do justice to Genevieve 
Weir? 

Yet the soul of the proud old man writhed within 
him at the thought of leaving that blackened memory 
to his boy. It seemed to him that even in his grave 
he must know if Rbyl learned the truth I 

For a week he paced his library in the night-watches, 
while these questions, and a thousand akin to them, 
pressed upon his soul and drove slumber from his eye- 
lids. And often it seemed to him that Genevieve 
Weir's white, still face stood before him. Her lips 
never opened, but her great, solemn eyes seemed to 
read his soul, while they asked • " Will you dare to 
die, and not do me justice, Alvin Darrow?'* 

Yet he knew the silent woman off there at Grayledge 
would never have opened her lips to say that. 

The struggle of those awful nights told visibly upon 
the man. But under it his heart slowly softened. Far 
away in the future a vision loomed ; at first he put out 
his hands and waved it away with a look of unutter- 
.able anguish, but it came back again and again in these 
solitary nights — it grew clearer, and at last the nobler 
side of Alvin Darrow's soul welcomed the vision — • 
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yearned after it. If Royl were once to know the truth 
— ^if all were made clear between him and Genevieve 
Weir — if no other stood between them — then — ^but 
you must imagine for yourself what sort of vision it 
was that shone into the solitude of these nights. It 
was not one to put in words while the wife of Royl 
Darrow sat by his side ; but his uncle felt that if this 
vision should once become a reality, there was no 
remote eternity where his soul would not know and be 
glad. 

At last the end came. It was long after midnight. 
Alvin Darrow stopped suddenly in his walk and turned 
to his writing^esk. There was a look on his stem 
white face which nobody had ever seen there before. 
He wrote a few lines and then carefully sealed them. 
The hand that wrote was as steady and tense as his 
face. 

The next day Royl was with his uncle in the library. 
It was partly, perhaps, the influence of habit which 
made the two gentlemen always come to this room 
when they were alone in the house together. 

Nothing here was changed, unless a picture or two 
had been added, or some choice antique or bit of ex- 
quisite pottery which Alvin Darrow had picked up in 
his travels. 

" Royl," said his uncle, suddenly breaking a little 
silence that had followed a half-hour's talk, " I have 
been making a will. There was really no need of it, 
for you are the last of my kin, and in any case every- 
thing must have fallen to you ; but I had a notion to 
leave you all over my own name. I have only re- 
membered a few old friends and dependants with small 
legacies.'* 
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•'You don't look, uncle Al, like a man who need be 
in any special hurry about his will ; but, of course, 
you will take your own way about it,*' answered Royl, 
gazing fondly on his uncle. And yet, after he had 
spoken, it did strike him that the man was looking 
older and grayer than he had ever seen him before. 

** Yes, I must take my own way," replied Alvin Dar. 
row, in an absent kind of voice. Then he roused hinv. 
self, ** There is something more I want to say just 
here, Royl,' he continued. " In case you are left quite 
alone in the world^you understand me, Royl — quite 
alone ? '* 

" I think I do, uncle Alvin," answered the other, in a 
low, startled >^ice. " You mean," he added, after a 
pause, " if you and Ashley had left me ! " 

" That is what I mean, Royl. In that case, I have 
left a few lines which I wish you to read. They contaiji 
a last wish of mine, which I solemnly enjoin you to 
obey at once. When you have done so, you will under- 
stand why, during Ashley's life or my own, I could 
not speak of what is there written. I have laid the 
paper away in a small silver case, in the little secret 
drawer in the back corner of my French cabinet. You 
remember that I once showed you the drawer? No 
soul beside ourselves knows of its existence." 

" I remember the drawer," answered Royl, a good 
deal startled and perplexed by his uncle's speech.. 

"The case, the drawer, the cabinet, are all locked; 
you alone know where I keep the keys and how to use 
them. That is all, Royl." 

"Your talk has bewildered me, uncle Alvin," an- 
swered young Darrow, a good deal like a man who 
speaks in a dream. *' I cannot bring myself to con- 
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ceive of the dreadful possibilities to which you allude. 
What kind of a world would it be without you and 
Ashley ? " 

" There is no need of harrowing heart or brain with 
that question, my dear boy. If the time ever comes to 
read that paper, it will explain itself. But this is a sub- 
ject which I do not wish to prolong. The evening is 
fine. Let us have a drive.*' 

For several days that followed, this singular talk 
haunted Royl more or less. He did not attempt, how- 
ever, to solve the mystery. He had a vague notion 
that his uncle had left him some work to do which 
would involve more time and pains than his nephew 
could now easily devote to it. 

His wife and his uncle were at this time in appar- 
ently perfect health. The whole subject involved 
painful associations with all that was dearest to him, 
and, so far as he could, Royl dismissed the matter from 
his thoughts. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Come, give us a taste of youi quality. — Hamlet, 

JOSEPH BRIER'S affairs proved, on winding them 
up after his death, like many another man's, in a 
less prosperous condition than his friends had imag- 
ined. 

It was only the old Wall street story over again ; the 
decline of values, the failure of investments, the specu- 
lations that promised fair and proved worse than 
profitless. The enterprise in which he had embarked 
with his old friend, at the time of Ashley's marriage, 
was the only one of his ventures which had prospered 
of late years, and this was, at least, largely owing to 
Alvin Darrow's shrewd management of the capital. 
The man had given his time and his really fine busi- 
ness powers to the matter, while Brier, absorbed in 
other matters and growing less active as his health 
slowly broke down, had left the new enterprise almost 
entirely in Alvin Darrow's hands ; a trust which, as the 
end proved, he never had reason to regret. 

It was impossible that Ashley should not be more 
or less acquainted with the condition of her father's 
affairs. Her husband and her uncle explained the 
truth to her only where it seemed necessary. So far 
as it affected her own surroundings or happiness, the 
matter was really of little importance. Royl's busi- 
ness relations with his uncle insured him a handsome 
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income, and it had been a matter of pride with both 
the men that he should be in no wise dependent on his 
father-in-law. To do Ashley justice, she knew too 
little of the value of money to care much about its 
loss ; but she was sensitive to all that concerned her 
father's memory. In a blind, unreasoning sort of fash- 
ion, she felt that his diminished fortunes were a re 
flection upon himself, or upon his care for his daughter, 
and she was secretly pained and mortified. One day, 
when something had gone wrong with her — ^and despite 
her native brightness she had her moods and tempers 
— this feeling expressed itself in a way that took Royl 
completely by surprise. It happened just after break- 
fast. He was looking over the morning paper, and, as 
was his custom, reading aloud any paragraph which he 
thought might interest his wife. His eyes glanced at 
the failure of an old business-house, whose partners 
had long been known to him. He read the notice to 
Ashley and commented on it. 

" I am heartily sorry for this failure. It is a very 
disastrous one. There must have been some bad 
management at bottom, or the house would never have 
come down with such a crash.*' 

The speech jarred on Ashley. What if somebody — 
her husband even — thought something like that of her 
father? Her woman's instinct could not have failed 
to sho^V her many differences in the characters of the 
two men. She spoke suddenly now, out of a complex 
emotion. 

"At least you are better off than many husbands, 
Royl, for if poor papa did not leave you as large a 
fortune as you expected, he did not let me come to 
you penniless." 
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At that speech, Royl put down his paper and looked 
steadily at his wife. She sat opposite him at the 
breakfast-table. They two were alone together. 

" What do you mean, Ashley?" he asked. 

The talk with her father a few evenings before her 
marriage was in Mrs. Darrow's mind. 

" I mean," she said, " that .money — I think it was a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars — ^which papa gave 
uncle Alvin when they two went into business to- 
gether. Had I not been on the point of becoming 
your wife, he would not have been so generous. He 
told me so himself just before our marriage. But I 
suppose you must have known all that yourself, 
Royl." 

She spoke with a half-laughing defiance ; but there 
was a flush in her cheeks, a flash in her eyes. She was 
sorry by this time that she had spoken, and frightened, 
too, as she saw the look in her husband's face. 

"I knew," answered Royl, in his clear, resolute' 
tones, "that your father and my uncle embarked in 
that Western enterprise together, and that your father 
furnished the larger share of capital. I certainly did 
not know that your marriage had any influence in the 
matter. Do you mean to say — to intimate to me, 
Ashley — that the money could have made any differ- 
ence with me?" 

Royl Darrow had never spoken to his wife in that 
tone before. The look in his eyes half appalled her, 
but she was resolved, at all hazards, to carry her point 
now. She answered with a little, hard, nervous laugh, 
which she meant should be gay and careless. 

'* I do not know what any man will do for money, 
Royl ; I only know what papa told me." 
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The moment after those words had passed her lips, 
she would have given anything to recall them. 

Royl made no reply. When he was most angered, 
he was usually silent. Mrs. Darrow knew what that 
stem look meant. She had seen it on her husband's 
face before, but not when she had invoked it there. 

After he was gone, she had a woman's passionate 
cry ; and when the storm was oven and the bright eyes 
were dry, she made up her mind to go to a lunch party 
and recover her spirits. " There was no use moping 
all day because she had said a foolish thing to Royl at 
breakfast, and was sorry for it.** 

Royl Darrow was the proudest of men. That talk 
at the breakfast-table had stung him to the quick. It 
was the first really unkind remark his wife of seven 
years had ever made to him. They had never indulged 
in any of those small tempers and bitter speeches to- 
ward each other which rankle so cruelly afterward and 
spoil the happiness of so many wedded lives. 

But there could be no mistaking Ashley*s insinua- 
tion that morning. The wife of Royl Darrow had 
implied to him that her money might have been one 
of his motives for marrying her. The bare sugges- 
tion was an insult to the high-spirited man. He was 
sure, too, that this idea would never have entered 
Ashley's mind if her father had not been at the bot- 
tom of it. 

Young Darrow had, of course, known from the be- 
ginning about the business relations of the two men. 
He knew that the enterprise had prospered under his 
uncle's management ; but he certainly had hot the 
faintest notion that his marriage with Joseph Brier's 
daughter had influenced the man at the time he 
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placed his capital at Alvin Darrow's command. He 
could not rest until he had sifted that matter to the 
bottom. 

That morning, when he and his uncle happened to 
be alone in the office together, he opened the subject 
abruptly: 

*' Uncle Alvin, when you and Ashley's father first 
embarked in this Western speculation, he placed a large 
amount of capital at your command, I believe?** • 

Alvin Darrow was at that moment sealing some let- 
ters for the post. He held the bar of red wax in the 
blue flame of the taper. His hand did not shake, but 
every nerve in his body seemed to have received an 
electric shock. 

"You are quite right, Royl. It was a large 
amount," he answered, and his hand was as steady 
as his voice; but for all that it did not sound to 
him like his own. 

"Was it not a hundred and fifty thousand dollars? 
I have a reason for asking." 

" It was just that sum, Royl." 

'* I am sorry to say it, uncle Alvin, but there is no 
help for it. I have learned this morning that he gave 
Ashley in some way to understand that he should 
never have risked that amount of capital in the matter, 
had it not been for our marriage." 

At that moment the eyes of the two men met. 
There was a look in the elder man's which Royl will 
never forget to his dying day. He was so startled 
that for half a minute he was silent. Then he went 
on to say, with a scornful indignation that rung through 
all his rapid utterance : " Of course, the money had no 
influence with either you or me at that time. To say 
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that IS like saying you or I could not be guilty of a 
base, dishonorable action, but — " 

In the heat of his feeling, Royl paused there. If he 
kept on he could not spare his wife. 

Alvin Darrow put his hand to his forehead. The 
motion was that of a terrified, bewildered man. " Has 
Ashley — has your wife, Royl — " he began, in a doubt- 
ful tone. 

"Do not ask me that, uncle Alvin," broke in Royl. 
" Whatever she may have said in an unguarded mood, 
I am sure that it was all owing to some talk of her 
father's, and that she did not, at heart, believe her own 
words, or what they seemed to imply. Let us come 
down to simple business facts for a moment." 

" Very well, Royl." 

"That investment has been highly prosperous, I 
think?" 

" Yes. I doubled Brier's money in the end for him. 
He often expressed himself as immensely gratified 
with the way I had managed the whole business, and 
regretted that he had not sought my advice in other 
affairs," 

"Uncle Alvin, you are, I believe, a tolerably rich 
man, as the world goes?" 

" Perhaps so. I have enough, at least, to insure me 
a comfortable old age ; and you, my boy — thank God 
— a life of freedom from the harassing cares and en- 
tanglements of business." He spoke with bitter though 
half-suppressed vehemence. 

The tone, *the words surprised Royl. "You have 
always sought to spare me, uncle Alvin," he said, half 
reproachfully. " I sometimes feel as though my silent 
partnership amounted simply to drawing a salary I had 
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not earned. Why should you forever insist on my 
leading a life of luxurious ease? Why should not I 
plunge into the midst of the fight, and do my part 
there like a man ? " 

. " Let me have my own way, Royl — let me have my 
own way ! It may not be for very long, now ! " said 
Alvin Darrow, slowly and solemnly. 

Royl was so moved at the tone and words, that for 
a little while he forgot what he had made up his mind 
to say. But, when he did say it, it was this : ** Uncle 
Alvin, I want you to make over a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to my wife, Ashley Darrow ! ** 

At that the old man sat silent a moment. Then he 
said, looking in Royl's eyes: "Do you know what 
you ask, Royl? That is a large slice out of our 
fortunes." 

" My self-respect is worth more than money," s^id 
Royl, and there was a flash in his eyes, and some- 
thing grand in his gesture. " My whole heart is in this 
matter. Do not refuse me, uncle Alvin ! " 

And the elder man answered, after a little pause: 
" I will do what you ask, Royl." 

During the fortnight that followed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Darrow never alluded to their memorable talk at the 
breakfast-table. Everything on the surface had gone 
smoothly as ever. Royl certainly was not less atten- 
tive to his wife, because some words of hers rankled 
like barbed arrows in his memory. 

During this fortnight Royl had found himself often 
pondering his uncle's intense eagerness for his mar- 
riage, and the ugly questions would sometimes arise, 
** Could Ashley Brier's money have had anything to do 
with the matter? Had her father thought that?" 
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Royl almost hated himself for these questions. They 
seemed such a reflection on his generous, high-minded 
uncle. Sometimes, too, the strange look he had seen 
in the man's eyes, when they were talking together in 
the private office, recurred to him. It always gave him 
a kind of shudder to remember that. He would not 
say it even to his own soul, but he knew if another 
man than his uncle had looked at him with those eyes, 
he should have thought they held some remorse or 
guilt. 

One afternoon Royl went home after a drive with 
his uncle, and found Mrs. Darrow awaiting him in the 
drawing-room. There was no one present, but she 
drew him into a little side alcove, where they could be 
secure from any sudden interruptions. She stood quite 
still before him, with one hand on his arm. There was 
a look in her eyes which he had never seen there 
before. 

" What is it, Ashley ? " he asked. 

" Uncle Alvin was here this morning, Royl," she 
replied. " He must have told you?" 

" Yes ; he has told me." 

** Did you think I cared for the money?" 

As she asked that, her lips quivered. 

" It was for my own sake, Ashley, that I wanted you 
to have this money ! " 

The tears gleamed in Mrs. Darrow's violet eyes. 
With a sudden, swift motion, she threw her arms about 
her husband's neck, and said : " Royl, I was very un- 
just, very cruel, the other morning. Will you forgive 
me?" 

Royl was one of the most generous of men. His 
heart was touched at once. He drew the beautiful 
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woman closer. " I forgive you, from my heart, Ashley. 
My wife could never have thought so basely of me as 
— as that speech implied." 

Ashley lifted her head. "Never, for one instant, 
Royl," she said. " I knew it was altogether impossi- 
ble with a man like you — knew that if you had been 
the king, and I Cophetua in her beggar's gown, you 
would have married me all the same; but I was an- 
noyed about poor papa's fortune, and so — I was sorry 
for it the next instant, Royl." 

" We will never speak of it again, my Ashley," an- 
swered Royl, and he drew her to his heart with a sud- 
den thrill of just such tenderness as he had never felt 
towards her before. 

A month from that day Alvin Darrowwas found by 
his servants, late in the morning, sitting by his library 
table. The morning light fell on his still, white face. 
He seemed to gaze on it and smile, but the peace on 
his face was the peace of the dead ! 



After their uncle's death, Mr. and Mrs. Darrow went 
to reside at his home on Gramercy Park. During the 
spring that followed, Ashley had a slight, hacking 
cough. She made light of it ; insisted that it was not 
worth minding. But it did not leave her during the 
summer, and in the autumn Royl began to feel anxious 
about his wife's health. The physicians recommended 
a milder climate. There was no immediate danger, 
they thought, only our northern winters might prove 
severe on Mrs. Darrow. For a time Florida and 
southern France hung in the balance; but at last 
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the scale inclined to the latter, and late in November 
Mr. and Mrs. Darrow sailed. 

They did not return, as they intended, the following 
snmmer. Despite the kindly climate and the most ^ 

devoted care, Mrs. Darrow's health began to decline 
visibly. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

What shall Cordelia do? Love and be silent . — King Lear. 

NEARLY two years from the time when the Dar- 
rows left America for the last time, Maud Waldo, 
who, like her sister, had married in a way that gratified 
the family ambition, took a notion ^o write to her 
cousin, Genevieve Weir. 

Maude's letters were bright and gossippy; so per- 
fectly like herself that one who had known her would 
seem, while reading, to hear the very words sliding 
along the light, gay voice. 

Maude's letter was full of all kinds of news: how 
Jack was off on a trip to the Nile and the Pyramids ; 
how they all had the loveliest summer among the Swiss 
mountains and lakes. But there was one paragraph 
which, as she read, stood out in lines of fire to Gene- 
vieve Weir. The rest of the long letter seemed swal- 
lowed up in those few words. 

"At Interlachen, about a month ago, we came, 
most unexpectedly, upon an old acquaintance. It was 
Royl Darrow! I am sure you met him, Genevieve 
dear, that winter you were at our house. We were all 
greatly surprised and shocked to learn of his wife's 
death hardly three months before ! He married Ash- 
ley Brier, a great beauty, a belle and heiress. I think 
you must have heard of her. She belonged to our set. 
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Royl was always a splendid fellow. He was looking 
only a little older, and handsomer than ever." 

Down on the rocks by the sea Genevieve Weir read 
this letter one September afternoon. How the careless 
lines shook the soul of the reader ! " Royl Darrew 
was free again," was the thought that rose first in 
heart and brain, and with that she bowed her shaken 
face on her hands. "If he knew — if he knew!" a 
voice cried and clamored in her soul, but she would 
not listen to it. " He never could know," she answered ; 
and though she did not utter a word, it seemed that 
her own voice rung in her ears, solemn and awful as 
the voice of the Pythoness might have rung from the 
tripod : " The dead stood between, thqm now, as the 
living had done before. She could not drag out of the 
grave to which he had carried it, the secret of the old 
man, and hold up his memory dishonored, blasted, 
to the nephew to whom he had left it sacred and 
unsoiled." 

Genevieve had not learned of Alvin Darrow's death 

until nearly a year after it occurred. She first heard 

the tidings by a mere chance in New York, where she 

had gone on a brief visit. 

As she sat by the sea that afternoon, while the surf 

gleamed white along the sands, and hung its silver 

fringes about the dark feet of the rocks, the voices of 

the tide seemed to fall' with an infinite sadness upon 

her ear — into her soul. 

"One of these days Royl Darrow would probably 

marry again," she said to herself after awhile, and with 

that thought the old live pain of her girlhood shot 

again to her heart. Her life stretched once more to 

her vision, lonely and desolate up the years, as it had 
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stretched long ago, when she paced her chamber in thf* 
still night-watches and slowly came to her resolve. 

But at last she rose ai)d turned her fair, still face to 
the sea. The golden light of the late afternoon fell 
upon her. She looked like one transfigured. It seemed 
as though the very waves might pause to listen to the 
low vibration of the sweet, unfaltering voice : " I will 
take up my life bravely again; I will try to live it 
nobly ; it is the will of God 1 " 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Thu is the riddle, thoa hast life to soUt.-^Milnfs. 

NEARLY a year had passed since Genevieve Weir 
read her letter down by the sea in the waning 
of the golden September afternoon. 

Once again Royl Darrow sat at evening in the 
library, where he and his uncle had for so many years 
sat together. He had been home only a few days, for 
business affairs and a tour in the East had kept 
him abroad more than a year after his wife's death. 
He had returned now, resolved to spend his life and 
energies in his native land. 

The house on Gramercy Park had been left to faith- 
ful care, and its present owner had returned to find 
nothing changed. The heart of the strong man was as 
the heart of a boy, as he sat there in the silence and 
gazed about him. To this room belonged many of the 
happiest memories, the tenderest associations of Royl 
Darrow's life. His thoughts went back to the first 
time he had ever crossed the threshold, a lonely, friend- 
less orphan boy, fresh from the long, hard sea-voyage 
which had brought him from South America — ^where 
his father and mother had both died suddenly — to 
the only relative he had on earth. He remembered, as 
though it all happened yesterday, his feeling as he first 
entered that room — the childish curiosity and eager- 
ness with which he gazed up into the face of the rela- 
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tive whom he had never seen, but of whom he had 
been hearing all his life. He remembered the out- 
stretched arms, the welcoming smile, the tender words 
that had set him at ease at once. 

The world would have regarded Royl Darrow as an 
especial favorite of fortune as he sat that summer 
night in the library and gazed about him on the old, 
familiar things. Alvin Darrow's easy-chair still stood 
by the study-table, on which some of his favorite 
authors still lay. As of old, the noises of the great city 
outside came in with a dull, muffled roar. As of old, 
all rare, dreamy odors floated in through the open 
doors of the conservatory. 

The wife of Royl Darrow's youth, all of his kin, 
slept in their graves. Ashley had drooped in a slow, 
painless way that was hardly perceptible to those who 
watched her daily. Royl's tenderness and devotion 
to the fading woman left her nothing to desire. In 
his secret soul he felt some upbraidings that he had 
not given himself to her more completely. It was this 
feeling at bottom which made him say to her one day, 
not very long before the end: " God knows I meant to 
make you a happy wife, Ashley. Have I succeeded ? " 

She lifted her head from her pillow and gazed at him 
with the great eyes that had grown so marvellously 
beautiful while her cheeks wasted. She laid her thin 
hands on his. 

" I think no wife ever had so good a husband, 
Royl," she said, solemnly. ** If I should have to leave 
you, remember always I thought that." 

Yet, though she sometimes hinted about death, her 
talk was mostly of life, and of their future together; 
and Royl cherished a hope, almost to the last day, 
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that her youth and strength would yet surmount her 
illness. 

But the end of the happy life came in a death so calm 
and peaceful that it seemed only like the voice of Love 
calling its own into new and larger life. So Ashley 
herself said at the last ; and so, serenely she bowed her 
beautiful head to the law of heredity, and followed her 
mother. 

Royl had mourned tenderly for Ashley — ^he had 
missed her deeply from his heart and life. If she had 
failed his imagination or his ideal, he put that thought 
away from him now; he would sooner have accused 
himself than his dead. 

As he sat there in the stillness, and his thoughts went 
over the past, the conscience of the man seemed to 
rise up and rebuke him. There were no spectres of 
remorse, no unclean memories, to haunt that lonely 
hour; the youth and manhood of Royl Darrow had 
never fallen into the mire; but he had not — so he 
told himself — ^taken his place among the world's true 
workers and helpers; he had fallen into his lot of 
luxurious ease as though it were his right ; he had been 
contented to feed his soul with culture and aesthetic 
enjoyments, with art and wealth, with all the higher 
forms of epicureanism. 

Royl Darrow hardly did himself justice here. A 
man of his sensitive conscience would be likely to deal 
more sternly with himself than with another. He 
could not choose but the strength and tenderness 
of his nature should lavish itself on others. In the 
course of his life he had succored many weak and 
rescued many fallen and despairing. His wide sym- 
pathies, his large generosity, had poured themselves 
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into many human lives. But in his stem reckoning 
to-night, the company of men and woman who were 
better and happier because of him seemed pitifully 
small to Royl Darrow. 

He had found himselt on his uncle's death a richer 
man than he anticipated. All Alvin Darrow's affairs had 
prospered in his last years. Then Ashley's fortune 
had reverted to her husband. That night the man 
was glad of his wealth, less for his own sake than for 
others. New purposes and new aims stirred in his soul 
as he sat there in the fragrant stillness. He resolved to 
throw himself, heart and brain and masterful energies, 
into some work of help and uplifting for his kind. 
He would "make a little difference for the better" in 
the world where God had placed him. " It was not yet 
too late,'' he told himself. ** At thirty-five — ^however it 
might seem to him sometimes — the world still counted 
him for a young man." 

In all these years, Royl Darrow must have thought 
of Genevieve Weir — seldom, however, when he could 
help it The passion of his youth, with its miserable, 
mysterious ending, would sometimes, like a restless 
ghost, 

" Revisit the glimpses of the moon." 

But from the night on which they parted, Royl 
had never spoken Miss Weir's name to a living soul 
save his uncle. Her fate was an entire mystery to 
him until he met with Jack Waldo in the Louvre. 
The portrait there, with its strange, haunting resem- 
blance to Genevieve, moved him more deeply than he 
desired. Jack's tidings at the same time struck him 
almost dumb with amazement. He had taken it for 
granted that Genevieve had long ago wedded the man 
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who bad obtained such a mysterious all-powerful influ- 
ence over her. Before this, no opportunity had come ia 
his way of learning anything regarding her, and he would 
not seek one, partly because of his high sense of loyalty 
toward Ashley, partly, perhaps, because he shrank 
from putting his own feelings to the test. 

Since his wife's death, no thought of a second mar- 
riage had entered Royl's mind. There were a few 
women with whom he held relations of intimate friend- 
ship, but none of these stirred a thrill in the heart whose 
possibilities of passionate tenderness he had proved too 
well. In all his out-looks this night, in all Jiis noble en- 
thusiasms for his kind, he did not think of a woman's 
sympathies and co-operation, dear and blessed as these 
would have been to him. Despite his still young man- 
hood, his perfect health, his large fortune, his fine cul- 
ture — all the best gifts of the gods — it was a sad and 
lonely man who sat with his memories in the dead 
man's library. 

In that solemn, softened mood, the old days seemed 
like open doors, where happy memories of boyhood 
and youth flocked joyfully in and out. How the old 
scenes and events came up to him ! How aUve the 
dead seemed, as his nephew sat there in the place he 
had loved best I 

Suddenly Royl Darrow gave a start. Something he 
had not thought of for months had come back in 
a flash. It was only the command of his uncle, the 
paper laid away in the silver box, in the secret drawer. 
These three years it had been awaiting him where no 
hand could touch it, no eye see it, no soul dream of its 
existence. The conditions of which Alvin Darrow had 
spoken, and which seemed so remote while he talked. 
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were all fulfilled now. Royl was quite alone in the 

world It was time to read that paper ! 

The French cabinet had not been unlocked since the 

owner s death. Royl only knew where the key was 
kept. He rose ^nd went to a small table of some dark, 
rare woods, which stood in one corner of the room. 
He pressed the top heavily with his hand, and at one 
corner a little panel slid back, revealing a small, shallow 
opening in the last place where one would have sus- 
pected it. In this lay a number of oddly-shaped keys. 
Royl fingered these a moment, and then selected the 
smallest. He went with this to the small French cab- 
inet. That, too, stood in another comer, a thing of 
black wood and gold and costly carved work, which his 
uncle had found years ago in a salesi-oom among the 
relics of some old French chateau. 

The carved doors flew open like magic at the touch 
of Royl's key. There were various little compart- 
ments inside. Thoroughly as Royl had been instructed 
in all the mysteries of the old French cabinet, it took 
him some time to find the little secret drawer, so oddly 
constructed at the back. But at last he succeeded. 
There was nothing inside but the little oblong silver 
box he remembered seeing years ago in his uncle's 
hands. Royl took it at once to the light. He touched 
the spring. It flew back, and he saw a folded paper 
on the faded- velvet lining. He removed the paper, 
and was about to open it, when he paused. A strange, 
electric thrill had shot through him. For a moment 
his heart and pulses seemed to stop beating, as though 
the paper had communicated some shock to his whole 
being. Could it have been a prescience of what was 
coming? Royl did not ask himself that at the mo- 
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ment, but he did many times afterwards. He had 
not been consciously excited, only impressed and sol- 
emnized at the thought ot reading these last words of 
the dead. He still supposed the paper contained some 
wish of his uncle s, which he thought Royl could best 
carry out when he was quite alone in the world. 

In a moment the man had controlled himself. He 
opened the paper, he saw the lew lines in the well- 
known handwriting inside. This was what he read: 

** I charge yau^ RoylDarraWy if you ever laved me, not 
to delay, but to go at once to Gray ledge, to see Genevieve 
Weir, face to face, to say to her that from my grave I 
bade her speak ; I commanded her to hold nothing back 
for my sake, but to tell the whole truth, as she, and /, and 
God know it f S/tow her these lines ^ that she may have no 
lurking doubt, and when she has spoken, you will both 
know why I can say here only, ^God be merciful to me a 

"''"^'' Alvin Darrow/^ 

Royl Darrow read these lines over three times. 
When he lifted his face it was like the face of a dead 
man. When he moved away from the table, and at- 
tempted to walk up and down the room, he almost 
staggered, like one who, in the midst of health and 
strength, has had a sudden stroke. Yet the faith of a 
lifetime could not be shaken. In all the wild rush and 
tumult of his thoughts within him. it never once struck 
him — ^as it would another — that those lines pointed to 
some self-condemnation or remorse on the part of the 
writer. 

" Could the dark problem of his youth be solved at 
last ? '* he asked himself. Genevieve Weir had, it ap- 
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peared, laid bare the whole truth tb his uncle — 3, truth 
which the old man felt that Royl should know at last. 
Was it for Genevieve's sake — was it for Royl's, that 
the old man had left this mysterious command? 
In vain Royl asked his soul the question. There was 
no ray of light in the thick darkness where his thoughts 
groped. But his duty was plain before him. * He was 
to take this paper, to go, armed with it, to Grayledge, 
to look once more in Genevieve Weir's face, and, in 
the name of the dead, demand the truth ! The strong 
man's nerves shivered at the thought. The memory 
of their last meeting — the horror of that half-hour 
when he paced the little depot, while dreadful doubts, 
to which he would give no name, raged within him, 
came up to Royl Darrow. But his uncle's charge left 
him no choice. 

In the middle of the room he paused suddenly ; he 
lifted his fine head resolutely. "To-morrow," said 
Royl Darrow, " I will go to Grayledge ; I will see 
Genevieve Weir ! " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Spirits are not finely touched 
Bat to fine issues. — Measure Jor Measure, 

IT was a happy morning under the cottage roof at 
Grayledge. Robert Weir had come home for a 
fortnight's visit. It was the first time his family had 
seen him for six months, as he was now practising law 
in New York, and struggling upward in his profession. 
His arrival had made the household hilarious. Even 
aunt Esther looked ten years younger, as she gazed on 
her big, broad-shouldered boy, with his tawny mane 
and beard that became his fine, spirited face. When- 
ever the strong-limbed young fellow laughed, or spoke, 
or moved with his old, restless habit about the room, 
you saw, in a moment, that it was the boy with his 
keen wit and his warm heart who had come back to 
them ; the boy whose ambition it was now, as it had 
always been, to lift the family burdens from the slight 
women's hands, and bear them on his strong, young 
shoulders. 

Young Weir brought good news with him. Two 
panel-pictures, companion pieces, which Genevieve 
had painted the winter before, had been much admired 
on exhibition, and had brought a handsome price. 
Genevieve had painted these pictures in her happiest, 
most creative mood. One was a picture of an old 
pine-wood — the sunshine quivering on the gray moss 
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and the gnarled boles of mighty trees ; and the other 
was a lovely little tarn in the heart of dreamy old 
mountains. These occasional picture-sales were show* 
ers of good fortune to the household. 

Young Weir's arrival made a holiday for the family. 
They were all assembled in Mrs. Fairfax's room that 
morning; the pleasant front chamber which had always 
been a kind of family room, and, with its old-fashioned 
furniture, had a homely charm and associations that 
belonged to no other. Robert's sisters had made their 
toilets that morning in honor of his arrival. Gene- 
vieve wore a new white dress, finished with dainty 
embroideries and soft meshes of golden color at her 
throat. If you had seen her in that simple garb you 
would have thought no garments, though they were 
gorgeous as a queen's coronation-robes, could become 
her so well. 

Grace wore a white dress also, prettily adorned with 
the sky-blue ribbons which best suited the gold of her 
hair, the azure of her eyes, the snow of her complex- 
ion. Her face still kept something of its childhood's 
sparkle and bloom, and, at twenty, one would not have 
guessed her more than sixteen. 

There.was so much to hear and to tell, now Rob was 
among them once more after his six months' absence ! 
How their tongues went and their happy laughter 
flashed out! And aunt Esther listened with her 
pleased face to the talk, and came and went on house- 
hold affairs. 

*' I tell you, girls," exclaimed Robert Weir, stl"etch- 
ing his shapely limbs on the chintz-covered lounge, 
where, long ago, he had fought through whooping- 
cough and the measles, "it's a glorious thing for a 
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fellow who is worn out with the heat and noise and 
fight of that big Babylon off yonder, to have a little 
gray nest in all the summer-green to fly to and stretch 
his limbs and turn somersaults, and make believe he is 
a boy again 1 I have come back a repentant prodigal. 
You may make witty rhymes on my red hair or my 
redoubtable nose, and I shall no more resent them. 
The utmost I ask is permission to bestow myself in 
^ soft comer and be cosseted with aunt Esther's dain- 
ties. Genevieve, how becoming that gold is at your 
throat — 

'* ' More subtle web Aiadme never ^nn 1 ' 
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" It niust be your coming, Rob, which makes her 
look so astonishingly well this morning," said Grace. 
Then a sudden inspiration struck her, and she went 
out on the balcony and plucked a great cluster of 
scarlet blossoms from a flowering geranium. A mo- 
ment later she had fastened the glowing petals with 
two or three dark-green leaves in her sister's hair. 
The effect was very lovely. Grace moved a little on 
one side to admire her work. " It is the last touch, 
dear old Genevieve," she said. "You ought to thank 
me for it." 

Then Rob spoke up : "I must be a lucky fellow to 
have two such good-looking sisters to welcome me 
home ! What have you been doing, girls, to grow so 
handsome while I have been gone ?" It did not strike 
young Weir that the change was less in his sisters 
than in his own vision, not blunted now by daily 
familiarity. 

Genevieve laughed gayly. " That is the very first 
compliment you ever paid your sisters on their looks. 
Rob Weir," she said. " I have had a singular feeling 
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for the last day or two that something strange and 
good was about to happen. It must have been a 
haunting prescience of your flattery, Rob ! " 

At that moment some new fancy struck Grace, and 
she slipped out of the room and down the stairs. 
The brother and sister continued their half-grave, half^ 
gay talk. Rob admired Genevieve immensely. He 
thought his elder sister the most splendid woman in 
the world. While they were talking, aunt Esther 
came in ; she could not keep away from her boy ; he 
rose up, seated her gallantly on the chintz-covered 
lounge, threw himself on a stool at her feet and laid 
his head in her lap. *'This is delicious," he said. 
" It is the dear old times come back, aunty ! " 

Before Mrs. Fairfax could reply, Grace returned. 
She came in this time in a breezy sort of way. Her 
blue eyes sparkled and the peach-bloom deepened in 
her cheeks. "Genevieve," she said, breathlessly, 
"there is a gentleman down-stairs wishes to see 
you." 

" Hang the fellow I " growled Rob. " I wish he 
were at the antipodes." 

Genevieve's countenance fell. ** He could not be 
more de trop^ she said. " There is not a man in the 
world, the present one excepted, whom I wish to see 
to-day ! " 

"Oh, but, Genevieve," sparkled up Grace, " perhaps 
you won't think so when you come to see him. He is 
a most splendid-looking man. There is something 
indescribable about him — grand and gracious. He is 
a young man — not over thirty, I should imagine. 
Such a fine head as he has ; such a brown, flowing 
beard, and such perfect manners! He just made me 
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think of some noble portraits I have seen of great men 
— princes and heroes. Where could he have come 
from r 

** Rather should I ask,** said Rob, in a tone of sus- 
picious solemnity, ** where did you find him, when he 
so suddenly and completely took your foolish little 
heart captive, Grace ^ All this perilous susceptibility 
is the unhappy result of my long absence ! *' and he 
shook his chestnut mane with mock g^vity. 

** I found him at the front door, you ridiculous crea- 
ture,** answered Grace, with her silvery laugh. " He 
stared at me a moment, as though he were seeking for 
something in my face. Then he lifted his hat, and 
asked if Miss Genevieve Weir was at home. He did 
not give me his card and I did not think to ask his 



name.*' 



"Probably not, in your present dazed condition," 
answered Robr ' Must you really go, Genevieve?" 
for she had risen with a reluctant air. 

** There seems to be no help for it, Rob. I never 
was less hospitably inclined. I presume this mar-^ 
vellous creature of Grace's fancy will prove to be some 
mild type of bore I have met away from home, who 
thinks my society preferable to a dull morning at the 
hotel." 

*' Or some anxious pater-familias who is seeking sea- 
side board for his wife and babies and the nurses," 
said Rob. " We can't spare a moment of you to-day, 
v^enevieve. Go down and get rid of this paragon ot 
Grace's as soon as you can civilly." 

*'But she never can do that while you detain her 
^ith thi^ nonsense," added Mrs. Fairfax and she 
piayfuUy drew down again into her lap the big man*s 
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head, as though it had been the little boy's that used 
to lie there. 

So, without another word, Genevieve turned and 
went down-stairs, with the golden color at her throat, 
and the glow in her cheeks, and the scarlet geraniums 
in her hair. 

As she reached the parlor threshold she saw a gen- 
tleman standing at the window and looking off to the 
sea. He evidently had not taken a seat. When he 
turned, Genevieve suddenly started, then stood quite 
still a moment like one transfixed. The color fled from 
cheek and lip, and left them pale as marble. " Royl 
Darrow ! " the name broke from her lips in a half-sup- 
pressed cry. 

The man stood still a moment in the centre of the 
room. He, too, seemed stricken with a kind of blind 
amazement at the sight of the beautiful white-robed 
vision which stood in the doorway. 

It was now ten years since Royl Darrow had seen 
Genevieve Weir, yet she hardly looked five years 
older. Though he knew her at the first glance, he saw 
she was a good deal changed. But it was only as the 
half-opened blossom changes into the perfect flower. 
Every year had touched her with some added grace, 
with some finer charm. The girl of Royl Darrow*s 
young love stood before him in the ripe loveliness of 
her womanhood, and did honor to his choice. 

"Genevieve Weir!" He, too, spoke the name in a 
low, half-involuntary exclamation, and then, like a 
man half in a dream, too, he came forward, and said ; 
"You must be very much surprised to see me, Miss 
Weir, but I think you will pardon me for coming when 
you know what has brought me." 
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He gave her his hand. How the old, familiar tones 
thrilled along her pulses and woke her from her trance I 
She, too, put out her hand. It was the hand that had 
once been plighted to him — ^the hand which alone of 
all women had once worn his dead mother's betrothal- 
ring. 

" I shall be glad to hear what has brought you to 
Grayledge, Mr. Darrow/' said Genevieve, and her voice 
had the old sweetness in his ears. ** Will you sit down ?" 
she asked, for he had now released her hand, and they 
had advanced into the middle of the room. 

He took a chair, and she sat down a little way from 
him. How noble and grand he looked in her eyes — f 
this lover of her youth ! It was a small thing that 
women like Maude Waldo should say of him that he 
was handsomer than ever; but it filled Genevieve's 
soul with infinite joy and exultation that she discerned 
in his tones, in his whole bearing, the statue of strong, 
noble manhood to which her young love had grown. 

He was in too deadly earnest not to go at once to 
his errand. 

" Do you know, Miss Weir, that my wife and my 
uncle have both left me?" he asked. 

**Yes, I heard that." 

He went on in a few rapid sentences ; he could afford 
to waste no words : " A year before my uncle died, he 
left a paper for me in a concealed drawer, of which no 
one knew but ourselves. I was bound by a solemn 
promise not to read this paper while either the writer 
or Mrs. Darrow was living. Last night I found the 
paper in the box in the hidden drawer, where it had 
been awaiting me for years. I have brought it with 
me. It concerns you also. Miss Weir." 
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As he said this, he drew from his pocket a large 
Russia leather case. When he opened it, a paper lay 
inside He had watched Genevieve narrowly while he 
spoke ; he saw the sudden quiver that passed through 
every nerve — the cheeks that blanched again — then 
the look of white, frozen resolve that succeeded. It 
reminded him of the look he had carried away when 
he turned and left her that night standing on the 
piazza in the moonlight of ten years ago. 

But this time Royl Darrow had a will that matched 
the woman's before him. He had come to Grayledge 
with an invincible resolve never to leave it until he 
knew the truth. In the name of the dead, the living 
should compel Genevieve Weir to speak. He placed 
the paper in her hands. 

"Will you read that?" he asked. His voice was 
low, but there was a masterful ring in it which you 
might have heard amid the raging of seas, the roaring 
of tempests. 

Genevieve bent over the paper; her strained eyes 
drank in the few lines Sn as many seconds. It took her 
a moment longer to perceive the full drift of the 
words. But the effect on her was the last Royl Dar- 
row had looked for. She lifted her head, and a cry 
forced itself out of her white lips. It was such a cry 
as the man never ha<i heard before. He could not de- 
scribe it. It was half of triumph and half of agony. 
It was like that of some heavily-burdened, long-inj- 
prisoned creature,* who suddenly finds the shackles 
struck from his limbs, and the darkness around him 
swept away by the in-rushing light. But the shock of 
joy had been too sudden for the woman's nerves. For 
one moment everything grew dark before her. For 
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the first time in her life a dead faintness stole over 
her. 

Royl Darrow saw the pallid face. He sprang to her 
side. He bent over her. " Oh, what is the matter?" 
he cried, in a voice hoarse with alarm. 

The sound recalled Genevieve. She gave a little, 
quick gasp or two, and waved him back; she rose, 
still clutching the open paper with both hands, as a 
doomed man might gripe the pardon which gave him 
back to life and liberty. At that moment she forgot 
the man standing in dumb bewilderment before her — 
forgot everything in the world but those few lines 
signed by Alvin Darrow's dead hand. 

" He says I may speak at last ! " she cried out in 
passionate exultation, in a kind of awful joy. '' I may 
tell the truth ! I may justify myself ! I thought this 
hour would only come for me in another world ! " 

One who heard her speak at that moment would 
have had some sense of the awful weight which Gene- 
vieve's soul had carried in silence all these years. 

As Royl listened and gazed on her, all his lon^ 
doubts and fears shook and broke away like clouds^ 
before the conquering sunrise. Whoever had sinned; 
whoever been wronged, the woman before him was 
flawless ! But the strong man grew weak under that 
thought. 

"What does all this mean, Genevieve Weir — what 
does it mean?'* he asked, like one who cries in a 
nightmare. ' 

The question brought her back in a moment to the 
present. The room where they stood was no place 
for the talk that was to come — that must be between 
themselves alone. The cottage-parlor was liable to 
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momentary invasions from the household or visitors. 
In that hour Genevieve s thoughts went in flashes 
On the instant she had decided There was one place 
where they would be secure from all intrusions. It 
was in the old pine- wood, where the winds only whis- 
pered their secrets among the sighing branches. She 
turned now to her guest and said, very calmly: " If 
you will come with me, I will answer your question 
where alone it will be safe to do it." 

He would have set out with her that very moment to 
the ends of the earth to learn what she had to say to 
him. 

They went out of the house together. It was a 
rather sultry summer forenoon. Heaps of gray, fleecy 
clouds lay about the sky, and softly veiled the glare 
and heat of the sun. It was a short walk from the 
cottage to the pines. They entered the still, dreamy, 
odorous wood without speaking a word to each other. 
They remembered that long afterwards, though at the 
time neither was conscious of the silence. Genevieve 
led the way by a sort of blind instinct, to the kingly old 
pine, which still waved its green plumes victoriously in 
the heart of the dim old wood. The rustic seat where 
she had sat with Alvin Darrow still stood at the foot 
of the tree. Robert Weir had always taken some 
pride in this specimen of his boyish handicraft, and he 
had taken care to keep the bench in perfect repair. 
Here Genevieve paused. The memory of that May 
morning ten years ago, when she stood here with 
Alvin Darrow, rushed upon her as tides rush upon the 
shore. She turned to Royl — she hardly seemed to 
herself to speak: the words tore themselves out of 
her heart. She could not hold them back : *' It was 
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here that I sat when the storm burst upon me — it wa? 
here that the bolt fell and crushed out my hope, my 
joy, my life, in an hour ? " 

And again Royl Darrow asked, like a man that cries 
and struggles in a nightmare : ''What is it that you 
mean, Genevieve Weir ? ** 

As she heard his voice, the real meaning of what 
she was to tell this man came upon her. She was to 
soil the memory of the dead — she was to strike at the 
faith and love of Royl Darrow's life — ^she was to hold 
up to him the sin and the crime of his uncle ! 

As she thought of that, the tender woman's heart 
within her melted for pity. 

" I shall have to hurt you terribly, Royl Darrow," 
she said, softly and solemnly. " I must accuse one 
whom you have loved and honored above all others ! 
Tell me, even now shall I speak ? " 

When she asked him that, he caught her hands sud- 
denly ; he held them as in a vice ; he wondered after- 
ward whether any suspicion of her meaning had at last 
penetrated to his soul. 

"Speak, Genevieve Weir," he cried, and his voice 
was like a trumpet. " Whom do you mean ? *' 

She bowed her head over his clasped hands :_she 
would not look in his face at that cruel moment. 

"I MEAN YOUR UNCLE, ALVIN DaRROW ! " she 

said 

At that he released her hands ; he stood like a man 
suddenly turned to stone. A low moan of exceeding 
horror broke from his lips. When Genevieve heard 
that, she turned towards him with a woman's swift in- 
stinct of help and pity. She laid her hand on his 
arm. 
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** Let US Sit down here, Royl," she said softly, ten- 
derly, and she did not know that she had called him by 
the old lover's name. 

He moved in a kind of groping way, a good deal 
like a blind man. They sat down together on Robert 
Weir's old rustic bench, just as Genevieve had sat with 
Alvin Darrow; there was a faint, murmurous stir of 
winds in the pine-boughs overhead, a minute's silence 
between the man and woman, and then Royl turned 
and laid his hand on his companion's arm. ~ 

'* Speak, Genevieve ! " he said. 

' It was here, sitting by your uncle's side, as I sit by 
yours now, she said, ** that he told me the story no 
other ears had ever heard — it was here that he knelt 
to me and prayed me to save him — " She paused there 
— the dreadful scene had all come back to her — once 
more she heard Alvin Darrow's voice — once more she 
saw the proud old man at her feet, with the tears pour- 
ing down his handsome old face. 

•*To save him from what?" asked Royl, sternly and 
hoarsely. 

••From shame and dishonor, and you from the 
knowledge of — ^ the word clung in her throat. 

•'From what?* demanded Royl Darrow, and his 
sharp, agonized tones rung through the still wood. 

•' His crime i * answered Genevieve, and her voice 
was almost a whisper. 

••O my God! O my God!" cried out Royl Dar- 
row. 

Just so a man might cry going down in the deep 
waves, when he saw the plank on which all his hopes 
of life clung drifting away from him. 

A woman's soft hand was on his arm — a woman's 
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face, full of the tenderest pity, the loftiest joy, the 
noblest victory^ leaned close to his. 

"Royl Darrow/* said the dear, triumphant voice, 
** I have never from that hour to this repented what 
I did. I saved him from the dishonor he dreaded 
more than death ; I saved you from sharing his agony 
and shame ; it was in your name he plead ; it was for 
your sake I did it 1 ** 

When he heard that, the stunned man suddenly rose, 
like one who pants for breath, and dragged himself a 
few rods away from her. He stood still a few mo- 
ments, drawing deep, sobbing breaths. Even this 
woman must not see the agony in his face ! 

In a little while — ^it might have been minutes — it 
seemed hours to them both — ^he had mastered himself. 
At last he turned and came back to Genevieve ; he sat 
down by her side again; he laid his hand on her 
shoulder. "Tell me!" he said. 

An hour later he knew alll While she was talking, 
Genevieve had turned away her head. It seemed to 
her that Royl Darrow and she were no more in this 
world — ^that in the wide spaces and the eternal calms 
of another life she was telling him her story in the 
very way she had so often dreamed of doing. 

She would hold nothing back now. She began with 
her first meeting with Alvin Darrow that spring morn- 
ing on her way to the beach. She left nothing un- 
told — the talk on the rocks — the return to the pines. 
Every word which had been spoken there had burned 
Itself into her memory. She related the dreadful 
struggle of the night that followed, and that last 
brief, decisive interview the next morning. She told, 
too, what had happened after Royl's visit to Grayledge 
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— the broken heart, the brain gone mad — the wild 
flight to the sea — the narrow escape from drowning — • 
the sickness almost to death ! 

Royl Darrow had not stirred while she spoke ; he 
had listened with devouring eagerness to every sylla- 
ble. Awful as the first shock had been, his new knowl- 
edge flashed a sudden light on a thousand events in 
the life of his uncle. It accounted for words and acts 
which had struck Royl as odd and inconsistent at the 
time. His own utter obliviousness to the real state of 
things seemed at one moment like fatuity; the next 
he could not wonder that no suspicion of the truth had 
ever dawned on him. How could he have dreamed 
that the man he had loved and honored above all men 
had wrecked himself — had blackened his soul with 
crime ! 

But this must be said for Royl Darrow: when at 
last he knew the truth, he did not attempt to gloze 
over his uncle's guilt — even to himself. His love did 
not make him resort to disguises and sophistries. He 
could not lower the tone of his own soul, to extenuate 
Alvin Darrow's sin. The man's clear intellect, his 
wide social and business influence, all the elevated 
tastes and associations of his life only made, in his 
nephew's judgment, the fall deeper, the guilt heavier. 
His heart was torn with a great horror and a mighty 
pity. The prayer with which his uncle had closed 
that secret paper had a new meaning to Royl now. It 
seemed to echo in all the summer-air about him. It 
seemed to tell him that, though Alvin Darrow's sin 
had never found him out, he had died a repentant 
man. In the shame and bitterness of that hour — . 
through all his future — Royl's soul clung to that prayer. 
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But if a shallow, commonplace nature must have 
been deeply moved by the knowledge that another 
had suffered and sacrificed for its sake all that Gene- 
vieve Weir had done for Royl Darrow, what must 
have been the feelings of this man's lai^e and generous 
soul when at last he learned the truth! When he 
thought of her fair young girlhood, of her sweet and 
noble womanhood, of her beautiful, fragrant life sacri- 
ficed for him, his heart was wrung with unutterable 
pain. Yet how unworthy he seemed to himself of all 
this sublime endurance and silence! He owed the fair, 
slight woman who sat by his side everything. She had 
saved his dead uncle's honor, she had spared his own 
young manhood from shame and agony. Never man 
owed to woman what he owed to Genevieve Weir! 
He gazed on her with wonder and awe, almost with 
worship, as though some being " enskied and sainted'' 
had descended to sit by his side. 

When at last her story was done, Genevieve turned 
and faced her companion. How fair and solemn she 
looked — ^how the beautiful eyes shone bright on him 
among the brown pine-shadows ! " In all these years," 
she said, "my bitterest thought has been the base 
woman I must seem in your eyes, Royl Darrow ! I had 
given up all hope that my lips could be unsealed in this 
world. I tried to be content with the thought that 
when we stood soul to soul in the calm of Heaven, 
and I told you the truth, you would justify me, and I 
should listen to hear you say I had done THE RIGHT 1" 

There was a little silence. In it Royl Darrow con- 
tinued to gaze at Genevieve with eyes that spoke where 
speech had failed. At last he rose ; he knelt down at 
her feet ; he bowed his proud head reverently before 
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her. " When a man owes to a woman what I owe to 
you, Genevieve Weir/* he said, " he can only acknowl- 
edge his debt like this — like this ! You ask me to jus- 
tify you — to say you did THE RIGHT ! Is that the best 
I can say for the dead who owes you his unsoiled name, 
his honored grave — that the best to the woman who 
spared my young manhood from a knowledge and a 
shame that would have been worse than a thousand 
deaths — that the best, when I owe to your silence, 
your courage, your transcendent generosity, all that I 
have and am to-day, Genevieve Weir!" 

His posture — his words — the very depth of his grati- 
tude hurt her. " O Royl Darrow," she cried out in her 
tremulous woman's voice, *** I have not told you my 
story to have you thank me — to hear you praise me ! " 

" Praise you ! '* he repeated. " Praise you ! Did I 
seem tp dare to do that ? Where shall I find the words 
that will utter the height and depth of my gratitude, 
Genevieve Weir ! *' 

" If you found the words, I should not want to hear 
them,'* she answered. "That is no place for you, 
Royl Darrow." 

But he did not rise ; he kept gazing on her like one 
in a trance. But she felt rather than saw the passion 
of tenderness that rose and shone and finally mastered 
"the grief and the worship in his eyes. Yet she was 
hardly more prepared for what followed than she had 
been that night, long ago, in the Park. 

"Ten years ago," said Royl Darrow, " I did not want 
words to woo the woman of my heart*s love and choos- 
ing. Is it strange that to-day, knowing what I do, my 
speech falters and fails me? Yet I want you, Gene- 
vieve, as my youth never wanted you ; my heart and 
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soul and manhood call for you ! Can ever woman be 
loved as henceforth I must love you ! Tenderness — 
devotion — loving care — ^these are the promises men 
make to the women they would win. How poor and 
shallow such words seem in the presence of your noble- 
ness — much as though a mortal dared to speak them 
to an angel ! O woman, from the divine heights where 
you walk in glorious solitude, bend down to my un- 
worthiness ! Come to me, Genevieve I " 

The tears dimmed the radiance of her eyes. The 
blushes wavered and deepened in her cheeks, as they 
did in the girFs, listening to the same voice long ago. 
She leaned forward. " I never went away from you, 
Royl," she said, in her sweet, tremulous voice. " When 
I seemed to, my heart stayed with you ! " 

Royl rose to his feet .- he put out his arms ; he drew 
the woman to his heart : he bent down his noble head, 
and their lips met in the kiss which sealed with its pas* 
sion of tenderness the new betrothal — ^better than the 
old — ^between this man and woman ! 

The hours of that summer day slipped past unob- 
served by the two in that old pine-wood. Here, 
where the great darkness had fallen into Genevieve's 
life, she found the new sunrise — the crowning, unut- 
terable joy. Soft winds awoke, and crooned, and 
dropped into dreams again among the branches. 
Sometimes a sweet-throated bird — robin or thrush — 
niade all the stillness glad with its sudden burst of 
song. The old wood seemed to the two sitting there 
lovely as the forest of Arden, wonderful as some en- 
chanted grove of Spenser's, into which they two had 
wandered, leaving the world far behind them. 

There were times when speech — the tenderest and 
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sweetest — failed them ; and in long pauses they sat still 
and gazed at each other, and thanked God in the 
silence and the joy of their souls. 

Sometimes their talk wandered far back into the 
past — far out into the future. They spoke with hushed 
voices of the dead man ; neither uttered a word which, 
had he stood at their side, would have given him a 
pang. Royl knew what it must have cost Alvin Dar- 
row to write that paper — to make this late reparation, 
and brand his memory in the eyes of the one being 
whom he really loved. After the first shock at his 
crime was over, pity for the man — for the straits which 
had goaded him into his sin — filled Royl's soul. It 
was only when he thought of Genevieve, of the price 
he had asked of her heart and youth, of the baseness 
with which, in order to compass his ends, he had black- 
ened the innocent girl in RoyFs eyes, that he found it 
hard to forgive his uncle. 

In days to come, when he could look over the dark 
story more calmly than now — when the old love of his 
boyhood had come back to prove itself a part of his 
iife, Royl Darrow would say to himself: "The man so 
high-minded, so generous, so thoughtful for others! 
He never could have brought himself to do that wrong, 
had he not been driven to madness. It was of sparing 
me he was thinking through all that dreadful time! 
My poor, poor uncle ! " 

But now Royl looked at Grenevieve with tender, re- 
morseful eyes. " What a long, awful injustice I have 
done you! I can never get over the stab of that 
thought,** he said. 

"Then I shall never be quite content, even with 
you, RoyL If I have had my awful loneliness, my 
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dreadful struggles, my cruel heartaches, God has al- 
ways helped me through the worst. No, I have not 
been an unhappy woman. I could live and — for the 
most part — ^be glad, without you, Royl Darrow ! *' and 
as she said that, a sudden archness flashed in her eyes, 
which reminded him of the old, girlish playfulness he 
had admired so immensely. 

" I perceive you could," he said, laughing gayly as a 
boy. "It will be a wholly new rdle for you to try 
whether you can be happy with me. You must make 
the experiment as soon as possible. Ah, Genevieve, 
to think the dream of my life is to come true at last, 
and that I shall see you the mistress of the dear old 
home on Gramercy Park ! " 

" How strange it seems to hear you say that, Royl ! 
You used to write about it in your letters. To think 
we are to be together — ^you and I — in this world and 
for all our lives ! Do you remember that last day in 
New York, and the promise I made you when we 
parted ? " 

" Do I remember, dear love ! " 

" I kept my word, Royl — not in the way I meant — 
but I kept my word ! " The tears were in her eyes, 
but her low voice throbbed with joyful triumph. 

" As never woman kept her word to man before ! ** 
he said, solemnly. 

So the talk went — gay enough at times — when both 
their souls found relief from the mighty strain of joy, 
in light speech and laughter — ^grave enough at others. 
How he watched the graceful, wavering movements — 
the unconscious tricks of tone and manner which he 
remembered, and which made a part of the charm of 
Genevieve Weir; and she, in her turn, thought 
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the humorous sweetness, the something grand and 
lovable in this man above all other men, had only 
deepened with the years! The years! It began to 
seem to them that they had only been apart a little 
while. 

They did not forget the dead wife in the hour of 
their living joy. They talked of Ashley tenderly now, 
as they often would in the future. In the large, gen- 
erous nature of this woman there could only be kindly 
and sacred thoughts for the young, beautiful wife 
whose place she would take — ^whose name she would 
bear. 

" I tried to hope, Royl — I did in my best moods — 
that you would love her so well — that she would make 
your life so happy, that you would forget what you 
once dreamed I might be to you ! "' 

Genevieve said the words slowly, reverently. She 
could not forget through what struggles, what fiery 
anguish, she had come at last to say that to her own 
soul. 

At last Royl told Genevieve of the lonely night in 
his uncle's library — the night when he had found the 
paper which had so changed the lives of both. 

She entered, with her large, quick sympathies, into 
all his hopes and plans, and he knew that her woman's 
heart and fine tact would aid and inspire him in that 
new work to which he should give himself not less, but 
more, tor the blessedness of that hour. 

They both saw that some explanations were due 
Genevieve s family. The broken engagement — the 
long misapprehensions on both sides must be revealed. 
The dead man's memory must be shielded from the 
story of his crime — but, beyond that, Royl insisted, 
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for all their sakes, the truth should be told. Alvin 
Darrow must be held responsible for the broken en- 
gagement of their youth. 

Late in the afternoon R07I looked at his watch. 
He and Genevieve were quite amazed to find how the 
day had flown. For the first time she wondered what 
they would think at home of her strange absence. 
She laid her hand on Royl's. " We must go home ! " 
she said. " At last — at last the dream of my girlhood 
will come true, and I shall present you to my people !" 

A little later they came out of the wood together. 
A fresh breeze from the sea had rent apart and swept 
away the gray veils of cloud from the sky. The level 
beams touched with lovely, picturesque lights the 
mighty boles of the pines and the brown matting at 
their feet. The sun blazed in full setting splendor on 
the distant sea-horizon. One vast flame of orange- 
colored cloud lit the whole west. The sight brought 
back to Genevieve that other sunset, ten years ago, 
when she had walked out of the wood with Royl's 
uncle, and all the beauty and glory of the world was 
darkened for her. At that thought she drew her breath 
hard — she turned to look at her companion — to assure 
herself that this day was no dream that mocked her — 
that Royl Darrow was indeed at her side ! 

He saw the swift movement — the look in her eyes. 
"What is it, dear?" he asked. 

And she told him. 



Genevieve's prolonged absence had been the subject 
of no little half-serious, half-amused speculation in the 
household. After she left them the three became so 
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absorbed in talk, that time went rapidly with them 
also, and she and her guest had long disappeared from 
the house before Grace resolved to go in search of her 
sister. To her amazement she found the parlor empty, 
and no sign anywhere of Genevieve or her elegant 
visitor. 

The astonished girl carried back these tidings to her 
aunt and brother- Neither, of course, knew what to 
make of them : but, after endless joking over the affair 
on Robertas part^ they settled it that she must have 
gone down to the shore with her guest. 

They kept dinner waiting nearly an hour for her re- 
appearance Rob sat down, at last, with a wry face. 
His first dinner at home, after a six-months* absence, 
Vas no ordinary event, and he affirmed he would not 
have believed there was a man in the world who could 
have kept Genevieve from his side on this occasion. 

As the afternoon wore on, and she did not appear, 
they were all perplexed. If it had been anybody but 
Genevieve, who was quite capable of taking care of 
herself, Mrs. Fairfax insisted she should be uneasy. 
She made Grace go over minutely with the description 
of this stranger who had so mysteriously spirited away 
the elder daughter of the house. As she listened, she 
remembered the strange secret of Genevieve's girlhood. 
She had never doubted that this was at the bottom of 
the beautiful woman s indifference to all men who 
, would have approached her as suitors. What if this 
man, whom Grace described with such glowing adjec- 
tives, were the one who had stolen the heart of Gene- 
vieve's youth? What if the mystery which had so 
long pained and perplexed her aunt were about to be 
revealed ? 
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After she had asked herself these questions, Mrs. 
Fairfax smiled in a curious way to herself. " To think 
that she, with her gray hairs and more than sixty years, 
should go weaving the romances of a girl of sixteen !" 

" I have just discovered/' said Grace, with a look of 
dismay, as she fluttered into the room, '• that Genevieve 
went off without her hat t She must have passed right 
by it in the halL Think of treating one's complexion 
that way • '* 

" I suppose, Gracie, at twenty, a girl does care for 
that sort of thing ! " was Rob's not very sympathetic 
rejoinder. 

A little later they fell to talking of Dick Sharon. 
Young Weir and he had had glorious times in their 
boyhood catching blue-fish and rock-bass. They had 
weathered many a stormy gale together, and always en- 
joyed best being out when the winds blew stiff and the 
waves ran high in the Sound. 

As soon as the first fine edge of his home-coming 
had worn off, young Weir intended to set out again 
for his old haunts with a small row-boat, some fishing- 
tackle, and the redoubtable Dick. Grace informed her 
brother that Dick's bristly hair was as fierce and his 
freckles as pugnacious as ever, but the man was as 
kindly and honest as the homely little fisher-lad had 
been. 

All the Weir family cherished a grateful feeling to- 
ward Dick. Genevieve had, in various ways, advanced 
his fortunes. At the very time they were having this 
talk in the house, somebody in the pine-wood was^ 
learning about him for the first time, and afterwards 
that day proved the luckiest in Dick Sharon's life. 
Before the month was out he found the ambition of 
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his life realized, for he was the proprietor of a fine 
farm, lying just outside the boundaries of Grayledge. 

The summer afternoon wore away, and still Gene- 
vieve did not return. Rob declared that this was not 
the sort of treatment he had expected from Genevieve, 
and that he was immensely aggrieved; but it was, at 
least, doubtful to those who listened to his talk, 
whether the fellow really meant one word of all he 
said. 

* I am a good deal provoked with Genevieve my- 
self," said Grace, '*and yet I must own to a secret 
sympathy with her. If that splendid man had invited 
me to go off with him, I am not certain — I might have 
done just what Genevieve has!" 

At that, young Weir rose and stood before Mrs. 
Fairfax. "You hear what she says, aunt Esther?" 
His voice was as solemn as a judge, but the merry glint 
they all knew was in his eyes. " Do dragons 
take the shape of gods, and haunt this staid old town 
of Grayledge! When one sister is mysteriously 
spirited away by some mysterious and magnificent 
stranger, and another sister frankly declares he had only 
to speak the word, and she should have gone with him, 
is it not time for their unhappy brother and sole pro- 
tector to rush, like the Sabines of old, to the rescue 
of his bewitched womankind ?" 

At that instant Grace cried out : " Oh, hush your 
grandiloquence, Rob ! Here they come ! " 

It was true! Royl Darrow and Genevieve Weir 
came up through the blossom-bordered walks in the sun- 
set. They entered the house ; they came straight to 
the room where the family, silent and curious, awaited 
them. They had never seen Genevieve look so beau- 
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tiful — never seen her face in such a trance of radiant 
happiness ! She presented Royl Darrow to the three 
who sat there. Then she turned, and, standing by his 
side, she clasped her hands with her own quiet, grace- 
ful movement on his shoulder. 

" Ten years ago," she said, and her voice had the rare 
harp-thrill which came to it only in moments of pro- 
foundest feeling, " I promised this man I would be his 
wife ! A great trouble came between and separated 
us. It was not his fault — not mine. To-day all has 
been made clear and perfect between us. I have re- 
newed to him the promise of my girlhood — I have told 
him that before the end of another month I would be 
his wife ! He is the only man I have ever loved, and 
for more than ten years I have kept my woman s word 

to him 1" 



THE END, 



